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CHAPTER XIII. 


A MEMORY OF THE CRIAIEA,. 


BLANCHEusually wore several rings, 
but no one save her cousin, with 
whom she was as familiar as a sister, 
detected, or recognised, the strange 
one which now she wore constant- 
ly with scrupulous fidelity on her 
engaged finger ; and Henriette’s ex- 
pression of face changed visibly, 
though she sought to conceal it by 
a smile, when she took Blanche’s 
hand in hers, and turned the jewel 
round, as if to assure herself, one 
wet day when we were all gathered 
near the fire in the library, idling 
over books and portfolios of prints, 
before ‘tiffin,’ as the General called 
luncheon. 

‘What a beautiful diamond!’ she 
said in a low voice that Blanche 
alone heard ; ‘you have not been 
in the habit of wearing it hitherto.’ 

‘No, not until I came here,’ was 
the evasive reply. 

‘It has a story, then ?” 

‘A story which I shall tell you 
some day,’ said Blanche; adding 
hurriedly and somewhat awkward- 
ly, to change the subject, ‘ Dear 
Henriette, how pale and weary you 
look ! 

‘Perhaps I feel so,’ replied her 
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cousin, while her proud lip quiver- 
ed a little. 

*‘ How—why ? 

‘One gets weary of everything 
in this world, at times.’ 

‘Don’t say so, at your years and 
mine ; how absurd of you, Hen- 
riette ! 

‘But think of that night of ter- 
ror, and the effect it had upon us 
all,’ said Henriette, raising her voice 
a little. 

‘Are you, or were you ever weary 
of life, Captain Rudkin?’ asked 
Blanche, looking up with a bright 
expression of eye, which I thought 
I alone could read; but which, 
however, Stapleton detected. 

* Your question is a strange one,’ 
said I; ‘but I did feel weary of life 
sometimes, when in the Crimea.’ 

‘Just after Chillianwallah—’ the 
General was beginning, to the great 
alarm of us all, when Stapleton said 
abruptly, 

‘ By the way, Rudkin, you were 
among the first who went there ?” 

*I had the honour to be.’ 

‘And yet you were wof at the 
Alma?’ he continued, in a some- 
what marked tone. 
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‘True, I was not. You have 
been studying “ Hart,” I presume ?” 
‘No; but how were you absent ?” 

‘ Because I had a bullet in my 
body.’ 

(‘Lancelot dearest !’ almost es- 
caped Blanche.) 

‘Before Alma? again queried 
the Colonel, in the same unpleasant 
tone. 

‘Precisely ; I had the honour to 
be the first officer wounded in the 
war.’ 

‘Where? 

‘At Bulganack, which was a mere 
prelude—a tuning of fiddles, as it 
were—before the more glorious 
passage of the Alma river. I was 
then in the cavalry, and had I been 
more prudent, I might have been in 
the cavalry still, I added in an 
explanatory tone to Blanche, who 
said eagerly, 

‘Do tell us all about it; your 
wound, I mean.’ 

‘The story of my mishap will 
include that of another — some- 
thing of love and a sister of charity, 
the episode of whose life was 
more interesting than mine; and as 
you ladies have tired of music, the 
gentlemen of knocking the balls 
about at the billiard-table, and 
getting through a wet forenoon by 
the medium of cavendish in the 
smoking-room and stables, I may 
as well try to kill an hour for you 
all.’ 

The Colonel, who was neither 
bright nor brilliant, but whom a 
phrenologist would have said to 
possess two qualities, extreme reti- 
cence and powerful concentration 
—useful gifts when combined with 
that which he, with all his bra- 
very, did not possess, an honest 
heart—twitched his moustache im- 
patiently at my preamble ; which 
seemed greatly to whet the curiosity 
of the ladies, who all listened at- 
tentively while I related the follow- 
ing episode, which occurred in the 
then recent war in the Crimea. 
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As you all know, it was on the 
14th of September that the allied 
army landed in the Crimea, near 
the lake of Kamishlu, some miles 
north of the Bulganack river. All 
got safely on shore except a boat- 
load of Zouaves, who were run 
down by a steam transport, and 
sent floundering to the bottom, 
with hairy knapsacks, blankets, 
red breeches, and all. Leaping mid- 
leg deep into the surf, Guardsmen 
and Highlanders, Rifles, Lancers, 
and Hussars, quitted their boats 
and scrambled to the beach, where 
all were formed rapidly by troops 
or companies into regiments and 
brigades on the open shore, which 
there was overhung by cliffs more 
than a hundred feet in height. 

Though our cavalry force, always 
ludicrously slender, had been re- 
duced at Varna by disease to little 
more than a thousand sabres, the 
disembarkation of their horses— 
all saddled, bridled, and accoutred 
—was a task of no small difficulty 
and danger. 

I shall briefly skip over the mis- 
erable night of rain which we 
passed, without a tent to cover us, 
on that bleak and open beach, ex- 
posed to the chill blasts from the 
Euxine; each soldier sleeping as 
best he could, with his musket be- 
side him, save the muffled outposts, 
who had their arms ‘reversed ; 
each trooper standing by his horse 
in the ranks. As the pitiless rain 
came pouring down in one unceas- 
ing torrent, my poor charger shook 
his ears from time to time, and his 
mane too, as if to protest against 
the cruelty of the colonel, of the 
Horse Guards, or of his rider, in 
subjecting him to all this discom- 
fort and annoyance ; while I, muf- 
fled in my cloak, which was soon 
soaked with water, with my head 
resting on a holster-flap, and an 
arm twisted in a stirrup-leather, 
strove to snatch the proverbial 
‘forty winks’ before the trumpets 
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sounded to advance, and the work- 
ing parties began to dig graves for 
those unfortunates who had per- 
ished in the night of cholera; for 
thus grimly did the angels of suffer- 
ing and death inaugurate our use- 
less war in the Crimea. 

Amid the sodden corpses—sod- 
den with the rain of that most 
miserable night—we saw on her 
knees a little French sister of 
charity, whose pale face, as she 
prayed, with her eyes closed, and 
her white fingers telling the beads 
of her black rosary, impressed me 
strongly by the character of its 
beauty, sweetness, and resignation ; 
and as I checked my horse for a 
moment to observe her, I could 
little foresee how much I was yet 
to know of Sister Louise Marie, 
for so she was named. 

The atmosphere of the morning 
was calm and serene, but mist was 
curling in the sunshine from the 
wet bivouac where sixty thousand 
men had passed the night. Far 
away on our right, the dark smoke 
from the funnels of the allied fleet 
rose like mighty columns high into 
the blue sky of the Euxine. The 
music of the many regimental 
bands rang pleasantly out upon the 
softened air ; and while advancing, 
we became sensible of an agreeable 
odour that pervaded it, as the feet 
of the marching men trod down 
the leaves of the wild lavender, and 
certain aromatic herbs which grew 
over all the ground traversed by 
the army. 

As we began to move towards 
Sebastopol, I had the good luck, 
with a few troopers of my regiment, 
to be exploring for water with the 
gallant Nolan, when we came sud- 
denly upon a Russian convoy of 
no less than eighty wagons laden 
with flour. This was our first view 
of the enemy, and so our excite- 
ment was keen and high. With a 
hearty British hurrah, we routed the 
Cossack guard sabre @ /a main, cut 


down half a dozen of them, and 
brought the prizes safely into camp. 

I was with the advanced guard, 
which consisted of the 11th Hus- 
sars, and ours, the 13th Light Dra- 
goons. We moved in columns of 
troops at deploying distance, and 
in our rear followed a party of 
Rifles, extended in skirmishing 
order, for though broken and un- 
dulating, the country was open, 
and, so far as we could see, desti- 
tute of trees. Every officer and 
soldier had three days’ ration of 
salt pork and biscuit in his havre- 
sack. These had been issued to 
us before we left the shipping. 

The time was a keenly exciting 
one. We knew that a Russian 
army was somewhere between us 
and Sebastopol, the point for which 
we were bound ; but were we knew 
not exactly, and, full of irrepressible 
surmises and suggestions, some of 
the officers and men were talking 
in the ranks, when suddenly that 
strict disciplinarian, Lord Cardigan, 
who rode at the head of the 11th, 
said, ‘Silence —and eyes front! 
There are Cossack videttes in 
sight.’ 

I swept the horizon with my 
telescope, and could discern on 
the summit of a green ridge, de- 
fined darkly and distinctly against 
the sky, the figures of ten or twelve 
Cossacks, riding at equi-distance, 
with their knees up to their holsters, 
so short were their stirrups; their 
backs bent, and their heads cased 
in round fur caps, thrust so far for- 
ward as to be almost between the 
ears of their shaggy ponies. They 
were scarcely visible, when they 
wheeled about and vanished to the 
rear with their lance-heads flashing 
in the sun, 

‘ These videttes, from their num- 
ber, seem to indicate the presence 
of a large force,’ said the Earl to 
Captain Nolan. 

‘So every moment I expect to 
see the flying artillery come up,’ 
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responded the latter, his eyes spark- 
ling and the blood mantling in his 
cheek, as hotly as it did on the 
fatal day when he fell in the death- 
ride at Balaclava. 

No cannon, however, appeared, 
and under a now burning sun the 
forward march went on. We were 
half afraid to eat our salt rations, 
as no water was to be had; the 
springs had been dried up a month 
before, and the verdure had almost 
disappeared, for the heat was a 
hundred degrees in the shade. I 
turned in my saddle and looked 
rearward, to where our scarlet 
columns of infantry, so firm and 
compact, came on with colours fly- 
ing and bayonets glittering in the 
sun. 

Along all this line of march were 
men lying here and there behind 
them, their red coats dotting the 
route we had come. Many of these 
were victims in the first stages of 
cholera, the ghastly scourge that 
had followed us from Varna. They 
lay with their jackets torn open, 
their stocks unclasped, their parch- 
ed tongues protruding, their dis- 
torted faces blackening in the sun- 
shine, while the army marched on 
and onward still, and while the 
Alpine vulture from the marble 
rocks of Kamishlu looked expect- 
antly on the banquet that was to 
come. 

The greatest number of these 
victims who fell by the wayside 
under disease or fatigue seemed to 
belong to the Household Brigade, 
and with the aid of my field-glass 
I could see the same sister of 
charity, in her black dress and 
quaint white hood, on her knees 
busy among those unfortunate fel- 
lows, who were fated never to 
march more in this world, consol- 
ing them, and, so far as her slender 
means permitted, supplying their 
wants. 

Ere long a cheer rent the air, 
when we came in sight of a cool 
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stream rippling pleasantly between 
grassy banks and groves of wild 
olive and pomegranate trees, tur- 
pentine and caper bushes. It was 
a lovely evening then, and the 
setting sun was wreathed in clouds 
of gold and amber. The infantry 
halted, piled arms, and, breaking 
their ranks, rushed forward to slake 
the thirst that maddened them— 
the Highland Brigade alone waited 
for the command of Sir Colin Camp- 
bell, who halted them at some dis- 
tance from the stream, that they 
might fill their canteens in an or- 
derly manner; while, less fortu- 
nate, we, the 13th Light Dragoons 
with the 11th Hussars, wearing then 
their blue jackets and scarlet pe- 
lisses, all elaborately braided with 
gold, in attendance on old Lord 
Raglan, had to ride far on in ad- 
vance of the First Division of in- 
fantry to reconnoitre, as fresh 
groups of Cossacks had been visi- 
ble, with their lances glinting on 
the brow of a neighbouring hill. 

An alarm was now sent to the 
rear, whither I was despatched with 
an order, in consequence of which, 
making a dreadful clatter with their 
limbers, spare wheels, buckets, 
rammers, sponges, and forge wa- 
gons, the flying artillery went thun- 
dering to the front. 

Just where the road from Sebas- 
topol to the landing-place at Eupa- 
toria crosses the river called the 
Bulganack, it traverses a number of 
grassy slopes and undulations ; and 
over these, after splashing through 
the stream, the Hussars and ours 
rode boldly; but it was not until 
we had surmounted the last of 
them that we became suddenly 
aware of more than two thousand 
Russian cavalry advancing in line 
to meet us, with their skirmishers 
in front in extended order, and 
with carbines unslung. 

On a signal from Lord Raglan, 
his orderly trumpeter sounded a 
halt, and we all reined up, and 
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each man looked witha grim smile 
in his comrade’s face, so much as 
to say, ‘ The time has come !’ 

‘Forward, skirmishers,’ cried 
Lord Cardigan ; ‘the Brigade will 
form line to the front.’ 

On the flank of each squadron 
the brass trumpets rang shrilly out 
as we deployed into line, and the 
men selected for skirmishing darted 
out at full speed, unslinging their 
carbines as they went, and dressing 
from the flanks as strictly as they 
would have done in Maidstone 
barrack-yard, for even when under 
fire the lessons of the drill-sergeant 
are rarely forgotten. 

In rear of this formidable line of 
Russian cavalry rose another swell- 
ing eminence, beyond which were 
distinctly visible the glittering tips 
ofa long line of bayonets ; for there 
concealed, and quietly waiting till 
we should be lured within range of 
musketry, were the six battalions 
of the 17th Infantry Division, each 
a thousand strong, with two bat- 
teries of artillery, and no less than 
nine sotnias of Cossacks ; so the 
little force which formed the British 
advanced guard was thus suddenly 
placed in a perilous and dreadful 
dilemma. In short, it was menaced 
with total capture or destruction. 

‘ What the deuce is to be done ?” 
asked the Quartermaster General, 
who was the first to discover the 
whole situation. ‘Howare we to 
avoid an action, and yet with 
honour cover the retreat of the 
11th and 13th Dragoons ?” 

But now the 8th Hussars and 
the 17th Lancers, with all their 
bannerets fluttering, and our 9- 
pounder field batteries, were sweep- 
ing up to support us ; and the Mus- 
covite infantry, fearing that a much 
greater force was among the hol- 
lows in our rear, and that conse- 
quently they might fall into the 
same snare they had prepared for 
us, remained quietly behind the 
eminence, while the skirmishers on 


each side opened that desultory 
fire which with dragoons is usually 
so ineffective; but as there was 
every prospect of our being charged 
by the heavy cavalry, we were or- 
dered to fall back by alternate 
squadrons ; and the moment this 
retrograde movement began, the 
Russian artillery came rumbling 
out of the hollow at a gallop. The 
guns were wheeled round, the lim- 
bers cast off in a trice, and a can- 
nonade was instantly opened on us. 

Then gap after gap appeared in 
the ranks of the 11th and 13th, as 
rider and horse went floundering 
down, shot dead or to roll about 
in mortal agony, for cannon-shot 
wounds are usually fatal; and, as 
we fell back in this regular but 
protracted order, the round bullets 
ploughed and ripped up the turf 
about our horses’ hoofs. 

A cornet who carried our regi- 
mental standard was unhorsed by 
a nine-pound shot, which disem- 
bowelled the animal he rode; he 
lay half under it, unable to release 
himself, and, as we continued to 
retire, there was every prospect of 
his falling into the hands of the 
butcherly Russians. 

‘Poor Tom Dacres! said the 
squadron leader ; ‘ he is done for.’ 

‘And the standard will be 
taken!’ exclaimed the Colonel, 
who was perhaps more concerned 
for the honour of the regiment 
than for Dacres’ safety ; ‘those 
devils are already within pistol 
range of it. It is lost ! 

‘It is not,’ said I, as a sudden 
burst of enthusiasm seized me, and 
I was anxious to rescue Dacres, 
who was one of the best fellows in 
the regiment, and, moreover, was 
‘the only son of his mother, and 
she was a widow,’ far, far away in 
fenny Lincolnshire. ‘I shall re- 
take it, even if in their hands.’ 

‘Dare you attempt this ?” 

‘No.’ 

‘What then, Rudkin ? 
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*I shall do it, Colonel, and that 
is better than attempting. Who 
will follow me to the rear ?” 

The whole squadron would have 
volunteered, but I quickly selected 
three brave fellows, and wheeling 
round our horses we galloped back 
to where, pale, half stunned, and 
half breathless, poor Dacres lay on 
his back, with both his legs and the 
standard too under his dead horse, 
which in its last agony had rolled 
over him just as he had freed his 
feet from the stirrups. Without 
dismounting, we dragged him up 
by our hands and the standard 
with him; but shot after shot 
whistled about us, and ere I had 
time to think of it, one of these kill- 
ed my horse under me, and another 
struck me in the chest just as I 
left the saddle, and I fell, but stag- 
gered up, only to fall again, while 
the idea flashed upon me and took 
utterance on my lips: ‘O God, 
am I to fall already—to die so 
soon?” 

It was, though momentary, a 
bitter conviction, in the prime of 
health and life to leave so sud- 
denly this pleasant world, to be 
among the first to perish in our 
new career of glory, after escaping 
the charnel-house at Varna, or a 
grave in the Vale of Aladdyn. A 
blindness, that was momentary too, 
came upon me, and when I looked 
again from the ground where I lay, 
I could see the three dragoons 
who had followed me (one bearing 
the recovered standard) rejoining 
the Brigade. There was a fourth, 
who was afoot, and whom I knew 
to be Dacres, safe, while I had all 
the bitterness of being helpless and 
abandoned, for, as I afterwards 
learned, they believed I had been 
killed. 

But little time was left me for re- 
flection, as I was almost immediate- 
ly surrounded by a crowd of fero- 
cious-looking Russian dragoons, 
clad in coarse green uniforms braid- 
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ed with yellow, and wearing glazed 
helmets, under the peaks of which 
but little more of face than their 
red snub noses and massive black 
beards was visible. Blow after 
blow was dealt me, chiefly about 
the shako and on the plates of my 
epaulettes, till, choking in blood, I 
fell again on the turf, and for some 
time was quite insensible. 

When I recovered, the moon 
was shining brightly in a cloud- 
less sky, and all around me the 
scenery was as visible as it would 
have been at noonday. Scared 
doubtless by the din of the recent 
cannonading and carbine firing, 
the birds were still twittering 
about in the caper bushes and 
laurels on the bank of the Bulga- 
nack, the current of which I could 
see shining and rippling as it flow- 
ed away towards the Euxine. Our 
advanced guard of cavalry, to- 
gether with the staff and flying ar- 
tillery, had fallen back upon the 
camp, and I was left lying there 
alone on the ground where the frs¢ 
passage of arms had taken place 
between our troops and those of 
Russia—a passage now forgotten 
amid the greater splendour of the 
Alma; yet not altogether was I 
alone, for near me lay the bodies 
of those who had fallen. They were 
already stripped by the ‘Tartar 
peasantry, and lay gleaming, white, 
still, and ghastly under the steady 
radiance of the moon. 

Two dead horses, Dacres’ charger 
and mine, lay near me, but denuded 
of all their dragoon trappings. 

How I had escaped the plun- 
derers I know not; but only my 
epaulettes, sash, and sword were 
gone. ‘The pain in my chest was 
most oppressive. I thought I was 
dying now, and felt quite resigned ; 
more than I should wow, for then I 
had no one in whom— 

(I checked the speech that was 
about to follow, as my eyes invo- 
luntarily met those of Blanche, 
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which were full of the tenderest 
commiseration.) 

I lay still and with eyes closed, 
for at that dread moment the bor- 
der land of shadows—the land of 
the Great Uncertainty — seemed 
terribly near indeed. 

‘Hélas, mort sur le champ 
dhonneur ’ said a soft voice near 
me. 

My head was tenderly raised, as 
if the speaker wished to test whe- 
ther I was really gone, and on look- 
ing up, I saw bending over me on 
her knees the sweet sad face of 
Sister Louise Marie, the little 
French sceur de charité, who was 
already so well known to our troops 
at Varna by her innumerable acts 
of goodness, kindness, benevo- 
lence, and Christian bravery. 

Her little face seemed very white, 
and whiter still her great quaint 
hood in the moonlight; but blood 
again choked me, my eyes closed, 
and though the pain of my wound 
resembled something like a red- 
hot sword rankling in my breast, I 
became a second time uncon- 
scious. 

When once more I came back to 
the world, the sun was shining 
brightly ; the pain in my chest was 
greatly alleviated, for somehow, un- 
known to me, the ball had been 
extracted by Doctor Thompson, of 
the 44th—the glorious ‘ surgeon of 
the Alma’—he who remained vo- 
luntarily with that terrible gray acre 
of Russian wounded, and perish- 
ed with the most of them. A soft 
pad secured by a bandage had 
stopped further hemorrhage. Again 
my head was gently lifted up, a 
cooling drink was given me, and 
this after a time enabled me to look 
around. 

I was lying on a species of pal- 
let or camp-bed, on the clay floor 
of a Tartar cottage; an edifice 
usually excavated out of the slope 
of a steep hill or bank, in propor- 
tion to the accommodation re- 
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quired. This saves the expense of 
a back wall, and the angles are 
filled up by baked mud. The roof 
which thus projects out of the hill is 
quite flat, and supported by posts, 
thus forming a pleasant verandah. 
Through the open windows of such 
an edifice as this, and beyond these 
posts,which were covered with vine- 
leaves and flowering creepers, I 
could see, stretching in distance far 
away, and steeped in the light ofa 
sunny noon, the rocky vale through 
which the Bulganack wanders to 
the Black Sea. 

In one corner of this rude apart- 
ment, which was almost destitute 
of furniture, as the place had been 
looted by Russian foragers, crouch- 
ed a Tartar woman, wearing a white 
fereedje, grinding corn with a hand- 
mill ; her dark glittering eyes fixed 
on me from time to time with vague 
wonder. In another, on a low di- 
van and quite motionless, was 
seated the sister of charity, reading 
intently a little book, red-edged, 
with a cross on the boards ; a Bre- 
viary to all appearance. 

The pure and regular profile of 
her little face, which was familiar to 
me now, was fully displayed, as the 
hood of her head-dress was folded 
back ; and as she sat in the blaze 
of sunshine that streamed through 
the unglazed window, I could see 
that her face, though young and 
beautiful—so beautiful that her 
grim attire of black serge, over 
which flowed the cape of her un- 
shapely white coif, failed to mar it 
—though very peaceful and divine 
in its expression, yet bore traces 
of care that had been premature, 
and suffering that had been great ; 
though there were times when she 
could seem happy, merry, and 
cheerful; for with her the bitter- 
ness of all the past had gone out 
of her life. 

Her eyes were dark, and their 
lashes long and black, though her 
hair was of the richest brown. On 
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the marriage finger of the left hand 
I afterwards detected two wedding 
rings, which I thought singular, 
as the religious wear but ove; so 
Sister Louise Marié had evidently 
a story. 

Slight though the mere motion 
was of turning on my pillow, it 
arrested her attention ; and hurry- 
ing to my bedside she knelt down 
with a cup of Crimskoi wine-and- 
water. 

‘Where am I, mademoiselle?’ I 
asked faintly. 

‘You must not call me made- 
moiselle, as if I were a great lady 
or a waiting-maid,’ she replied, 
smiling. 

‘What then ?’ 

‘Your sister.’ 

‘Sister Louise Marie?’ 

‘Ah, you know me then?’ she 
exclaimed, with a still brighter 
smile. 

* Know you! ah, who in Bulgaria 
and in the Valley of the Plague did 
not know you? You are an angel 
on earth ! 

‘Hush! you go too far. Would 
that I merited such a character ! 
But you must not speak—more 
than all if you are going to be im- 
pious ; and I, monsieur, who am to 
be your nurse, must control you.’ 

* My nurse—you ?” 

Then she told, with many a 
pretty little French gesticulation of 
manner, that with the aid of two 
soldiers, less severely wounded than 
myself, she had conveyed me to a 
cottage at Bulganack, where the 
ball had been easily extracted ; 
and that she had been left there in 
charge of me and six other sick 
and wounded soldiers—four British 
and two French; and then, lest I 
should talk too much, she left me 
for a time, after playfully putting 
her small soft hands upon my eye- 
lids, and saying, 

‘Tenez-vous bien tranquille— 
fermez les yeux’ (Be still, and 
close your eyes). 
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Though alleviated, as I have 
said, the pain of my wound was 
still great. There seemed to be a 
load crushing down my chest with 
every respiration; but hope now 
began to gather prayerfully in my 
heart that I should yet get well, 
and forget my chances of being 
helplessly murdered by Tartar shep- 
herds, Greek robbers, or prowling 
Cossacks. As the faces of my com- 
rades came in succession before 
me, I longed to be in the saddle, 
and once again among them ; but 
ere that could be, I knew that, 
alas, many must fall never to rise 
again, as it was evident that a 
general action was inevitable ere 
a few days elapsed. 

Without further aid from the 
surgeon, who had simply given his 
directions to her, I was left entirely 
to the care of Sister Louise Marie ; 
and certainly no real sister, no 
wife or mother, could have nursed 
me more tenderly ; though doubt- 
less she was quite as heedful of 
the unfortunates who occupied the 
adjacent huts. 

Though very subdued in man- 
ner, she was full of pretty and en- 
gaging ways. 

‘Call me your little sister,’ she 
would sometimes say. 

And more than once, when I 
was half asleep, she dipped a fin- 
ger in a little font which she had 
hung near my bed, and crossed 
me on the forehead with holy 
water. 

‘Sister Louise, you treat me 
quite as if I were a child,’ said I ; 
‘what a tender mother you would 
be! ; 

She became, if possible, more 
pale than usual when I said this. 
A little spasm crossed her face, and 
her eyelids drooped as she folded 
her hands upon her breast—hands 
that, notwithstanding all the menial 
work she did for us, were as white 
as your own, Miss Bingham ; and 
looking up to heaven, she said in 
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a voice that was 
touching : 

‘I have been both wife and mo- 
ther, monsieur, in the days when 
I never thought to be a sister of 
charity.’ 

‘A wife—a mother—you ?’ I 
repeated, with surprise, as her face 
seemed so young and girlish. 

‘Why do these words surprise 
you, mon ami?’ 

*‘ Because I could not have sup- 
posed all this.’ 

‘I am alone in the world now ; 
I have none to care for save those 
who suffer,and you are one of 
them.’ 

‘In your tender hands, dear Sis- 
ter Louise, my sufferings are fast 
passing away—a few weeks more 
must see me well and strong ; but 
were I to live a thousand years, I 
shall never, never forget you.’ 

She looked at me and smiled 
sadly at my earnestness ; and now 
I knew that she Aad a story to 
tell ; but it proved a very simple 
one. 

‘What was your husband, may 
I ask, Sister Louise?’ said I, after 
a pause. 

‘A soldier like yourself—an 
officer of the 1oth Regiment of 
Chasseurs 4 Pied.’ 

‘And his name?’ I asked, to 
lure her on. 

* Louis-René Morin.’ 

Her voice trembled as she re- 
peated the name of one who was 
doubtless so dear to her once, 
but only a sad and beloved me- 
mory now, though she had nearly 
learned to veil all emotion under 
a calm and usually cheerful ex- 
terior. 

* And your child ?’ 

‘I had—two.’ 

Then ‘the iron seemed to enter 
her soul ;’ and while her lips moved 
as if she was muttering some silent 
prayer, her thick black eyelashes 
became moist and matted with the 
large tears that welled up unbidden. 


inexpressibly 
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‘And they—’ 

‘Are in heaven now, monsieur, 
mon frére,’ she replied hastily ; 
and again her soft dark eyes were 
cast upward with an expression 
alike beautiful and divine. 

‘See, mon ami, see,’ said she, 
as her tremulous little hands drew 
out of her bosom what seemed to 
me at first a bunch of charms at- 
tached to a blue-silk ribbon ;_ but 
which proved to be little conse- 
crated medals, a tiny crucifix, and 
a gold locket containing three 
locks of hair. Two of these 
were fair, one being golden, the 
other quite flaxen ; and no doubt, 
with all her cultivated air of resig- 
nation, this locket was the most 
precious reliquary she possessed, 
as it held all that remained on 
earth of the little tendrils that had 
crept and twined themselvesaround 
the mother’s heart; though she 
consoled herself that they were in 
heaven, and praying there for poor 
lonely maman in her weeds as a 
sister of charity. 

‘Tell me how all these sorrows 
came to pass?’ said I, taking her 
hand caressingly in mine. 

‘ My story may be compressed 
into a few sentences,’ said she ; and 
while fixing her eyes downward 
on the clay floor of the Tartar 
hut, instead of looking at me, she 
began thus, or rather somewhat in 
this fashion. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
THE SISTER OF CHARITY. 


I aM now twenty-four years of 
age. When in my mere girlhood, 
I became a happy wife ; oh, can it 
be that but six years have passed 
since then—six years that seem 
as ages now !—and since I had 
a little boy who called me mo- 
ther, a cherub with rosy cheeks 
and golden curls, who was just be- 
ginning to lisp and prattle, when 
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my second great sorrow came—a 
child sent me to replace the loss 
of my first little René, whose hair 
was so flaxen and silky. 

O mon Dieu!"I can see them 
both yet—the last more plainly 
than the first—more vividly even 
as when I held him up to receive his 
father’s kiss—the farewell kiss of 
my Louis, so handsome, brave, and 
tender, as he marched in haste 
with his regiment from Avignon 
to Paris, where there was soon to 
be enacted that terrible coup d'état ; 
for the 1oth Chasseurs a Pied 
proved to be one of those corps 
on whom the Emperor, then 
Prince President of the Republic, 
mainly relied for support against 
the citizens. 

For two years we had lived in 
happiness at Avignon, and then 
time softened to me the blow I 
had suffered in the loss of my first 
little baby. We were not in the 
barracks at the Papal Palace, but 
—though our means were limited 
—rented a pretty cottage on a 
green slope, at the base of which, 
between vineyards and rose - gar- 
dens, flowed the Rhone. 

In memory I can see it yet, that 
secluded abode, half buried amid 
honeysuckle and jasmine, with 
its charming little flower-garden, 
where Louis’ comrades, who had 
served with him under Canrobert 
in Africa, often came to smoke, 
play chess or dominoes, accom- 
pany me at the piano, or play with 
my little boy, for the Chasseurs 
were as kind-hearted and happy fel- 
lows as they were brave ; and in 
fancy, too, I can see dear, quaint 
old Avignon, with all its embat- 
tled walls and towers, and the 
belfry of the Cordeliers, where 
Petrarch first saw Laura; the 
sterile rocks of Vaucluse, Mont 
Ventoux, ever beautiful with vege- 
tation though its head is veiled in 
snow, and the undulating hills all 
green with vineyards and groves 
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of olive and mulberry trees —a 
scene on which my eyes shall 
never look again, nor should I 
desire to do so, now that all whom 
I loved are gone. 

My heart seemed to go with 
the Chasseurs as the echoes of 
their drums died away on the 
Paris road. The regiment, I have 
said, marched hurriedly and in 
haste, and I was left alone with 
my child and full of keen anxiety, 
for whispers came of terrible things 
that were expected in Paris ; but 
no sure tidings reached me. No 
letters came ; the telegraph wires 
were cut in many places ; in others 
the rails were torn up; the news- 
papers dared not print much in- 
telligence ; the mails were most 
uncertain ; so we, in that remote 
province, knew little or nothing of 
what was being done elsewhere, 
till long after it was past and over. 

As the days stole slowly on 
and became weeks, how anxiously 
I reckoned them and longed for 
my dear Louis! and how I missed 
his happy comrades—merry Jules 
Perreau, who won his epaulettes 
when fighting with the 64th against 
Abou Maza in Africa; Emile de 
Castellain, who had the deadly en- 
counter with two sheikhs in the 
terrible Djerma Pass, and slew 
them both; and who, though a 
great, brawny, and bearded cap- 
tain, was the very slave of a pretty 
wife, whose little white feet he 
would have worshipped, had she 
commanded him to do so; and 
then there was handsome Francois 
Guérin, who led his company so 
bravely at Narah, where the fierce 
Arabs had their nests like eagles 
among the rocks, and who died of 
fever in the Vale of Aladdyn, rav- 
ing alternately in prayer to the 
Blessed Virgin, and in fancied 
love speeches to Mademoiselle 
Pompon, the dancer at the Porte 
St.-Martin. Alas, how sad it was! 

I nursed and laid them all in 
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their graves at Varna—horrible 
Varna ! 

Time, I have said, passed on, 
but there came no tidings from 
Paris—no letters from my husband ; 
but one night—oh, I shall never 
forget it!—I heard the sound of 
shrieks, of maledictions and mus- 
ketry, near my cottage, where 
cowering I lay abed, with little 
Louis nestling in my breast. After 
a time these terrible noises passed 
away, and all became ominously 
still; but I had heard thatthe peo- 
ple were full of wrath against the 
troops of the Republic ; and that 
the troops hated and despised the 
citizens, and that hence many fugi- 
tives and deserters were tracked 
and murdered on the highways. 

I feared that something dreadful 
must have taken place in my 
vicinity ; that my husband might 
have been returning to me and— 
but no—no! I thrust the idea 
aside, as not to be dwelt upon. 

Peeping forth fearfully in the 
early morning, while all Avignon 
lay sunk in purple shadow, and the 
Rhone looked so deep and blue, I 
saw at the bottom of our little gar- 
den the body of a man in uniform. 

It was not the light green and 
gold of the Chasseurs, but dark 
blue embroidered with oak-leaves, 
the costume of a French general. 
He was not, as I at first fear- 
ed, dead; but sorely exhausted 
from wounds, bruises, and toil. He 
had, no doubt, been assailed by 
some of the turbulent peasantry, 
and would be so again if discover- 
ed bythem. I roused him, and, 
assisting him wita my little strength, 
laid him on the only bed my cot- 
tage contained. I bathed and 
bound up his wounds, fh suspect- 
ing the source of which I had 
been right. 

He was a fugitive from Paris, 
seeking to escape from France ; for, 
after he was able to speak, so he 
told me, and of the terrible events 
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which had recently taken place 
there. He related that the Prince 
President, aided by St.-Arnaud 
and Fleury, had resolved to coerce 
the Constitutionists, and with 
this view had swept into prison at 
Paris every statesman and general 
who was in any way eminent for 
public spirit and ability ; that he, 
General Baron Loisel, would have 
shared the same fate had he not 
successfully found concealment. 
Louis Napoleon was then declared 
Dictator of France, and the select- 
ed regiments were marched into 
the streets by General Canrobert, 
who commenced an indiscriminate 
massacre to strike terror into the 
Parisians, two thousand of whom 
were shot on the Boulevards, 
though barricades were thrown up 
and resistance offered by many 
armed men. 

The roth Chasseurs 4 Pied— 
how my heart leaped at theirname! 
—had thrice stormed a barricade 
which he with all who adhered 
to him had thrown up in the Bou- 
levard Poissonnitre, using in its 
construction omnibuses overturn- 
ed and filled with stones, beds, 
pianos, and other furniture from 
the adjacent houses : thrice it was 
stormed, and twice retaken. With 
his own hand he (Baron Loisel) 
had sabred or shot down four offi- 
cers of the Chasseurs ; but the bar- 
rier was carried at last, and all its 
defenders fled for shelter into the 
nearest houses. Then the Chas- 
seurs poured volleys of musketry 
through the shutters of the closed 
windows, compelling all who were 
therein to lie flat on the floor. 

The house in which he had 
sought refuge was forcibly entered, 
the door being blown open by 
musket-balls, and every human 
being in it was bayoneted, save 
himself, regardless of their prayers 
and screams for mercy. He lay 
secure and unseen under a shop- 
counter till darkness fell, after 
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which he made his escape from 
the city, and was on his way to the 
frontier when assailed at night 
by some armed peasantry, who, 
in pursuance of their feud with the 
army, had fired on him in mere 
wantonness because he Was in uni- 
form. 

So there had been fighting in Paris, 
the roth had been severely engaged, 
and at least four of their officers 
had fallen, and by the hand of this 
man! All this gave me cause for 
much and terrible reflection. 

Perhaps this man’s weapon had 
reached the heart of my husband,'in 
whose very bed I was now nursing 
and restoring him that he might 
continue his flight to Switzerland, 
though errors and alarms had 
brought him to Avignon out of his 
direct route. He further told me 
that a very hopeless exile was be- 
fore him, unless his old comrade 
St. Amaud, to whom he wrote 
without delay, stood his friend 
with Louis Napoleon. 

Noné of his wounds were very 
severe, so he recovered rapidly. 

One night, when he was convales- 
cent, little Louis in his night-dress 
was kneeling on my knee, with his 
rosy dimpled hands clasped before 
him, and I was teaching him to beg 
of God that when he died he might 
join his baby brother René, whohad 
gone to heaven before him. After 
a pause the child turned to where 
the Baron, seated in a chair, was re- 
garding us with mingled interest 
and emotion. 

_ ‘I shall pray for you too, mon- 
sieur,’ said Louis. 

‘Why for me, child ?’ he asked. 

‘ Because you are a soldier, like 
my father.’ 

And after he had lisped a few 
words after me, the Baron rose and 
said : 

‘What is his name, madame ? 

* Louis, monsieur.’ 

On this his eyes filled with tears, 
and taking the wondering child in 
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his arms, he kissed him, and said : 
‘I too have a Louis, a little fel- 
low just his age, whom I have 
left in Paris, and never more may 
see, unless St.-Arnaud befriends 
me ; and there too I have a young 
wife, who doubtless mourns for me 
as dead.’ 

We had now a kind of common 
sympathy between us, though 
there were times when a forebod- 
ing seized me, and I could not 
help shuddering. Oh, could it be 
possible that my Louis was one of 
the four officers who had fallen by 
his hand ? 

One morning a messenger reach- 
ed my cottage bearing a letter, the 
contents of which filled my patient 
with joy. It was from St.-Amaud, 
and enclosed the full pardon of 
Louis Napoleon; so the Baron 
prepared to return at once to Paris, 
where he promised gratefully and 
faithfully to search for my husband, 
of whom I heard nothing for two 
months. 

A fortnight more passed away 
in aching and grinding anxiety, 
and then a letter came to me from 
the General. It was brief, and 
said: 

‘I have found your husband ; 
come to him without delay.’ 

He had found my dear, dear 
Louis ; but how ?—dead or alive, 
wounded or in captivity? The 
letter was painfully, tantalisingly 
curt; but there was not a moment 
to be lost now. Collecting all the 
little money I had, I took my 
child in my arms, and locking the 
door of our beloved cottage near 
the Rhone, with its roof and walls 
a leafy mass of climbing roses, 
creeper, jasmine, and vine, all 
blended together and alive with 
little singing birds, without visit- 
ing poor baby’s grave at St.-Pierre, 
I set out for Paris, with a heart 
swollen by one great and absorb- 
ing anxiety—my husband’s fate. 

I had often to travel afoot, for I 
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was too poor to take the rail al- 
ways ; but Heaven supported me, 
otherwise I know not how I should 
have got over the vast distance 
which lies between Avignon and 
the capital, when my forebodings 
proved to be fearfully correct. 

Baron Loisel, true to his pro- 
mise, had searched and found my 
husband, lying severely wounded 
in a common hospital of the city 
—wounded by four balls fired from 
his revolver at the barricade in the 
Boulevard Poissonnitre —and had 
conveyed him to his own house in 
a fashionable suburb, and there I 
found him—but oh, how changed ! 
—carefully aitended by the best 
surgeons in Paris, surrounded by 
every remedy, luxury, and appli- 
ance that the grateful Baron could 
provide ; but, alas, he was sinking 
fast. 

Why dwell on this ? 

His wounds were mortal ; he did 
not live twelve hours after I saw 
him, and just as the Angelus bells 
were ringing out upon the air, he 
expired with his head on my breast, 
and clasping our child’s hand in 
his own. I felt as if it was all a 
maddening dream—a _ nightmare 
from which I must awake to find 
myself in our dear cottage again, 
and that the sound I heard was 
not the hum of Paris, but the mur- 
mur of the Rhone. 

Half my life seemed to have left 
me, and to have gone with him 
into the darkness of eternity, when 
I sat beside his premature grave in 
Pere la Chaise, that wilderness of 
crosses, flowers, and obelisks ; but 
I strove to pluck up courage, for 
my child yet was with me—left but 
for a time only. My trials and 
miseries were not yet over. 

My little Louis sickened and 
died ; I laid him beside his father, 
and then I was alone, and without 
an object in the world—most terri- 
blyalone. There seemed nothing 
worth living for now, and never 
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more would I return to Avignon, 
where every object must remind 
me poignantly of those I had lost. 
But ‘blessed are they that mourn, 
for they shall be comforted; so 
in time there came peace to my 
heart, with a great love of charity 
to all whd were in sorrow or suf- 
fering. 

I adopted the habit I now wear 
—and so am here. 


The girl’s face—for in truth she 
was but little more than a girl— 
was full of holy beauty as she ended 
her simple story; but it spoke of 
the sadness of the unforgotten past, 
blended with a divine hope for the 
future, and in her long-lashed eyes 
and on her lips there seemed to 
hover the very spirit of the words 
she had quoted. 

Thus it was, that she wore /wo 
plain rings ; the first her husband’s 
wedding gift, the second as a re- 
ligieuse. 

I quitted Bulganack when con- 
valescent ; but instead of going to 
the hospital at Scutari, or idling 
about Pera, I rejoined my regi- 
ment in the camp of the Light 
Brigade, or all that remained of it 
after Balaclava ; and when vzex/ I 
saw Sister Louise Marie, she had 
found her true home —one that 
was far beyond the grave. 

One morning after a fearful storm 
of snow and biting wind, I had 
breakfasted on some _ half-ground 
coffee, boiled in a camp-kettle lid, 
and instantly mounted, as I had to 
ride on duty to the French camp. 

As I passed the huts and tall 
poplar trees of Balaclava on my 
left, the rear of the Turkish de- 
fences and batteries, and Lord Rag- 
lan’s head-quarters (a large farm- 
house with some vineyards), and 
then rode in a north-westerly di- 
rection towards the right flank of 
the French army, the cold blast 
that swept over the snowy waste 
from the Black Sea was beyond 
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conception bitter and paralysing, 
though I was well provided against 
it, in a thick pilot coat, a furred 
hood, and long Crimean boots, to- 
gether with some of those cosy 
cuffs, comforters, and muffatees 
which the kind girls of England 
sent us, and every way looking as 
unlike a smart Light Dragoon as 
possible ; and strange to say, not- 
withstanding the intensity of the 
cold, wherever the ground was bare, 
the bulbous roots, especially the 
purple crocus and snowdrop, were 
sprouting. 

On the sheltered or lee side of 
an old ruined wall in a lonely place, 
I saw a dark object lying amid the 
snow, and on drawing nearer, dis- 
covered it to be a woman—a sister 
of charity, either torpid with cold 
or frozen dead. Springing from my 
horse, I found the latter to be the 
case, and more than all, as I drew 
back her hood, that this victim to 

- her Christian duties and the horror 
of our winter camp was poor little 
Louise Marie, who had nursed me 
so tenderly at Bulganack—she who 
had ever been so cheerful and 
hopeful, so placid and sweetly con- 
tent. 

I was deeply moved, familiar as 
we were then with death and suf- 
fering, on making this painful and 
startling discovery. 

Her eyes were closed, or very 
nearlyso; thus she must have pass- 
ed away in a species of sleep or 
torpor, the result of exhaustion and 
cold, and darkly the long black 
lashes lay on her cheeks, now paler 
than marble, pale as the snowflakes 
that rested on her dress. Her 
small white hands, that had never 
wearied in the performance of kind 
offices to the sick or suffering, were 
now, as I had often seen them, 
crossed upon her breast. One 
grasped her rosary, and her little 
bunch of relics which I had seen at 
Bulganack, with the locket that 
contained her children’s hair; the 
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other held a little basket which held 
some medicines with which she 
had no doubt been going on one 
of her errands of mercy, when her 
delicate nature had succumbed to 
those severities she was so ill cal- 
culated to endure ; and soshe had 
perished thus miserably and help- 
lessly in the night, though eighty 
thousand Frenchmen were almost 
within hail of the place where she 
lay. 

I galloped to their camp, and 
returned with a few of the 6th Zou- 
aves; and these rough fellows, all 
bronzed and bearded, were deeply 
moved, some of them to tears, as 
they dug her last bed in the 
snow-covered ground. Muffling 
her in my cloak—other coffin 
or shroud there were none—we 
buried her in the habit of her 
order, and all her little relics 
with her; and as they covered 
her up, a corporal, a stately man, 
on the breast of whose tattered jac- 
ket were the medals he had won 
under Canrobert at Mascara and 
Oran, uncovered his now. grizzled 
head to the winter blast, and read 
with reverence from his missal the 
prayersforthe dead. Each man then 
raised his right hand in salute and 
we separated in haste, for already 
a rocket soaring high in the gray 
leaden atmosphere announced 
that a simultaneous cannonade was 
to be opened on Sebastopol from 
all points at once. 

That soldiers should be buried 
in heaps, and lie over each other in 
ghastly tiers after a battle, seemed 
only the natural order of events ; 
but somehow, of all our graves in 
the Crimea, the last home of that 
little French sister of charity, with- 
in sound of the adverse batteries 
at Sebastopol, seemed to me the 
most uncouth. Her miserable fate 
made a deep impression upon me 
even then, though King Death was 
ever at our elbows, and we recked 
but little of him. 
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So the long-drawn days had ended 
Of the lonely loveless life 

Of a bride—the bride of heaven— 
Always bride, but never wife, 


More than once, when relating 
this brief memory of the Crimea, I 
had been interrupted by pretty little 
expressions of well-bred commisera- 
tion from the ladies, and when steal- 
ing a glance at Blanche, I had de- 
tected tears in her dear eyes at cer- 
tain parts of it, but more particu- 
larly at that passage where I had 
been unhorsed and shot down; and 
this manifestation of tenderness in- 
tensely gratified me, though her 
manner was as gay as ever. 

‘I thank you for your story, 
dearest Lance,’ she whispered as 
she passed me, adding aloud, ‘ you 
have certainly whiled away an hour 
of a wet day, after we had become 
ennuyed with music and ourselves, 
the racing game, and cockamaroo 
to boot.’ 

‘ Thus it was, Colonel, in conse- 
quence of the bullet which led to 
- my acquaintance with the French 
sister of charity, that I was zof at 
the Alma,’ said I, with some point 
to Stapleton, who, having been anx- 
ious for billiards, had listened to 
me with an impatience which he 
did not care much to disguise ; but 
his long moustaches found him 
some occupation the while ; and at 
‘tiffin,’ the General, as I fully ex- 
pected, told us that after Chillian- 
wallah some such adventure as 
mine had occurred to Rummun 
Singh, the subadahr major of his 
regiment, the difference being that 
his nurse was not a sister of charity, 
but a deuced pretty Nautch girl, 
who had missed her ¢roupe, and 
been strolling near the field. 

I did not quite see the resem- 
blance; but the worthy old General’s 
associations of ideas were often sin- 
gular, as they all tended to India 
in general, and the famous field in 
particular. 





CHAPTER XV. 
DAY DREAMS. 


A TIME is coming when I shall 
have to record morestartling events 
than friendly gatherings round the 
library fire, flirting speeches, or love- 
making; forwe—theactors, at least, 
in this little life-drama—were all 
bound for India, where a perilous 
time indeed was before us. 

Such is the inconstancy of our 
nature, and so selfish is the human 
heart at times, that in the absorp- 
tion of my new passion for Blanche 
Bingham, I was quite oblivious of 
any pain my attentions might in- 
flict on her cousin, the gentle Hen- 
riette, whom I had at one time been 
so solicitous to please. 

If—as at one time I had hoped 
and flattered myself—she had been 
beginning to love me, during the 
months of our past pleasant inti- 
macy at Thorsgill Hall, she must 
now have become painfully sensi- 
ble of considerable neglect, in the 
omission of attentions which she 
had been wont to receive from me, 
and not quite as a matter of course ; 
for a heart that loves is subtle in 
discovering this, ‘and women,’ says 
a female writer, ‘ being perhaps less 
humanised than men, retain many 
of the simple forms of animal in- 
stincts still; and, somehow, in- 
stinctseldomer makes mistakes than 
pure reason in this kind of matter.’ 

Is it unreasoning egotism to ad- 
mit that, in the exultation of my 
new proprietary and successful love 
affair, I actually felt as if I had 
something to revenge upon her for 
the petty episode in the conserya- 
tory with Colonel Stapleton, and 
furthermore for the fragment of the 
conversation overheard when the 
cousins were gathering the rose- 
leaves? 

And there were times, when I 
was hovering about or conversing 
with my fair fiancée, that I have 
found her quiet dark eyes regard- 
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ing us with something of sadness, 
if not disdain, in their expression ; 
and then only did a sentiment of 
reproach occur to me, though say- 
ing in my heart the while — for 
Blanche had fairly taken it by 
storm—‘ Thank Heaven I did not 
go too far, and so commit my- 
self!’ 

I, who had so many miserable 
doubts concerning the future with 
Henriette, had not, or seemed to 
have none so far as her more vola- 
tile cousin was concerned. I had 
taken a leap in the dark and pro- 
posed blindly, trusting to Fate and 
those Parcze the Horse Guards, 
and, like Micawber, that ‘ some- 
thing would turn up’ for me in 
India. 

I was full of happiness certainly ; 
but true it is ‘ that seldom can one 
reap joy in this world, without en- 
tailing sorrow on another; and 
though I foresaw it not then, Hen- 
riette’s hour of retribution was to 
come, when I was to suffer for the 
vanity in which I was indulging 
then. 

So deeply did the passion for 
Blanche inspire me, that my life 
seemed only to date from the time 
she came to Thorsgill Hall, but 
a few weeks back. Beyond that 
period, all seemed a chaos, a cloudy 
and unprofitable waste ; and though 
I looked forward with dread to the 
temporary separation which was in- 
evitable, I longed with impatience 
to bridge it over, if possible, by 
activity—to rejoin, to embark and 
to sail for India, where alone I 
could win her, and where I trust- 
ed that some kind spirit would 
smile upon our fortunes ; ‘for, as 
she once whispered to me, ‘I would 
not have our marriage spoken of as 
a “bread-and-cheese one,” dearest 
Lance.’ 

But in my perfect assurance of 
her iove, I had no doubt of every- 
thing being possible; and even 
schemed in my heart that, if her 
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family objected on the plea of 
funds, and that I was only a cap- 
tain of Rifles, I should persuade 
Blanche to marry, and march up 
country in spite of them. I was 
too absorbed to see a difficulty in 
anything. Would she prefer love 
in camp and quarters—a barrack 
or a bungalow to a palace at Gar- 
den Reach ; and being carried ina 
palanquin, slung on two bamboo 
poles, to a handsome carriage and 
pair in Chowringhee ? 

Time ere long would show. 

‘Such a pity it is that those girls 
are going away so far as India,’ said 
Howard, one day when their de- 
parture began to be spoken of. 

‘Yes,’ replied Stapleton, ‘and 
“ as blooming candidates for matri- 
monial perferment.” They will not 
be in Calcutta a month before both 
are engaged, and all the more 
readily that they don’t require to 
shake the pagoda tree.’ 

How was it that the Colonel’s 
tone always jarred upon my ear? 
Where was now my former jeal- 
ousy of this personage, who, it 
seemed to me, since the advent of 
Blanche’s arrival, had addicted him- 
self more than ever to dangling 
about Miss Guise? Yet I began 
to perceive, after a time, that our 
talltawny-haired friend was covertly 
unpleasant in his manner when I 
was by the side of my intended. 

‘The deuce!’ thought I ; ‘does the 
fellow mean to rival me with both ? 
Henriette was somewhat of an at- 
traction to him before; can she 
be less so now ?” 

Stapleton was undoubtedly a 
well-bred man; hence a tone of 
half compliment, half banter, and 
covert insouciance, which he 
adopted at times when he con- 
versed with Blanche, seemed to 
me very inexplicable, unless it could 
be that he felt secretly irritated by 
the mode in which he was men- 
tioned in her letter from Brighton. 
This bearing galled and annoyed 
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me the more that I had no acknow- 
ledged right to resent it, and | 
knew him to be a blas¢é man ofthe 
world ; hence I was not sorry when 
he announced one morning that his 
presence was required in town, 
when he would be a week at ‘the 
Rag,’ previous to rejoining at Chat- 
ham. He took his departure by 
the up-train, and I saw him no more 
till we met in Bengal, under very 
different circumstances. 

Now our happy little circle at 
Thorsgill Hall—my visit to which 
was indeed one of those events in 
life described by Moore as a green 
spot in the waste of memory—was 
about to be broken up, and per- 
haps, small though it was, never to 
meet all together again. 

India was before most of us— 
India with its vastness of empire 
and extent ; and happy it was for 
us that we could not lift the veil 
of the future, that hid the horrors 
of the coming mutiny. 

The Howards left us for London, 
and then came a night when I 
heard, with an indifference that at 
one time would have astonished 
me, that Henriette Guise was to 
leave us on the morrow to visit 
Mrs. Appleton, her future chape- 
rone. This sudden announcement 
took all at the Hall by surprise— 
all, at least, save one, though | ob- 
tained a clue to it ere long. 

‘ Why would she not wait for her 
cousin Blanche, that they might 
travel together?’ asked her uncle 
and aunt. But Henriette, though 
she shed abundance of tears at a 
leavetaking that would too pro- 
bably be a final one in this world, 
was quietly and resolutely deter- 
mined to quit Thorsgill Hall. Mrs. 
Poplin did the requisite packing, 
and the preparations for her depar- 
ture were soon complete; but ere 
it took place we had a somewhat 
startling episode. 
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CHAPTER XVI, 


CONTAINING SOMETHING OF THE 
‘OLD, OLD STORY.’ 


Some of the incidents connected 
with this flying visit to Thorsgill 
Hall may seem trivial; but they 
became nevertheless full of import- 
ance in the time to come—at least 
to the author of these pages. 

On the night before her de- 
parture, Henriette Guise excelled 
herself in her toilet, though ‘all 
her things’ were packed up. How 
charmingly her dark hair was 
smoothed and dressed around her 
graceful head! Indian bracelets, 
the last gifts of General Dormer, 
glittered on her white arms; and 
round and white hershoulders came 
out of the maize-coloured dress 
that fitted her to perfection, while 
the blush-rose that nestled over 
her left ear looked as fresh and 
sweet as herself. Well might aunt 
Dormer—I had already mentally 
adopted her as a relation—say, 
‘ Darling, you are looking your very 
best to-night !’ 

And, sooth to say, she was doing 
so. She was unusually gay. I 
thought the girl was glad to be 
going, and I could not help re- 
flecting how nearly it had been 
that she and I might not have been 
parting thus; and so my thoughts 
went back to that sunny evening 
when we were seated in the bay 
window of the library, and when I 
was on the very verge of a pro- 
posal, encouraged by the confiding 
manner in which she replaced her 
hand in mine, after suddenly with- 
drawing it. 

For some time past she had 
generally evaded me; or perhaps 
it might have been that I had be- 
come indifferent to her movements, 
so completely was I absorbed in 
those of another; but on this night 
—the last, too probably, we should 
ever spend together—she was un- 
usually frank and friendly with me. 

r 
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As I turned from her and gazed 
on Blanche, nestling with girlish 
grace and childlike affection close 
by the old General, over whose face 
smiles seemed to ripple at some of 
the things she was saying to him, 
the thought occurred to me, was I 
acting fairly to him in contracting 
a secret engagement with his niece, 
while under his own roof, and with- 
out his knowledge? But it was 
Blanche herself who had sealed my 
lips, and pledged me to secrecy 
for a time. 

The General and his wife—a 
kind old couple indeed—doted on 
these two beautiful girls; all the 
more that their own little ones had 
all passed away in childhood, and 
found their graves at various up- 
country stations in the Punjaub 
and elsewhere. 

Suddenly the old man_ left 
Blanche’s side, and crossed the 
drawing-room to where Henriette 
was seated on the sofa with me, 
talking of such commonplace mat- 
ters as the requirements for the 
overland route. He took her white 
face caressingly between his brown 
hands, and kissing her tenderly on 
the forehead, said, 

‘This is the last night you may 
be in Thorsgill Hall for years to 
come, my dear, deargirl ; andthough 
whatever we are doing for the /as¢ 
time has generally something of 
sadness in it, let me hear you sing 
again ; just once again, Henriette.’ 

‘With pleasure, dearest uncle ; 
but what shall it be ?’ 

‘ Anything you please.’ 

‘Something merry ?” 

‘Well, I would rather not; for 
though that wag Blanche has been 
making me laugh, I am far from 
feeling merry when I know that 
your place here will be vacant to- 
morrow, and | feel by anticipation 
how lonely the old house will be 
without you_all.’ 

‘Then I shall sing you some- 
thing very, very sad,’ she replied, 
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smiling brightly, as she seated her- 
self at the piano. 

I rose to be of service, as usual, 
but she simply bowed and said, 

‘Thanks, no; I do not require 
music, as I shall sing from memory.’ 

On this I retired to my seat, and 
Henriette at once commenced a 
little lyrical piece, the accompani- 
ment to which was very beautiful. 
It seemed a very singular song for 
a young girl to sing, and her mode 
of execution, with the sweetness of 
the melody, rather than the words, 
actually moved me ; but there was 
always a seductive cadence in the 
voice of Henriette Guise. 

At first I suspected it was some 
composition of her own; but she 
assured me afterwards that it was 
from the pen of an unknown or for- 
gotten Scottish writer, and now I 
can only recall two of the verses : 


‘Oh, would that the wind that is sweeping 
now 
O’er the restless and weary wave 
Were swaying the leaves of the cypress- 
bough 
O'er the calm of my early grave! 
And my heart, with its pulses of fire and 
life, 
Oh, would it were still as stone! 
I am weary, weary of all the strife 
And the selfish world I have known, 
I only sigh for a bright quiet spot 
In the churchyard by the stream, 
Whereon the morning sunbeams float, 
And the stars at midnight dream ; 
Where only Nature's sounds may wake 
The sacred and silent air, 
And only her beautiful things may break 
Through the long grass waving there.’ 


Her voice seemed to become a 
little tremulous as she concluded, 
but she left the piano with one of 
her brightest smiles, and said : 

* How silent you all are! A song is 
often a signal for general conver- 
sation. I fear that I have made 
you quite melancholy, and this may 
be ominous to one having a long 
journey before her.’ 

‘Good heavens, where did you 
pick up that grave-digger's ditty, 
Henriette ? asked Blanche. ‘ It 
sounded like some horrible dirge,’ 
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‘Yet, my dear girl, you sang it 
very sweetly,’ said the General, 
playfully pinching the chin of the 
performer, who soon after rose to 
retire. 

‘Good-night, Captain Rudkin,’ 
said she, with a gaiety of manner 
that was far from flattering ; ‘or 
rather, I should say good-bye,’ she 
added, ‘as I leave this place so 
early that I shall not see. you to- 
morrow.’ 

‘So soon ?’ I stammered. 

‘ Yes, very early. I must, if pos- 
sible, catch the “flying Scotch- 
man” at Darlington ; and too pro- 
bably we shall never meet again, 
though we may hear of each other.’ 

‘ Good-bye then ; but not for ever, 
I hope,’ said I, smiling too, while 
I thought, considering my future 
relations with Blanche in Calcutta, 
of the certainty we should have of 
seeing each other a good deal, for 
then I must become by alliance a 
cousin also. 

Her hand, so soft and shapely, 
touched mine fora moment. Sweet 
was her manner and calm _ her 
smile as with a farewell bow she 
withdrew, accompanied by her 
aunt and uncle, who had some 
matters on which to confer ‘with 
her, or some final arrangements to 
make; and so I was left alone 
with Blanche, while the song and 
inscrutable bearing of Henriette 
seemed, I knew not why, to haunt 
me reproachfully. 

This emotion was very fleeting, 
for another little hand, quite as 
soft and shapely, stole into mine, a 
bright face came nestling close to 
my cheek, and Blanche said in her 
most winning tone : 

‘Lance, will you always love me 
as you do now?” 

‘Why ask me such a question, 
Blanche ?’ said I softly, while look- 
ing into her dear confiding eyes, 
after one quick glance to see that 
the curtains of the drawing-room 
arch were still close, 
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‘ Forgive me, darling ; but I am 
so happy that [ tremble—’ 

‘Tremble, Blanche—for what ?’ 

* The future ; I cannot help it. I 
love you and Henriette too, all the 
more that you are so good without 
being a bit stupid.’ 

‘Blanche ! 

‘Well — because stupidity and 
goodness so often go together ; but, 
O Lance, I do love you!’ 

Sweet are the lips that tell us— 
not in words alone—how dear we 
are ; yet words are precious too— 
most precious to remember. 

‘And now good-night, my own 
one,’ she whispered. ‘I must fol- 
low my cousin—good-night.’ 

In the intoxication of such whis- 
pers, and with the fondling of these 
dear hands, what was the depar- 
ture of Henriette to me ? 

Blanche disappeared, and I was 
left for a time to revel in my own 
happy thoughts, 





CHAPTER XVII. 
THE COUSINS. 


* TEARS, cousin,’ said Blanche, 
on perceiving that the former had 
been weeping when she joined her 
in her dressing-room ; ‘ but it is 
natural—you are leaving us, Hen- 
riette.’ 

‘Aunt is so dear— uncle so 
kind—and I may never see them 
more,’ she replied hurriedly, and 
not without a little air of annoy- 
ance. 

Of late there had not been much 
of the mutual confidence thatyhad 
hitherto existed between the cou- 
sins ; but, on this night, as it was 
the last they could spend together 
at Thorsgill Hall before their de- 
parture to India, after Mrs. Poplin 
had been dismissed, Blanche, while 
caressing in her lap a little black- 
and-tan terrier I had given her, 
with silver collar and bell—a crea- 
ture so tiny that it could pass 
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through a stirrup-iron—sat in her 
dressing-robe by Henriette’s bed- 
room fire, chatting with all her 
usual gaiety ; while the latter with 
her nimble white fingers coiled up 
the silky masses of her dark hair 
for the night. 

One might readily have thought 
that beauty such as theirs, though 
so different in its character, did not 
require much enhancement; yet 
upon the toilette-table, which, like 
its great oval mirror, was grace- 
fully draped in rose-coloured silk 
and white lace, lay innumerable 
pieces of jewelry, cut-glass bottles 
full ofmysterious essences and com- 
pounds, and all the etcetera that 
Rimmel and the best shops in 
Bond-street can furnish—require- 
ments which, if absolutely neces- 
sary, were quite enough to have 
made my barrack-room and bunga- 
low prospects vanish in thin smoke. 

It is scarcely etiquette, I fear, to 
report conversations or private 
confidences between young ladies 
when in, or nearly in, their night- 
dresses, when their back hair is all 
undone, and their pretty feet, half 
slippered, are planted on the warm 
fender, and the merits or demerits 
of their male friends are under re- 
view, together with matches, en- 
gagements, lovers, honeymoons,and 
everything save cats, poodles, and 
parrots; but without some such 
breach of etiquette, how is chap- 
ter xvii. to be written, or my story 
to be told ? 

‘ Accept that pearl spray for your 
dark hair, Henriette,’ said Blanche; 
‘it does not suit mine.’ 

‘Thanks, dear cousin,’ replied 
Henriette, laying the jewel, the ef- 
fect of which she had been trying, 
back into its case ; ‘ but I cannot 
think of depriving you of it.’ 

‘Why ? 

‘It is so valuable.’ 

‘I have plenty of other orna- 
ments — enough and to spare ; 
moreover, pearls don’t suit me. 
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You remember that Rudkin ad- 
mired you with it on the first night 
you wore it, as you told me, so do 
pray keep it.’ 

‘A thousand thanks, dear 
Blanche,’ said Henriette, putting 
her arms round her cousin’s neck 
from behind, and kissing the crown 
of her head. ‘ Yes, he did admire 
its effect,’ she continued, replacing 
the spray for a moment amid her 
dark hair, and glancing at her side 
face coquettishly in the mirror. 

‘So he told me,’ said Blanche, 
as she ran her fairy fingers through 
the rippling masses of her golden 
hair; ‘and then Colonel Staple- 
ton—’ 

‘I was so glad when Ze went 
away,’ interrupted Henriette. ‘I 
am seldom deceived in my first 
impressions of men, and to me 
there seemed always something 
sinister and insincere about it—yet 
he can be very taking in manner, 
I grant you ; however, his sudden 
attentions bored rather than flat- 
tered me.’ 

‘Sudden were they ? 

‘ Somewhat so.’ 

‘I thought he was rather given 
to ignoring ladies—rejoicing in the 
freedom of bachelorhood, and turn- 
ing up his single-blessed nose at 
matrimony.’ 

‘I never thought he had any 
views in that way, at least so far 
as I was concerned,’ said Hen- 
riette frankly; ‘and then there 
was poor simple Mr. Howard—l 
think he was a silent admirer of 
us both.’ 

‘Too silent for my taste,’ said 
Blanche, tossing up the terrier to 
catch it again in her lap. 

‘But he was quiet and gentle— 
very like his mother, I think.’ 

‘Yes, very like, so far as want of 
beard and whiskers go.’ 

‘Blanche, what odd things you 
say! Captain Rudkin seems hope- 
lessly smitten with you.’ 


‘Perhaps,’ replied the other 
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carelessly ; ‘but it is useless, you 
know, cousin.’ 

Henriette eyed her keenly fora mo- 
ment, but Blanche wassmiling into 
the fire. Then turning suddenly, 
as if struck by some association of 
ideas, she asked : 

‘What 7s the cause of this sud- 
den determination of yours to visit 
Brighton ?” 

‘ Determination ? repeated Hen- 
riette, who coloured quickly, as 
Blanche could detect in the mirror. 

‘Yes, cousin.’ 

‘What other cause could I 
have but a wish to see the Ap- 
pletons ?” 

‘But won’t you see enough of 
them, as we go all out together 
overland ?” 

* Mrs. Appleton is so motherly— 
so kind.’ 

‘Not more so than aunt Dor- 
mer, surely ?” 

‘Oh no, she could never be so.’ 

‘Come now, Henriette dear— 
you cannot hoodwink me.’ 

*I do not think of doing so,’ re- 
plied poor Henriette, blushing 
more deeply now. 

‘The truth is—if you will confess 
it—that this old country house has 
grown weary to you, intolerable, 
since the occurrence of a certain 
event.’ 

‘To what event do you refer?’ 
asked Henriette, while her short 
upper lip quivered and her face re- 
sumed its general paleness of com- 
plexion. 

‘Cannot you guess ?” 

‘Indeed I cannot.’ 

‘I mean the departure of Staple- 
ton,’ said Blanche, though this 
perhaps was not the reply she had 
at first intended, for she was in a 
mischievous mood to-night. 

‘What is Colonel Stapleton to 
me?’ asked Henriette, with an 
emotion of relief, yet with ahaughty 
toss of her little head. ‘A minute 
ago did I not express my satisfac- 
tion that he had gone ?’ 
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‘That might only be a cloak,’ 
laughed Blanche. 

‘Cousin,’ replied Henriette in- 
nocently, ‘ I would conceal nothing 
from you.’ 

‘Had you never a fancy for 
Lancelot Rudkin—or he for you ?” 

All things considered, the ques- 
tion was perhaps a cruel one ; but, 
with all her good qualities, Blanche 
could at times be rather pitiless 
in her rivalries, even though the 
yearning heart of her addressed 
might be, for all she knew, torn 
by neglect and disappointment— 
and it was a large and tender heart 
which beat under the soft white 
bosom of her she spoke to now. 

‘Oh no,’ said Henriette, turning 
fully round and displaying two 
lovely dimpled elbows, as she 
coiled away the last wreath of her 
hair and stuckin along pin. ‘What 
have you ever seen in me to make 
you think so ? 

‘Only an admission you nearly 
made on that day when we were 
gathering the rose-leaves.’ 

‘You labour under some very 
strange misapprehension or mis- 
take.’ 

‘And then there was that little 
tableau in the library window.’ 

‘I repeat that you are quite mis- 
taken, dear cousin,’ said Hen- 
riette, now assuming the offen- 
sive ; ‘he is yowr admirer, and you 
know he is.’ 

* Mine ? exclaimed Blanche, 
laughing. 

‘Yes; and if you are not en- 
gaged, you ought to be.’ 

‘Ought to be! what do you 
mean ?” 

Henriette made no reply, so 
Blanche smiled a saucy conscious 
smile, and immediately changed 
the subject. 

‘I wonder if Jacky Appleton’s 
curate still adores even her shadow, 
as he used to do, at Brighton. It 
isn’t much use his doing so, how- 
ever. If my Plunger is there, | 
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shall make you welcome to the re- 
version of him.’ 

‘Thanks, Blanche. How can I 
appreciate your generosity ?’ asked 
Henriette, who was too gentle to 
feel long annoyed, and was now 
laughing merrily. 

‘ By being civil to the poor fel- 
low. Though he is an heir to an 
old baronetcy, I don’t think I 
could endure him now.’ 

‘Why xow, more especially ?” 

‘I cannot say.’ 

‘Is it love of change, or change 
of love ?” 

‘Both perhaps ; and now, good- 
night. The carriage will be at the 
door for you betimes to-morrow, 
uncle says, so once again, cousin 
dear, good-night ; and with a kiss 
on each cheek Blanche Bingham 
swept away to her own room, leav- 
ing Henriette, who was not fated 
to have much repose for that night. 

During the foregoing conversa- 
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tion she had checked with difficulty 
more than once an indignant feel- 
ing, that made large tears gather 
under her white eyelids, or a flush 
to cross her cheek. She felt in- 
stinctively that there had been 
something unkind in the tone and 
bearing of her volatile cousin, and 
Henriette regretted this, and strove 
to thrust the conviction aside ; for 
though she had plenty of proper 
spirit, she was gentle and soft- 
hearted by nature; she sincerely 
loved her bright little cousin, and 
now they were about to be sepa- 
rated for a time. 

She did not complete her un- 
dressing ; but sat thoughtfully gaz- 
ing into the changing embers of the 
fire long after Blanche had deposit- 
ed her tiny dog in a dainty mother- 
of-pearl basket lined with silk, laid 
her head on the laced pillow, and 
gone off into the land of pleasant 
dreams. 





SO LONG AGO. 
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WE watched the streamlet in its course 
Flowing towards the sea, 

Methought its ever-gathering force 
Was as my love for thee. 

My love would aye endure, I said, 
While streamlets onward flow ; 

But my love lives and thine is dead— 
It was so long ago. 


And now as Life’s great stream flows on 


We stand on either side, 

We cannot meet, Love's time is gone, 
The stream is grown too wide. 

Forget that last day by the stream— 
Shall I forget it? No; 

Forget we ever dreamed that dream— 
It was so long ago. 














MUSIC PAST AND PRESENT. 


—_—_—— 


It is acurious speculation whether 
the singers of former times were in 
reality so much greaterin the know- 
ledge and practice of their art than 
those of the present day. In paint- 
ing, in carving, in sculpture, and in 
the composition of musicitself,many 
persons would have us believe that 
we have deteriorated. ‘True, with 
regard to these latter arts, judgment 
may be formed by comparison, 
whilst the excellence of bygone 
singers can only be estimated by 
the critical writings and independ- 
ent records of those who lived at 
the same period, and heard them 
sing. Thus our conception of what 
has been, in perishable things, is 
moulded on criticism—perhaps flat- 
tering, perhaps otherwise—handed 
down to posterity from generation 
to generation; each decade pro- 
bably adding a modicum of praise 
or the reverse on its own account, 
leaving us to possible exaggeration 
either one way or the other. By 
these means we are led to believe 
that a pitch of perfection was once 
reached, which would appear to be 
amazing when compared with the 
present state of things. Yet we 
are supposed to have advanced and 
to be still advancing in refinement, 
in civilisation, in arts and sciences, 
and in general knowledge. Can 
this be so? and is the cry of ‘old 
times’ nothing but a delusion? 
These thoughts raise doubts as to 
whether, with regard to the vocal 
art, we have progressed or retro- 
graded. For instance, who has not 
heard of Farinelli, the famous male 
soprano of the last century? This 
wonderfully-gifted individual —at 
least, by all accounts he was so— 


sang so divinely, and so ravished his 
listeners with his exquisite strains, 
that one lady on hearing him ex- 
claimed: ‘One Farinelli, one 
God! It is well known that even 
now instances occasionally occur 
where similar infatuations take 
place ; and who shall say how many 
fair bosoms have heaved, or how 
many bright eyes have become sud- 
denly brighter, on hearing the dul- 
cet notes of a Mario or a Giuglini? 
What known and unknown con- 
quests these artistes must have 
made in their time! But then, la- 
dies nowadays are more circum- 
spect; they are taught to keep their 
feelings more under command, and 
they incline to let ‘ concealment, 
like a worm i’ the bud, feed on 
their damask cheek,’ rather than 
give way to hasty and impious ex- 
pressions of delight in public: 
‘what would Mrs. Grundy say ? 
Nor can they be blamed for so do- 
ing; otherwise everybody would 
look into their hearts and find out 
all their little secrets, and the world 
would not perhaps be edified there- 
by. ‘Therefore the mask worn by 
the young lady of the present age 
may be said to be almost a neces- 
sary evil, with which we must re- 
main content, and bring ourselves 
to look upon as one of the con- 
comitants of over-sensitiveness and 
civilisation. 

Apart from this, however, let us 
consider what was the method 
which these wonderful singers of a 
past age adopted, and what is the 
style that is now in force. 

From all that can be gathered, it 
seems that in former times, in each 
and every era, two or three fine 
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voices, having attached to them 
the like number of intellects be- 
yond the average, were in exist- 
ence, as is the case now. But at 
the same time there appears to have 
been a mighty amount of affecta- 
tion and undignified squabbling, 
which if now indulged in would at 
once seal the fate of those who en- 
gaged in it. Besides, were the public 
of those days so capable of judging 
as they are now, or had they the 
same opportunity? Was music, as an 
art, generally understood, except 
amongst a few of the higher classes, 
who were probably prejudiced in 
favour of one or two artistes whom 
they delighted to pet and flatter ; 
and was it not too expensive a 
luxury for the people to enjoy to 
any great extent? But now all is 
changed ; and what with classes and 
societies, founded on all kinds ofsys- 
tems, and what with popular con- 
certs and classical soirées, music has 
spread so extensively, and so much 
of it is daily and hourly performed, 
that nearly every one has heard an 
amount of sweet and other sounds 
which would somewhat astonish 
our forefathers. Again, so far as 
England was concerned, a century 
ago opera, as an amusement, was 
confined mostly to the nobility and 
upper classes ; whereas the liking, 
or pretended liking, for it is now 
almost universal, and all classes 
may, at a very small cost, gratify 
any desires they may have in that 
direction. 

Then we have numberless halls 
of dazzling light nightly filled 
with large audiences, who take 
their music mixed with alcohol 
and impregnated with tobacco 
smoke, and supplemented with a 
due proportion of well-worn comi- 
cality and scantily-clad ballet- 
dancers. Also the public has been 
made well acquainted with most 
of the great choral masterpieces, 
through the means of various socie- 
ties, who give these works in a style 
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with regard to numbers possibly not 
anticipated by the old masters them- 
selves ; andlookingatthelarge num- 
ber of choristers and instrumental- 
ists employed, it is apprehended 
that Handel’s works and others 
of a similar character have never 
before been given in this country 
with the completeness which has 
distinguished their performance 
during the last ten or fifteen years. 
Nor, whilst speaking of choral sing- 
ing, should the subject be passed 
without a tribute of respect to Mr. 
Hullah,who has done more towards 
spreading true musical knowledge, 
by his introduction of Wilhem’s 
method of teaching singing into 
England, than most people imagine. 
It is from his classes and through 
his method that the great bulk of 
choralists have arisen, and it is no 
more than right to give ‘ honour to 
whom honour is due.’ It may be 
admitted that the tonic sol-faists 
have not been backward in claim- 
ing for themselves as much merit 
as possible ; but they were not by 
any means the first in the field, 
nor is their system so wonderfully 
original as they have endeavoured 
to make out. A short time since 
a very pleasant French gentle- 
man tried to establish singing- 
classes on what he called the ‘ Ga- 
lin-Paris-Chevé system.’ This sys- 
tem, which he explained in an 
introductory lecture, had been in 
operation in some few places on the 
Continent, and had been received 
with favour by Rossini and three 
or four French musical celebrities. 
It had, however, been invented 
some fifty years ago, and on exami- 
nation of the method in question, 
the inference to be drawn was no- 
thing more or less than that the 
tonic sol-faists had adopted about 
eight-tenths of the Galin-Paris- 
Chevé system without acknowledg- 
ing it. Nothing much need be said 
touching the tonic sol-fa method. 
It has been found useful in teach- 
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ing infants and young children, and 
even adults, to read music fairly 
and quickly; but as only a very 
small portion of the great works of 
the old composers, and scarcely 
any of those of modern writers, 
have been translated into the hiero- 
glyphical system referred to, an im- 
mense quantity of the best and 
most classic music must for ever 
remain sealed to those who possess 
no knowledge of the old notation. 
Crotchets and quavers have been 
well tried, and have proved their 
capability of doing the duty for 
which they were invented, and it is 
a work ofundoubted supererogation 
to attempt the revolutionary change 
ofan universal language merely for 
the sake ofan alteration from which 
no benefit could possibly be de- 
rived ; on the contrary, irreparable 
loss would be suffered in singing, 
playing, or composing. 

With regard to professional vo- 
calists, the most striking defect is, 
that so few of them are properly 
trained. No sooner is a voice of 
some sweetness and power dis- 
covered than it is forced into a 
hurried drill for a short time, the 
possessor of it is taught to sing a 
few solos like a parrot, and is 
straightway thrust before the pub- 
lic with as much bombastic trump- 
eting as his proprietor can muster. 
But the public very soon find out 
the hollowness of the whole affair, 
and the singer, after spluttering for 
a season or so, gradually subsides 
into a dead level of mediocrity, or, 
supposing him to have persever- 
ance and taste, continues practis- 
ing, and learns to sing by the time 
he has lost his voice. But in too 
many instances the possession of a 
voice is considered by the owner 
quite sufficient for his purpose, and 
he discards any attempt to acquire 
a proper and artistic management 
of it. There are now, and will no 
doubt always remain, a few not- 
able exceptions to this doctrine be- 
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fore the public; but with the ge- 
nerality of singers there is no real- 
isation of breaks or registers, and 
no endeavour to hide defects by 
careful and well-considered prac- 
tice. It is enough that God has 
given them a voice, and henceforth 
letindiscriminate praise do its worst. 
Smooth and easy vocalisation and 
graceful and finished phrasing go for 
nothing ; and in their stead a vast 
amount of shouting, pretence, and 
violent gesticulation is exhibit- 
ed. Natural means are often ap- 
parent, but the necessary cultiva- 
tion is wanting. Another false 
method of ‘ splitting the ears of the 
groundlings’ has also recently come 
much into vogue, namely, the intro- 
duction of high notes, screamed out 
to the full extent of the singer’s 
lungs, at the finish ofa solo, as if the 
attainment of an wf de poitrine or 
other ‘ screamer’ was the very per- 
fection of vocal art. This piece of 
claptrap is wholly uncalled for, and 
is quite unworthy the attention it 
receives ; yet some of the best 
artistes of the day in other respects 
have bowed to this sensational 
means of pandering to the taste of « 
the undiscerning and shallow por- 
tion of their listeners. Such de- 
vices to obtain applause from the 
unthinking incapabilities, who un- 
fortunately too often form modern 
audiences, should be repudiated by 
singers who are capable of better 
things, and whose art conscience 
must cry ‘shame’ at their back- 
slidings. Moreover, those on the 
topmost round of the ladder should 
show a better example to those of 
their brothers and sisters who are 
below them. Besides, these high 
notes, and these liberties with the 
music, are often—more often than 
not, particularly when introduced 
by singers who have no knowledge 
of the science of harmony—as Mr. 
Hullah very justly says, a violation 
of nearly the only rule in composi- 
tion which admits of no exception, 
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‘ that two different harmonies must 
not be sounded at the same time.’ 
Again, how seldom are soloists met 
with who can sing Handel’s or Ros- 
sini’s florid music with clearness 
and flexibility ; and how few, in the 
simplest passages of oratorio, are 
capable of singing with sufficient 
religious pathos and fervourto reach 
the hearts of their audience! This 
want of soul, this mechanical pro- 
duction of so many notes in a 
given time, is sadly observable in 
our day; and yet instances are 
known of the astonishing influence 
some great singers have had over 
their hearers. When Farinelli sang 
before Charles VI. at Vienna, the 
emperor, after listening to him with 
great admiration, told him, that 
whilst singing he neither stood nor 
moved like a human being—all was 
supernatural. ‘ But,’ added the em- 
peror, ‘ these gigantic strides, these 
never-ending notes, are merely as- 
tonishing, and it is now time that 
you should think of pleasing. You 
are toolavish of your gifts, and ifyou 
wish to reach the heart, you must 
take a plainer and a simpler road.’ 
These few words taught the singer 


a lesson that he never forgot, and 


thenceforth he studied to be simple 
and pathetic, as well as grand and 
powerful. What a thousand pities 
it is that some of our public sing- 
ers could not receive a similar hint 
—and profit by it! 

It has also been said of Farinelli, 
that when he attended his first re- 
hearsal in England, the band were 
so struck with wonder at his powers 
that they left off playing, and when 
called to attention, confessed that 
they were so overpowered with ad- 
miration and astonishment as to 
be unable to accompany him. No 
such effects have been heard of in 
recent times, but perhaps we are 
more practical and less sympathe- 
tic. There is also ‘a tale ofa trum- 
pet,’ in which this truly marvellous 
Singer became engaged in a duel 
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with a celebrated player on the in- 
strument referred to. Every night 
a contest between the instrumental- 
ist and vocalist took place. Each 
strove for mastery, and eventually 
matters came to an issue. Each 
swelled a note, and endeavoured 
to rival the other in brilliancy and 
force ; each ‘shook’ on the interval 
of a third; each tried every means 
in his power to subdue the other ; 
but ultimately, when the trumpeter 
was exhausted, the singer, with the 
greatest ease, and with a smile upon 
his face, went on afresh with a suc- 
cession of rapid and difficult divi- 
sions, till his voice was drowned 
amidst the acclamations of the 
audience. Henceforth he held un- 
disputed sway, and, so far as can 
be judged by some of his cadences 
which have been preserved on 
paper, they indicate a wonderful 
degree of flexibility and sustaining 
power. Where are our Farinellis 
now? Alas, neither the brilliancy 
nor the pathos exists. It is true 
that occasionally imitative passages 
are heard between the flute and 
the voice, but nothing very sur- 
prising arises, except the fair exe- 
cution of a few ‘runs’ and scales ; 
besides, with these vocal show- 
pieces mostly end the singer’s re- 
sources, and proves the flautist to be 
master of the position. One vocal- 
ist achieves a name for legato sing- 
ing, another for vigour, and an- 
other for vocal fireworks ; but how 
seldom is seen or heard a mastery 
of all styles, combined with a beau- 
tiful voice, skill in the management 
of it, purity of intonation, power, 
and, above all, a capability of mov- 
ing and entrancing the feelings of 
listeners ! 

How seldom, again, amongst 
English singers in particular, is 
heard any perfect recitative sing- 
ing! Both in oratorio and opera 
this branch of the art seems to be 
quite misunderstood, there being 
no heart, no earnestness, and no 
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intelligence thrown into the truly 
crucial test of legitimate singing. 
Many vocalists sing as if they had 
‘been taught to do certain things, 
and to attempt to do them withott 
understanding the motive for so 
doing ; and any intelligent observer 
has only to attend the first perform- 
ance of an oratorio or opera that 
may suit his convenience to have 
this fact fully established. Will the 
new School-of Music at Kensing- 
ton tend to obviate the evil? The 
answer must, it is feared, for the 
present, at all events, remain in 
abeyance. 

Another cause of deterioration 

in singers and singing is the 
strength and force of modern ac- 
companiments, operatic orchestras 
being the principal offenders in 
this respect. It is utterly useless 
for the best singer in the world to 
attempt to make himself heard 
through a multiplicity of strings, 
wood, brass, and parchment, play- 
ed fortissimo. No human lungs 
could do it, and yet the experiment 
iscontinually being tried. Mostcon- 
ductors of course think highly of 
their bands, which appear to claim 
all their attention, and in many in- 
stances they would appear to study 
nothing else. But at the same time 
it should be borne in mind that 
’ audiences desire to hear the vocal- 
ists as well as the instrumentalists. 
Singers, in endeavouring to make 
headway against so much power 
brought literally to play upon them, 
are seen opening their mouths, and 
we are led to suppose that they 
are singing ; but nothing comes of 
it but pantomimic action and con- 
tortion of feature, the orchestra 
effectually drowning whatever vocal 
effect may be intended. 

Nothing is more beautiful than 
to listen to harmonies produced by 
trained voices, and nothing is gain- 
ed by overpowering them, particu- 
larly when it can so easily be avoid- 
ed. Occasionally the reverse of 
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this is the case, and achefad’orchestre 
contrives to keep his musicians 
piano in playing accompaniments, 
and the consequence is, that the 
pleasure of the audience is greatly 
enhanced, and the composer has a 
better chance of being appreciated 
thereby. Surely, what with over- 
tures, introductions, preludes, and 
other chances of exhibiting their 
exuberant strength, instrumental- 
ists might rest satisfied with their 
opportunities of display, without 
attempting to ruin the voices of 
their codperators. Recently, at 
St. George’s Hall, during a short 
Italian-opera season, one of the 
most noticeable effects was the 
subdued accompaniment playing of 
the orchestra, under the direction 
of Signor Fiori, and the result was, 
that the exquisite melodies and har- 
monies of Mozart's ‘ Cosi fan tutte’ 
were heard to the greatest advan- 
tage. Why should not this be the 
rule, and not the exception? Now 
and then a singerof celebrity makes 
a protest against this method of 
playing him down, and will some- 
times manage to bring the matter 
to a successful issue so far as he 
is concerned ; nevertheless, there is 
always the risk of creating feelings 
of animosity by such proceedings. 
But under the same circumstances 
the unfortunate subordinate vocal- 
ists are in most cases helpless, and 
compelled to put up with their 
fate, and are, by virtue of their 
position, entirely at the mercy of 
the orchestra. On the whole, it is 
easy to conceive that many of the 
defects of modern singing may be 
attributed to the increased dimen- 
sions of the orchestras of the pre- 
sent day, and their fortissimo me- 
thod of playing. This clashing of 
cymbals and beating of drums, and 
this bowing and blowing with might 
and main by the instrumentalists, 
leads to shouting and shrieking 
and coarseness of style on the part 
of the singers, to say nothing of 
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the loss of purity of tone and the 
spoiling of voices. It would have 
puzzled Stentor himself to have 
driven his voice through the tre- 
mendous force which is now not 
seldom employed in the orchestras 
of our opera-houses. It is true, 
that in America we hear’ of anvils 
and cannons being brought into 
requisition in order to produce ef- 
fect, but let us hope not in com- 
bination with delicate tenor or so- 
prano vocalists ; and let us pray 
fervently that such a state of things 
may never come to pass in this 
country. As much music as is com- 
patible with circumstances ; but, in 
the interests of art, let us have as 
little din and noise as possible. 

In connection with the over- 
straining of voices, the subject of 
pitch perhaps deserves some little 
attention. ‘That pitch has gradu- 
ally risen to a point which to sing- 
ers is almost beyond endurance, is 
an unmistakable fact. Since the 
time of Handel it has gone up at 
least a tone, and it is within the 
bounds of possibility that further 
advances may yet be made. The 
C ofa century ago is no more than 
equivalent to the B flat of our own 
times. Need it, therefore, excite 
surprise that a famous English tenor 
should protest? When Handel 
wrote G’s and A’s for the Sims 
Reeves of that period, he knew that 
they were within the reach of most 
voices, and could be delivered with- 
out violent effort; but transpose 
thematone higher, and how mighty 
is thedifference ! Theresult in most 
cases is neither pleasant for the 
listener nor good for the producer, 
and very often greatly tends ,to 
bring splendid natural means to 
premature decay. And who is ans- 
werable for pushing C up into the 
place of D? Must another accu- 
sation be laid at the door of instru- 
mentalists? Letussee. It is well 
knownthat the higher the pitch, the 
greater the brilliancy of tone pro- 
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duced on most instruments ; there- 
fore any famous player who for 
the time being holds sway, usually 
possesses sufficient influence to get 
an orchestra screwed up to the 
pitch that best shows off his abili- 
ties, be it so trifling as to be hardly 
perceptible except to the most 
acute ears. Once raised in an or- 
chestra of any note, there it re- 
mains for ever; and the conse- 
quence is, that in the course of 
years a series of instrumental nota- 
bilities have managed between them 
to create a brightness of tone by 
some sacrifice of the vocal art. 
It is, however, to be hoped that 
further steps in the same direction 
may be stayed, and one of the 
best indications to that effect is 
the adoption of the diapason nor- 
mal by one of our opera-houses. 
The high pitch has done much to 
ruin many good voices, and any 
attempt to bar its further progress 
should be supported by all true 
lovers of music. 

In further connection with the 
subject, a question of a somewhat 
delicate character now crops up ; 
but as it is one that should not be 
shirked, it may be asked, ‘ Are not 
many of the so-called musical 
critics in agreatmeasure answerable 
for much of the false taste which 
modern audiences display? Ad- 
mitted that there are a few able 
and experienced men who are cap- 
able of doing their duty, is it not 
also a fact that there are many to 
whom this description will not ap- 
ply? In the multiplicity of pub- 
lished criticisms it is not difficult 
to discover numberless instances 
of gross ignorance, whilst the only 
aim appears to be to write notices 
and not criticisms, either of uni- 
versal praise or universal blame. 
Allis bad or all is good, as the case 
may be; and it is no uncommon 
occurrence to find two accounts 
of the same performance to be 
directly opposed to each other, 
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not only in ideal judgment, but in 
matter-of-fact particulars. It is 
proverbial that doctors—nay, even 
quacks—disagree ; but that is no 
reason why certain canons of musi- 
cal criticism should be entirely 
disregarded, or that adverse opin- 
ions should be given merely to 
prove that the writers of them are 
totally unacquainted with the busi- 
ness they profess to thoroughly un- 
derstand. The inconsistencies re- 
ferred to, combined with a certain 
amount of flippancy, unfortunately, 
in nine cases out of ten, appear to 
constitute the principles of modern 
musical criticism. There isno an- 
alysis, no examination, and, in fact, 
no knowledge ; but as equivalents 
we have a great deal of impudence 
and a vast amount of conceit and 
assumption, and these, together with 
much of the ordinary ‘ veneer’ of 
the age, seem to make upthe sum 
total of a critic’s only recognised 
stock-in-trade. There is a throwing 
together of wordsand phrases, culled 
from some musical dictionary, and 
which, on examination, mostly turn 
out to be the veriest twaddle that 
ever soiled paper. Yet such non- 
sense is printed and quoted, and 
helps to misguide an easily-led age. 

Anybody with the most elemen- 
tary knowledge of the subject, with 
a mere insight into the use of crot- 
chets and quavers and the treble 
and bass staves, thinks himself jus- 
tified in giving to the world his 
opinions on this or that performer 
or composer, and will write as if he 
had the intricacies of the art or 
science, as the case may be, at his 
fingers’ ends. Without knowing 
the difficulty of producing the voice 
properly; without understanding re- 
gisters, or qualities, or ¢/mdre; with 
very dim ideas as to the construc- 
tion and capabilities ofinstruments ; 
unable to read a score, or possibly 
even a single line, correctly ; and ut- 
terly deficient in the science of 
harmony, these setters-up-of-them- 
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selves presume to pass judgment on 
composers, singers, and players who 
have devoted a lifetime to the study 
of their profession. To utilise an 
apt quotation, ‘In faith ’tis strange, 
tis passing strange, ‘tis pitiful, ’tis 
wondrous pitiful.’ Practical or ex- 
ecutory skill in every branch is, of 
course, unattainable by a single 
individual, and, to a certain ex- 
tent, the want of it maybe allowed 
for, but lack of theoretical know- 
ledge there should be none. But 
‘fools rush where angels fear to 
tread.’ How clever artistes must 
laugh when they read—if they ever 
do—the mass of stuff written con- 
cerning them! and what bitterness 
must arise in their hearts at times 
when they cogitate on the power 
that is vested in these misleaders 
of the public! Power capable of 
making or marring, whatever may 
be the merit displayed; power 
sometimes used with discretion, 
sometimes recklessly and at ran- 
dom, and now and then for mo- 
tives worthy of nothing but con- 
tempt. Again, are not criticisms 
ever and anon written on entertain- 
ments that never took place, and 
on performers that never appeared ? 
and are not singers recorded to 
have executed the music set down 
for them with their usual ability, 
when at the same time such singers 
are known never to have done any- 
thing of the sort? Yet many a 
clever singer and many a talented 
composer has been driven out of 
the country through the means re- 
ferred to. Oh, why are not the pub- 
lic more independent, and why are 
they so easily led? Above all, 
why do not those of the musical 
profession who are capable of doing 
so, set their foot on the system of 
critical shams? For the sake of 
both the science and the art, and 
for the benefit of the public at 
large, men who stand admittedly 
high in these matters should see 
to it with all due speed. 
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RETURNED once more to joys theatrical, 
The footlight folly, and the melody 
Of march by Wagner and of valse by Strauss, 
Played by a high-toned Liitz-led orchestra, 
I, with a careless after-dinner air, 
Dropped to my crimson stall. 

By happy chance 
An old companion, smiling, sat beside. 
‘Oh, more than welcome, dear dramatic friend ! 
Well met indeed !’ I whispered, clasping hands ; 
* For, see, I am an alien, wanderer, 
A foe to Thespis, friendly still to art 
Sneered at by dilettante critics, art to me 
Still sweetest fascination in the world !” 
He answered quickly, in that pleasant tone 
Recalling days of Oxford instantly, 
‘Indeed well met, you bearded Rusticus, 
Fresh from the scent of country and dead leaves ; 
With senses purified in threshing-barns ; 
With lungs expanded, and a glow of health 
So strange that pale-faced London stares at you. 
What luck! A golden ovportunity 
Is this you’ve chosen for your holiday. 
‘This is our season of stage Saturdays, 
And this the gayest Saturday of all— 
The night when some poor nervous dramatist 
Binds up the bouquet of his pretty brain, 
And flings it blushing at the public feet; 
Eats secretly an ill-digested meal, 
Then, brave with shirt-front and “a button-hole,” 
Slinks to his miserable private box, 
To suffer torture for three weary hours, 
And sleep a cynic or a man of men. 
But see, “the drop” discovered—’ ‘What 2 rag! 
What base display of bastard classic art, 
Ill-painted, meaningless, unsuitable ! 
‘ Be still, you grumbler! There the lights start up, 
Sending a hum of pleasure round the house, 
A cue for all the critics to appear. 
See where they come in crowds, now right, now left, 
Plunging, with starts and half-apologies, 
Knee-deep in muslin, swathed in folds of silk ; 
Down avenues of legs, how wearily 
The scornful seat of judgment is attained ! 
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Like to the weather on an April day— 

Now bright with glory, now depressed with gloom, 
A song of sun and shower—you can note 
The varied dispositions of these men. 

Ripe from some jest, still laughing many sit, 
Fresh from the kindly task of shaking hands ; 
Courting some recognition, and the smile— 
The priceless smile—from lovely women’s eyes ! 
Others, less favoured, boldly take the house 
With one swift glance ; halt, staring vacantly, 
Then sink neglected and unrecognised. 

Sick of a repetition of the scene, 

With weary faces and anxiety 

Seen on each feature of each earnest face, 
Some sit ; and maybe a minority, 

Fired by a fight with acting-managers, 

Bury their grief in Rimmel-scented bills, 

And poison independence with a scowl. 

Ah, Rusticus! the fingers of old ‘Time 

Tear at our hearts, and grip us painfully. 
Here we both sit, just as in days of old, 

The scene the same, the actors passed away. 
The silver tresses of a grand old man, 
Scholar and Shakespeare student, Littlejohn— 
The dear sham cynic with the angel-smile, 
Who braved some churlish actor from his stall, 
And thundered out his wild anathemas— 
Are lost to us ; his rich intelligence, 

His racy anecdote, his energy 

Known to how very few! cling only now 
Like to dead ivy round the hearts of friends. 
No more the Eastern features, D'Orsay curls, 
‘The penetrating glance and fearless eye, 

Are seen of one whose pen declared him sprung 
From pioneers of liberality. No more 

That frankest face and fascinating laugh, 
Making the playhouse musical, of one 

Whose presence acted like a talisman, 

And honey mixed unwittingly with gall ; 
Who gave us songs and plays of Germany, 
Now, like Achilles for Patroclus slain, 
Mourns in deep sorrow for the drama dead. 
In vain we listen for the hearty shout 

Which came up rolling from the giant frame 
Of one who, cradled in stage properties, 
Yielding regretfully the critic’s seat, 

Weary of plot-relating, told his own : 

Hushed for a season is the welcome voice ; 
But foreign winds oft waft it back again, 

And tempt him to the theatre—his home. 

No more, no more! these forms of long ago 
Hover about us, and their memories 

Are bitter-sweet ; but see, three golden links 
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Bind the young present to the welcome past, 
And gazing at them we are young again. 

See, as of old, the seat of Jupiter 

Over the lesser deities, Olympus high. 

No change is there ; see where he sits supreme, 
Ruler of style and king of scholarship ; 

Classic and poet, judge, philologist ; 

Supreme in learning as in anecdote ; 

Hunting a situation or a tale 

Through France with aid of courtly Moliére ; 
Through Spain with old De Vega by his side ; 
With giant Goethe straight through Germany, 
Strong on the scent—still on to classic Greece, 
And kills at last, in sight of Sophocles ! 
Brother-in-arms, companion of all, 

Sits underneath, the drama’s treasury, 

The fount of knowledge, and the Helicon = 
At whose sweet stream all critics quench their thirst ; 
The new Geneste for fact, and as for date 

A very Haydn, who remembers well 

Events occurring years before his birth,— 
Gifted with marvellous back prophecy,— 

And bearing such sweet charms from fairyland, 
Whither he wanders homeward year by year 
With children, in the flowers like a child, 

That ever spiriting, still spirits he, 

The gentle-man without one enemy ! 

Where has he fled, that other golden link— 
The thoughtful brow, gray beard, Homeric head, 
The Nestor of the arts, who years ago 

In high ambition strangled happiness, 

And, writing epics, fortune forfeited ? 

He was amongst us only yesterday, 

But left the footlight folly only then, 

When true nobility to literature 

Gave him its fairest compliment, and sent 

A cultured critic to that cloistered home, 
Where Clive’s old colonel, turned a boy again, 
Said “ Adsum !” meekly ere he passed to peace. 
| long to speak of others, but I’m dumb. 
Though younger men keep edging off the old ; 
Old friends return to whet their appetites 

With modern fancy and old memories. 

The poet, painter, critic, novelist ; 

The silly cynic, the enthusiast ; 

The king at dinner-table or at club ; 

The man of fashion and the communist ; 

The guinea boxes or the shilling pit— 

All are united to reanimate 

The lovely features of the “ drama dead.”’ 
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CHAPTER XI. 


IN WHICH I TAKE PART IN SOME 
LAWLESS EXPEDITIONS. 


In his letter which offered us a 
home, uncle Bryan had stated, 
truly enough, that he was a poor 
man. Although he purchased his 
stock in very small quantities, he 
often had as much as he could do 
to pay his monthly bills. I remem- 
ber well a certain occasion when he 
was seriously perplexed in this way. 
My mother, who had been atten- 
tively observant of him during the 
day, said in the evening : 

* You are troubled, Bryan.’ 

‘I am short of money, Emima,’ 
he replied ; and he went on to say 
that he had to pay Messrs. So-and- 
so and So-and-so to-morrow ; and 
that his last week's takings were 
two pounds less than he had reck- 
oned upon. 

‘How much short are you, 
Bryan ?’ 

He adjusted his horn spectacles, 
and brought forward his account- 
book, and his file of bills, and every 
farthing the till contained. In a 
few minutes he had his trouble 
staring him in the face in black and 
white, in the shape of a deficit of 
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serious sum. My mother, with a 
grateful look in her eyes, produced 
the stone money-box, in which he 
had said she might put by any- 
thing she was able to save out of 
the money he gave her to keep 
house with. She shook it; what 
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was in it rattled merrily. It was a 
hard job to get the money out, the 
slit in the box was so narrow ; but 
it was managed at last by means of 
the blade of a knife, and a little 
pile of copper and silver lay on 
the table. I think the three of us 
seated round the table would not 
make a bad picture; but then you 
could not put in my mother's deli- 
cious laugh. She had saved more 
than three pounds. I could scarce- 
ly tell whether uncle Bryan was 
sorry or pleased. He bit his lips 
very hard, but said never a word ; 
and, taking the exact sum he re- 
quired, put the balance back into 
the box. 

The chief difficulty uncle Bryan 
had to contend with in keeping his 
stock properly assorted was brown 
sugar. Indeed, brown sugar may 
be said to have been the bane of his 
life ; to me, it was a most hateful 
commodity, and I often wished 
there was not such an article in the 
world. Uncle Bryan had to pay 
ready money for sugar, and he could 
not purchase at the warehouse less 
than a bag at the time—about two 
hundredpounds weight, I believe. 
Sometimes he had not the money 
to go to the sugar market with, 
and the stock on the shelves had 
dwindled down almost to the last 
quarter ofa pound. Then com- 
menced a series of dreadful expe- 
ditions which I remember with 
comical terror. One of the first 
instructions given by uncle Bryan 
to my mother had been, never, 
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under any pretext, to serve even 
the smallest quantity of sugar to 
a strange customer unless he or 
she purchased something else at 
the same time. The reason for 
this was that there was no profit 
on sugar; it was what was called 
a leading article in the trade, and 
by some mysterious trade machi- 
nations, arising probably out of the 
fever of competition, had come to 
be sold by the large grocers at 
exactly cost price. The small 
grocers, of course, were compelled 
to follow in the wake of the large 
ones ; if they had not, their custo- 
mers would have deserted them. 
Not only, indeed, did the small 
grocers make no profit on the 
sugar they sold, but, taking into 
consideration the draft necessary 
to turn the scale ever so little 
when weighing out quarter and 
half pounds, there was an absolute 
loss ; even the paper in the scale 
would not make up for it, for it 
cost as much per pound as the 
sugar. Hence the necessity for 
not serving strangers with sugar by 
itself, and hence it was that I not 
unnaturally came to look upon it as 
a desperate crime for any stranger 
to attempt to purchase sugar over 
uncle Bryan’s counter without ask- 
ing at the same time for a proper 
quantity of tea or coffee, or some 
other article upon which there was 
a profit. My feelings, then, can 
be imagined when uncle Bryan 
(being short of sugar, and not 
having sufficient funds to purchase 
a bag at the warehouse), bidding 
me carry a fair-sized market basket, 
took me with him one dark night 
—and often afterwards on many 
other dark nights —to purchase 
brown sugar, and nothing else, in 
pounds, half pounds, and quarters. 
The plan of operation was as fol- 
lows: uncle Bryan, selecting a 
likely-looking grocer’s shop (an 
innocent-looking fly, he being the 
spider), would station me at some 
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distance from it, bidding me wait 
until he returned. Then he would 
enter the shop boldly, and come 
out, with the air of one who re- 
sided in the neighbourhood, hold- 
ing in his hand a quarter or half 
pound of feloniously - acquired 
moist. This he would deposit in 
the basket (which had a cover to 
it, to hide our villany), and we 
would wander to another street, in 
which he pounced upon another 
grocers shop, where the opera- 
tion would be repeated. Thus we 
would wander, often for two or 
three miles, untii the basket was 
filled with packages of sugar, with 
which we would return stealthily, 
like burglars after the successful 
accomplishment of daring and un- 
lawful deeds. When the basket 
was too heavy for me to carry, 
uncle Bryan carried it, and would 
place me in a convenient spot— 
always at the corner of two streets, 
so that in case of pursuit we could 
make a rapid disappearance—with 
the basket on the ground. While 
thus stationed, I have trembled at 
the very shadow of a policeman, 
and have often wondered that we 
were not marched off to prison. 
Uncle Bryan was not always suc- 
cessful. On occasions he would 
pause suddenly in the middle of a 
street, and wheel sharply round. 
‘Can’t go into that shop,’ he would 
say ; ‘was turned out of it the week 
before last ; or, ‘They know me 
there ; swore at mewhen theyserved 
me the last time ; mustn’t show my 
face there for another month ;’ or, 
with a laugh, ‘Come away, Chris, 
quick! That woman wanted to 
know what I meant by imposing 
on a poor widow who was trying 
to get an honest living.’ These 
remarks, of themselves, would 
have been sufficient to convince 
me that we were committing an 
offence against law and morality. 
At first I was a passive accom- 
plice in these unlawful operations, 
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but in time I became an active 
agent. 

‘Chris, my boy,’ said uncle 
Bryan to me one night, in an in- 
sinuating tone; he was out of 
spirits, having met with a number 
of continuous failures; ‘do you 
think you could buy a quarter ofa 
pound in that shop ?’ 

*T'll try to, uncle,’ I said, with 
a sinking heart, for I had long an- 
ticipated the dreaded moment. 

‘Go into the shop in an off- 
hand way, as if you were a regu- 
lar customer. I'll wait at the corner 
for you.’ 

Go into the shop in an off- 
hand way! Why, if I had been 
the greatest criminal in the world, 
I could not have been more im- 
pressed with a sense of guilt. I 
showed it in my face when I 
stepped tremblingly to the counter, 
and I was instantly detected by 
the shopkeeper. 

‘Do you want anything else be- 
sides sugar ?’ he demanded sternly. 

‘ N-no, sir,’ I managed to answer. 

‘Do you know, you young ruf- 
fian, that there’s a loss on sugar?’ 
I knew it well enough—too well 
to convict myself by answering. 
‘What do you say to two ounces 
of our best mixed at two-and-eight,’ 
he then inquired, with satirical in- 
quisitiveness, ‘or halfa pound ofour 
genuine mocha at one-and-four ?” 

As I did not know what to say 
except, ‘ Guilty, if you please, sir ! 
and as I suspected him of an in- 
tention to leap over the counter 
and seize me by the throat, I fled 
precipitately, with my heart in my 
mouth, and the next minute was 
running away, with uncle Bryan 
at my heels, as fast as my legs 
would carry me. When we were 
well out of danger’s reach, uncle 
Bryan indulged in the only genuine 
laugh I had heard from him; but 
he soon became serious, and we re- 
sumed our unlawful journey. This 
first attempt was not the last; I 
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tried again and again; but prac- 
tice, which makes most things per- 
fect, never made me an adept in 
the art. Dark nights were always 
chosen for our expeditions, and 
sometimes so many streets and 
thoroughfares were closed to uncle 
Bryan, that he was at his wits’ 
end which way to turn to fill the 
basket. 

Things went on with us in the 
same way until I was fourteen years 
of age. Long before this, I had 
learned all my schoolmaster had to 
teach me, and I was beginning to 
be distressed by the thought that I 
was doing a wrong thing by remain- 
ing idle. It was time that I set to 
work, and tried to help those who 
had been so good to me. I spoke 
about it, and uncle Bryan approved 
in a few curt words. 

‘I’m afraid he’s not 
enough,’ said my mother. 

‘Nonsense!’ exclaimed uncle 
Bryan ; and I supported him. 

‘I want to work,’ I said; ‘I 
should like to.’ 

‘A good trade would ‘be the best 
thing,’ said my mother. 

Weeks passed, and I was still 
idle. My mother had been busy 
enough in the mean while, but her 
efforts were unsuccessful. She learnt 
that a good trade for me meant a 
good premium from my friends ; 
and that of course was out of the 
question. It would have been a 
hard matter to scrape together even 
so small a sum as five pounds, and 
the lowest premium asked was far 
above that amount. I thought it 
behoved me to look for myself; 
and I began to stroll about the 
streets, and search in the shop win- 
dows for some such announcement 
as,‘ Wanted an apprentice'toa good 
trade: no premium required ; lib- 
eral wages ;’ followed by a descrip- 
tion which fitted me exactly as the 
sort of lad which would be prefer- 
red. But no such announcement 
greeted my wistful gaze. I sawbills, 
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* Wanted this,’ ‘ Wanted that,’ and 
now and then I mustered sufficient 
courage to go in and offer myself ; 
but at the end of a month's expe- 
rience I could come to no other 
conclusion than that I was fit for 
neither this nor that. My manner 
wasagainst me ; I was shyand timid, 
and sometimes could scarcely find 
words suitable for my application ; 
but I had that kind of courage 
which lies in perseverance, and my 
aspirations were not of an exalted 
nature ; I was willing to accept cny- 
thing in the shape of work. I know 
now that I applied for many situa- 
tions for which I was totally un- 
fitted, but I was not conscious of it 
at the time; and I know also that 
for a few days I was absurdly and 
supremely reckless in my estimate 
of my fitness for the employers who 
made their wants public. It was 
during this time that I found my- 
self standing before one of those 
exceedingly small offices which 
squeeze themselves by the force 
of impudence and ingenuity into 
the very midst of really pretentious 
buildings which frown them down, 
but cannot take the impudence 
out of them. In the front of this 
office was a large black board, on 
which were wafered, in the neatest 
of round-hand, the most amazing 
temptations to persons in search 
of situations. The first temptation 
which assailed me was, ‘Wanted a 
Gardener for a Gentleman’s Family. 
Must have an Unexceptionable 
Moral Character. Apply within.’ 
The doubt I had with reference 
to this announcement was not 
whether I would do for a gardener 
(this was during my reckless days, 
remember), but whether my moral 
character was unexceptionable. I 
had never before been called to 
answer a declaration of this descrip- 
tion, and now that it was put to 
me in bold round-hand, I was stung 
by the share I took in the lawless 
sugar expeditions. Not being able 
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to resolve the doubt as to my moral 
character (although sorely tempted 
by the exigences of my position 
to give myself the benefit of it), I 
laid aside the gardener for future 
consideration. The next tempta- 
tion was, ‘Wanted a Cook. High 
Church.’ I discarded the cook. 
Reckless as I was, it exceeded the 
limits of my boldness to declare 
myself a High-Church Cook. I 
was not even aware that I had 
ever tasted food cooked in that 
way ; the very flavour was a mys- 
tery tome. The next was, ‘ Wanted 
a Groom, Smart and Active. Seven 
Stone. Apply within.’ I debated 
for some time over seven stone be- 
fore I decided that it must apply 
to the weight of the groom. A 
stone was fourteen pounds. Seven 
fourteens was ninety-eight. (I did 
the sum on a dead wall with a bit 
of brick I picked up in the road.) 
That I was perfectly ignorant of 
the duties of a groom did not 
affect me in the slightest de- 
gree; my only trouble was, did 
I weigh ninety-eight pounds? I 
immediately resolved to ascer- 
tain. I strolled into a by-street, 
and discovering a mysterious-look- 
ing recess wherein was exhibited a 
small pile of coals and a large pair 
of scales to weigh them in, I con- 
sidered it a likely place to solve 
the problem. I had two _half- 
pennies in my pocket, and I 
thought I might bargain to be 
weighed for one of them. So I 
walked into the recess, and tap- 
ping upon the scales with a half- 
penny, as a proof that I meant 
business, waited for the result. 
The result came in the shape of 
a waddling woman with a coaly 
face and an immense bonnet, who 
said, ‘Now then? Timidly I 
replied, ‘I want to be weighed, 
ma’am ; I'll give you a halfpenny.’ 
I was not prepared for the sud- 
denness of what immediately fol- 
lowed. Without the slightest warn- 
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ing the woman lifted me in her 
arms with great ease, and laid me 
across the scales, which were shap- 
ed like a scuttle, with great diffi- 
culty, although I tried honestly to 
suit myself to the peculiarity of the 
case. Presently she threw ine off 
as if I were a sack of coals, and 
tossing the weights aside, one after 
another, as if they were feathers, 
said, ‘There you are’ Her words 
did not enlighten me. ‘Am I seven 
stone, ma'am ?’ I asked, as I hand- 
ed her the coin. ‘ About,’ was her 
reply. I retired, dubious, in a very 
grimy and gritty condition, and 
walking to the little office where 
the black board was, I boldly 
entered, and asked the young man 
behind the counter (there was only 
room for him and me) if he wanted 
agroom. 7s reply was, ‘ Half a 
crown.’ This was perplexing, and 
I asked again, and received a simi- 
lar answer. I soon understood that 
I should have to pay the sum down 
before I could be accommodated 
with particulars, and as a halfpenny 
was the whole of my wealth, I was 
compelled to retire, much disheart- 
ened. 

However, I was successful at 
length. 1 obtained a situation as 
errand-boy, sweeper, and what- 
not, at a wood-engraver’s, the 
wages being three shillings a week 
to commence with. How delight- 
ed I was when I told my mother, 
and with what pride 1 brought 
home my first week’s wages, and 
placed them in her hand! In 
the duties of my new position, and 
in endeavouring, not unsuccess- 
fully, to pick up a knowledge of 
the business, time passed rapidly. 
My steady attention to everything 
that was set me to do gradually 
attracted the notice ofmy employer, 
and he encouraged me in my efforts 
to raise myself. I was fond of clean- 
liness for its own sake, and my 
mother’s chief pleasure was to 
keep my clothes neat and properly 
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mended, I can see now the value of 
the difference between my appear- 
ance and that of other boys of my 
own age in the same position of 
life as myself, and I can more fully 
appreciate the beauty of a mother’s 
love when it is deep and abiding 
—as my mother’s love was for me. 

And here I must say a word, 
lest I should be misunderstood. 
Some kindly-hearted readers may 
suppose that my life and its sur- 
rounding circumstances call for pity 
and commiseration. I declare that 
they are mistaken, and that I was 
perfectly happy, contented in the 
present, hopeful in the future. 
What more could I desire? Poor 
as our home was, it was decent and 
comfortable ; the anxieties which 
invaded it were not, I apprehend, 
of a more bitter nature than the 
anxieties which reign in the houses 
of really well-to-do and wealthy 
people. Well, I had a home which 
contented and satisfied me; and 
dearer, holier, purer, than anything 
else in life there was shed upon 
me a love which brightened my 
days and sweetened my labour. 
Life was opening out to me its 
most delightful pages. Already had 
I learned to love books for the 
good that was in them ; I was also 
learning to draw, and every hour's 
leisure was an hour of profitable 
enjoyment. I began to see things, 
not with the eyes of a soured and 
discontented mind, but with the 
eyes of a mind which had been, 
almost unconsciously, trained to 
learn that sorrow and adversity 
may bring forth much for which we 
should be truly and sincerely grate- 
ful, and which, but for these trials, 
might be hidden from us. And all 
this was due to the influence of 
Home, and of the love which life's 
hard trials had strengthened. Sweet 
indeed are the uses of adversity. 
But for it, the milk of human kind- 
ness would taste like brackish 
water. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


A SINGULAR EPISODE IN OUR QUIET 
LIFE, 


At this point I am reminded 
that I have not described uncle 
Bryan. A few words will suffice. 
A tall spare man, strongly built, 
with no superfluity of flesh about 
him ; iron-gray hair, thick and abun- 
dant ; eyebrows overlapping most 
conspicuously, guarding his eyes, 
as it were, which lurked in their 
caverns, as animals might in their 
lairs, on the watch. He wore no 
hair on his face, his cheeks were 
furrowed, and his features were 
large and well formed. He pos- 
sessed the power of keeping him- 
self perfectly under control ; but on 
rare occasions, a nervous twitching 
of his lips in one corner of his 
mouth mastered him. This always 
occurred when he was in any way 
stirred to emotion, and I knew per- 
fectly well, although he tried to 
disguise it from me, that it was one 
of his greatest annoyances that he 
could not conquer this physical 
symptom of mental disturbance. 
He was not only scrupulously just 
in his dealings as a tradesman ; he 
exercised this moral sentiment with 
almost painful preciseness in his 
intercourse with my mother and 
me. He had no intimates, and he 
determinedly rejected all overtures 
of friendship. His habits were re- 
gular, his desires few, his tastes 
simple. He appeared to be con- 
tented with everything, and grate- 
ful for nothing. If love resided in 
his nature, it showed itself in a 
fondness for flowers; in no other 
form. 

Iwas nearly eighteen years ofage, 
and the days—garlanded with the 
sweet pleasures which spring natur- 
ally from a mother’s love—followed 
one another calmly and tranquilly. 
Nothing had occurred to disturb the 
peaceful current of our lives. Un- 
eventful as the small circumstances 
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of my past life were in the light of 
surrounding things, each scene in 
the simple drama which had thus 
far progressed was distinctly defin- 
ed, and seemed to have no con- 
nection with what preceded it or 
followed it. ‘The first, which had 
occurred in the house where I was 
born, and which ended with my 
father’s death; the second, in which 
my mother had taken so mournful 
a part, and which contained so 
strange a mingling of joy and sor- 
row ; the third, which was now 
being played, and which up to this 
period had been the least eventful of 
all. Acertain routine of duties was 
got through with unvarying regula- 
rity. Uncle Bryan’s trade yielded, 
with careful watching, sufficient 
profit for our wants; but I, also, 
was earning money now, and it 
was with an honest feeling of 
pride that I paid my mother so 
many shillings a week—I am al- 
most ashamed to say how few— 
towards the expenses of my living. 
And so the days rolled on. 

But in the web of our lives a 
thread was woven of which no sign 
had yet been seen, and chance or 
destiny was drawing it towards us 
with firm hand—a thread which, 
when it was linked to our hearts, 
was to throw strong light and 
colour on the tranquil days. 

A very pleasant summer had 
set in, and uncle Bryan’s flowers 
were at their brightest. It had 
grown into a custom with my 
mother to come for me two or 
three times a week during the 
fine weather, in the evening, when 
my day’s work was done. She 
would wait at the corner of the 
street which led to my place of 
business, and we generally had a 
pleasant walk, arriving home at 
about half-past nine o'clock, in 
time for supper, a favourite meal 
with uncle Bryan. Now, my mo- 
ther and I had been for some time 
casting about for an opportunity to 
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present uncle Bryan with a token 
of our affection in the shape of a 
pipe and a tobacco-jar ; he was so 
strange a character that it was ab- 
solutely necessary we should have 
a tangible excuse for the presenta- 
tion. My mother found the oppor- 
tunity. With great glee she in- 
formed me that she had found 
out uncle Bryan’s birthday, and 
that the presentation should take 
the form of a birthday gift. ‘It 
will be an unexpected surprise 
to him, my dear,’ she said, ‘ and 
we will say nothing about it be- 
forehand.’ On a fine morning in 
August I rose as usual at half- 
past five, and made my breakfast 
in the kitchen ; I slept now in the 
little back-room on a line with the 
shop and parlour. Eight o’clock 
was the hour for commencing work, 
and I generally had a couple of 
hours’ delightful reading in the 
kitchen before I started. Some- 
times, however, when we were 
busy, I was directed to be at the 
office an hour or so earlier, and 
on this morning I was due at seven 
o’clock. Ialways wished my mother 
good-bye before I went to work. 
Treading very softly, so as not to 
disturb uncle Bryan, and with my 
dinner and tea under my arm— 
invariably prepared the last thing 
at night, and packed in a handker- 
chief by my mother’s careful hands 
—I crept up-stairs to her room. 
She called me in, and I sat by her 
bedside, chatting for a few minutes. 
This was the anniversary of uncle 
Bryan’s birthday, and our purchases 
were to be made in the evening. 

‘1 must be off, mother,’ I said, 
starting up; ‘I shall have to run 
for it.’ 

* Good-morning, dear child,’ she 
said ; ‘I shall come for you exactly 
at eight o’clock.’ 

I kissed her, and ran off to work. 
My mother was punctual in the 
evening, and we set off at once 
on a pilgrimage to tobacconists’ 
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windows. Any person observing 
us as we stood at the windows, de- 
bating on the shape of this pipe 
and the pattern of that tobacco- 
jar, would at once have recognised 
the importance of our proceedings. 
At length, after much anxious de- 
liberation, our purchases were made, 
and we walked home to Paradise- 
row. My mother had suggested 
that I should present uncle Bryan 
with the birthday gifts, and in a 
vainful moment I had consented, 
and had mentally rehearsed a fine 
little speech, which I prided my- 
self was perfect in its way. But, as 
is usual with the amateur, and some- 
times with the over-confident, on 
such occasions, my fine little 
speech flew clean out of my head 
when the critical moment arrived, 
and resolved itself into about a 
dozen stammering and perfectly in- 
comprehensible words. Covered 
with confusion, I pushed the pipe 
and tobacco-pouch towards uncle 
Bryan in a most ungraceful man- 
ner. My mother saw my difficulty. 

‘We have brought you a little 
birthday present, Bryan,’ she said, 
‘with our love.’ 

He made a grimace at the last 
three words, and I thought at first 
that he was about to sweep the 
things from him ; but if he had any 
such intention, he relinquished it. 

* How did you know it was my 
birthday ?’ 

‘I found it out.’ 

‘How ? 

‘Oh,’ replied my mother, with a 
coquettish movement of her head, 
which delighted me, but did not 
find favour with uncle Bryan, ‘little 
birds come down the chimney to 
tell me things.’ 

*Psha!’ he muttered impatiently. 

‘Or perhaps I put this and that 
together, and found it out that way. 
You can’t hide anything from a wo- 
man, you know.’ 

Her gay manner met with no 
sympathetic response from uncle 
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Bryan. On the contrary, he gazed 
at her for a moment almost sus- 
piciously, but the look softened in 
the clear light of my mother’s eyes. 
Then, in a careless, ungracious 
manner, he thanked us for the 
present. I was hurt and indig- 
nant, and I told my mother a few 
minutes afterwards, when we were 
together in the kitchen, that I was 
sorry we had taken any notice of 
uncle Bryan’s birthday. 

‘He would have been much 
better pleased if we hadn’t men- 
tioned it,’ I said. 

‘No, my dear,’ said my mother, 
‘you are not quite right. Your 
uncle will grow very fond of that 
pipe by and by.’ 

My mother always won me over 
to her way of thinking, and I 
thought the failure might be due 
to the bungling manner in which I 
had presented the birthday offer- 
ings. I walked about the kitchen, 
and spoke to myself the speech I 
had intended tomake, with the most 
beautiful effect. It was a master- 
piece of elegant phrasing, and every 
sentence was beautifully rounded, 
and came trippingly off the tongue. 
Of course I was much annoyed that 
the opportunity of impressing uncle 
Bryan with my eloquence was lost. 
When we reéntered the room, un- 
cle Bryan’s head was resting on his 
hand, and there was an expression 
of weariness in his face, which 
had grown pale and sad during 
our brief absence. My mother’s 
keen eyes instantly detected the 
change. 

‘You are not well, Bryan,’ she 
said, in a concerned tone, stepping 
to his side. 

‘ There are two things that dis- 
agree with me, Emma,’ he replied, 
with a grim and unsuccessful at- 
tempt at humour; ‘my own me- 
dicine is one, memory is another. 
I’ve been taking a dose of each. 
There, don’t bother me. I havea 
slight headache, that’s all.’ 
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But although he tried to turn it 
off thus lightly, he was certainly far 
from well; for he asked my mother 
to attend to the shop, and leaning 
back in his chair, threw a hand- 
kerchief over his face, and fell a- 
sleep. My mother and I talked in 
whispers, so as not to disturb him. 
Uncle Bryan was not a supporter 
of the early-closing movement, for 
he kept his shop open until eleven 
o'clock every night. Very dismal 
it must have looked from the out- 
side in the long winter nights, 
lighted up by only one tallow can- 
dle ; but it had always a home ap- 
pearance for me, from the first day 
I entered it. ‘The shop-door which 
led into the street was closed, and 
so was the door of the parlour in 
which we were sitting. The upper 
half of this door was glass, to en- 
able us to see into the shop. My 
mother’s hearing was generally very 
acute, and the slightest tap on the 
counter was sufficient to arouse her 
attention ; but the tapping was sel- 
dom needed, for the shop-door, 
having a complaining creak in its 
hinges, never failed to announce 
the entrance of a customer. On 
this night, customers were like 
angels’ visits, few and far between. 
It was nearly ten o’clock ; uncle 
Bryan was still sleeping ; my mo- 
ther, whose hands were never idle, 
was working as usual; I was read- 
ing a volume of Chambers’s Tracts 
Sor the People, from which many a 
young mind has received healthy 
nourishment. I was deep in the 
touching story of ‘ Picciola, or the 
Prison Flower,’ when an amazing 
incident occurred—heralded by a 
tap at the parlour-door. 

Whoever it was that knocked 
must not only have opened the 
street-door, but must have silenced 
its watch-dog creak (by bribery, 
perhaps) ; or else my mother’s hear- 
ing must have played her very false. 
Again, it was necessary to lift the 
ledge of the counter and creep un- 
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der it, before the parlour-door could 
be reached. 

My mother started to her feet, 
and opened the door. A young 
girl, with bonnet and cloak on, 
stood before us. I thought imme- 
diately of the fairy in the cotton- 
print dress ; but no, it was not she 
who had thus mysteriously appear- 
ed. The girl looked at us in si- 
lence. 

* You should have tapped on the 
counter, my dear,’ said my mother. 

‘What for?’ was the answer, in 
the most musical voice I had ever 
heard. ‘I don’t want to buy any- 
thing.’ 

This was a puzzling rejoinder. 
If she did not want to buy anything, 
why was she here? 

‘This is Mr. Carey’s? asked the 
girl. 

* Yes, my dear.’ 

‘Who are you?” 

Now this was so manifestly a 
question which should have come 
from us, and not from her, that I 
gazed at her in some wonder, and 
at the same time in admiration, for 
her manner was very winning. She 
returned my gaze frankly, and seem- 
ed to be pleased with my look of 
admiration. Certainly a perfectly 
self-possessed little creature in 
every respect. Uncle Bryan still 
slept. 

‘Who are you? repeated our 
visitor, to my mother. 

‘My name is Carey,’ said my 
mother. 

‘Oh, indeed ! exclaimed the girl. 
‘That is nice. And who is he? 
indicating uncle Bryan. 

‘That is my _ brother-in-law, 
Bryan.’ 

‘Mr. Bryan Carey. I’ve come 
to see him.’ And she made a 
movement towards him. My mo- 
ther’s hand restrained her. 

‘Hush, my dear! You must not 
disturb him.’ 

‘Oh, Iam notin ahurry. But I 
think you ought to help me in with 


my box.’ This to me. ‘If I was 
a man, I wouldn’t ask you.’ 

Her box! Deeper and deeper 
the mystery grew. When the girl 
thus directly addressed me, my 
heart beat with a feeling of intense 
pleasure. Hitherto I had been 
mortified that she had evinced no 
interest in me. 

‘Come along!’ she exclaimed 
imperiously, 

I followed her to the door, like 
a slave, and there was her box, al- 
most similar in appearance to the 
box we had brought with us. It 
was altogether such an astounding 
experience, and so entirely an in- 
novation upon the regular routine 
of our days, that I rubbed my eyes 
to be sure that I was awake. My 
mother had closed the door of the 
room in which uncle Bryan was 
sleeping, and now stood by my 
side. I stooped to lift the box, and 
found it heavy. 

* What is in it?’ I asked. 

‘Books and things,’ our visitor 
replied. ‘Ill help you. Oh, I’m 
strong, though I am a girl! I wish 
I was you.’ 

‘Why? 

*ThenIshould bea boy. There! 
You see I am almost as strong as 
you are.’ 

The box was in the shop by this 
time. My mother was perfectly 
bewildered, as I myself was ; but 
mine was a delightful bewilderment. 
The adventure was so new, so no- 
vel, so like an adventure, that I was 
filled with excitement. 

* How did the box come here?” 
I asked. 

‘Walked here, of course,’ she 
said somewhat scornfully. 

‘Nonsense!’ I exclaimed; al- 
though if she had persisted in her 
statement, I was quite ready to be- 
lieve it, as I would have believed 
anything from her lips. 

‘Oh, you don’t believe in things ! 

‘Yes, I do; but I don’t believe 
that thing. How did it come?’ 
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‘A boy carried it. A strong boy 
—not like you. Isn’t that candied 
lemon-peel in the glass bottle ? 

‘Yes.’ ' 

*I should like some. 
fond of sweet things.’ 

Quite as though the little girl 
were mistress of the establishment, 
my mother went behind the coun- 
ter, and cut a slice of the lemon- 
peel. 

‘ What a small piece !’ exclaimed 
the girl, sitting on the box, and 
biting it. ‘I could put it all in 
my mouth at once; but I like to 
linger over nice things.’ 

And she did linger over it, while 
we looked on. When she had fin- 
ished, she said: 

‘I suppose I am to sit here till 
he wakes.’ 

‘No, my dear,’ said my mother, 
who had been regarding her child- 
like ways with tenderness; ‘ you 
had better come inside. It will be 
more comfortable. But, indeed, 
indeed, you have bewildered me ! 

The girl laughed, soft and low, 
and my mother’s heart went out to 
her. The next minute we were in 
the parlour again. My mother 
motioned that she would have to 
be very quiet, and pointed to a 
seat. Before our visitor sat down, 
she took off her bonnet and mantle, 
and laid them aside. The presence 
of this slight graceful creature was 
like a new revelation to me; the 
common room became idealised 
by a subtle charm. But how was 
it all to end? An hour ago she 
was not here; and I wondered 
how we could have been happy 
and contented without her. She 
was exceedingly pretty, and her 
face was full of expression. That, 
indeed, was one of her strongest 
charms. When she spoke, it was 
not only her tongue that spoke. 
Her eyes, her hands, the move- 
ments of her head, put life and 
soul into her words, and made 
them sparkle. Her hair was cut 
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short, and just touched her shoul- 
ders ; its colour was a light auburn. 
Her hands were small and white ; 
I noticed them particularly as she 
took from the table the book I had 
been reading. 

‘ Are you fond of reading ?’ she 
asked, in a low tone. 

‘Yes,’ I answered. It really 
seemed to me as if I had known 
her for years. ‘Are you?” 

‘I love it. I like to read in bed. 
Then I don’t care for anything.’ 

Soon she was skimming through 
‘ Picciola ;’ but looking up she no- 
ticed that my mother’s eyes were 
fixed admiringly upon her. She 
laid the book aside and approach- 
ed my mother, so that her words 
might not be lost. 

‘It makes it strong to cut it, does 
it not?’ was the first question. 

‘ Makes what strong?” My mo- 
ther did not know to what it was 
our visitor referred. I made a 
shrewd guess, mentally, and dis- 
covered that I was right. 

‘The hair. To cut it when one 
is young, as mine is cut, makes it 
strong ?” 

‘Yes, my dear. It will be all 
the better for being cut.’ 

‘Why do you call me your dear ?” 

My mother replied gently, with 
a slight hesitancy : ‘I won’t, if you 
don’t like me to.’ 

‘Oh, but I like it! And it sounds 
nice from you. It will be all the 
better for being cut! That’s what 
/ think. It was nearly down to 
my waist. Do you like it ?” 

‘It is very pretty.’ 

‘And soft, is it not? Feel it. 
When I was a little child, it was 
much lighter—almost like gold. I 
used to be glad to hear people 
say, “What beautiful hair that 
child has got !”’ 

‘It will get darker as you grow 
older.’ 

‘I don’t want it to. I'll sit in 
the sun as much as ever I can, so 
that it sha’n’t grow darker.’ 
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‘Why, my 

‘Dear. Say it, please ! 

‘My dear, have you been told 
that that is the way to keep hair 
light ? 

‘No, but I think it is. It must 
be the best way.’ This with a 
positive air, as if contradiction were 
out of the question. 

‘If you are so fond of your hair, 
what made you ‘say just now that 
you wished you were a boy ?” 

‘Because I do wish it. I think 
it is a shame. Persons ought to 
have their choice before they're 
born, whether they would be boys 
or girls.’ 

* My dear? 

‘Yes, they ought to have, and 
you can’t help agreeing with me. 
Then I should have been a boy, 
and things would have been differ- 
ent. All that I should have wanted 
would have been to grow tall and 
strong. Men have no business to 
be little. But as I am a girl, I must 
grow as pretty as I can.’ 

And she smoothed her hair from 
her forehead with her small white 
hands, and looked at us and smiled 
with her eyes and her lips. All 
this was done with such an utter 
absence of conscious vanity that it 
deepened my admiration of her, 
and I was ready to take sides with 
her against the world in any pro- 
position she might choose to lay 
down. That she saw this express- 
ed in my face, and that she, in 
an easy graceful way, received the 
homage I paid her, as being na- 
turally her due, and did her best 
—again without conscious artifice 
—to strengthen it, were as plainly 
conveyed by her deimeanour to- 
wards me as though she had ex- 
pressed it in so many words. It 
struck me as strange that my mo- 
ther did not ask her any questions 
concerning herself, not even her 
name, nor where she lived, nor 
what was her errand ; and although 
all of these questions, and espe- 
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cially the first, were on the tip of 
my tongue a dozen times, I did 
not have the courage to shape them 
in words. My mother not saying 
anything more to her, she turned 
towards me. 

‘Are you generally rude to girls 
—I mean to young ladies ?” 

‘No,’ I protested warmly, ran- 
sacking my mind for the clue. 

‘You were to me just now. You 
said that I spoke nonsense.’ 

‘I am very sorry,’ I stammered ; 
‘I beg your pardon ; but when you 
said your box walked here——’ 

‘You shouldn’t have asked fool- 
ish questions. Never mind; we 
are friends again.’ She gave me 
her hand, quite as though we had 
had a serious quarrel, which was 
now made up. Then she nestled a 
little closer to me, and proceeded 
with ‘ Picciola.’ 

Nothing further was said until 
the scene assumed another aspect. 
I was looking over the pages of the 
story with her, when, raising my 
eyes, I saw that uncle Bryan was 
awake. His eyes were fixed on 
the girl, with a sort of bewilder- 
ment on his face as to whether he 
was asleep or awake. He looked 
neither at my mother nor me, 
but only at the girl. Her head was 
bent over the book, and he could 
not see her face. I plucked her 
dress furtively under the table, and 
she looked up, and met my uncle’s 
gaze. Then I noticed his usual 
sign of agitation, the twitching of 
his lips. 

‘What is this, Fmma?’ he de- 
manded, presently, of my mo- 
ther. 

My mother had been waiting for 
him to speak. ‘This young——’ 

‘Lady,’ added the girl quickly, 
as my mother slightly hesitated, 
and rising with great composure. 
‘Say it. Ilike to hear it. This 
young lady : 

Completely dominated by the 
girl’s gentle imperiousness, my mo- 
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ther said, ‘This young lady has 
come to see you.’ 

He glanced at her uncovered 
head ; then at her bonnet and man- 
tle. A flush came into her cheeks, 
and she exclaimed, 

‘Oh, I don’t want to stop, if you’re 
not agreeable. I only like agree- 
able people. But if you turn me 
out to-night I don’t exactly know 
where to go to; and there’s my 
box p 

* Your box ! 

‘Yes, with all my things in. It’s 
in the shop. You can go and see 
if you don’t believe me. But if you 
do go, Isha’n't like you. You have 
no right to doubt my word.’ 

Her eyes filled with tears, and 
these and the words of helpless- 
ness she had spoken were sufficient 
for my mot ..r. She drew the girl 


to her side with a protecting mo- 
tion. 

‘Are you a stranger about here, 
my dear ?’ : 

‘I don’t know anything of the 


place,’ replied the girl, in a more 
childlike tone than she had yet 
used. ‘I have no idea where I 
am—except that this is Paradise- 
row. I shouldn’t like to wander 
about the streets at this time of 
night.’ 

‘There is no need, my dear, 
there is no need. There, there! 
don’t cry.’ 

‘But of course,’ continued the 
girl, striving to restrain the quiver- 
ing of her lips, ‘I would sooner do 
that than stop where I am not 
wanted.’ She would have said more, 
but I saw that she was fearful of 
breaking down, and thus showing 
signs of weakness. I looked some- 
what angrily towards uncle Bryan ; 
my mother’s arm was still around 
the girl’s waist. With a quick com- 
prehension he seized all the points 
of sentiment in the picture. 

‘ Ah,’ he growled, ‘ this is more 
like a leaf out of a story-book than 
anything else. You’—to the girl— 
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‘are injured innocence ; you’—to 
my mother—‘ are the good genius 
of the oppressed ; and I am the 
dragon whom St. George here’— 
meaning me—‘ would like to spit 
on his lance.’ 

‘I am sure, Bryan——’ com- 
menced my mother, in a tone of 
mild remonstrance ; but uncle Bry- 
an interrupted her. 

‘Don't be sure of anything, 
Emma. Let me understand mat- 
ters first. How long have I been 
asleep—days, weeks, or years ?” 

‘ Nearly two hours, Bryan.’ 

‘So long! There was a man 
once who, at the bidding of a ma- 
gician, but dipped his head into 
a bucket of water ’ he paused 
moodily. 

‘Yes, yes! exclaimed the girl 
eagerly, advancing a step towards 
him, with a desire to propitiate him. 
‘Goon. Tell me about him. I’m 
fond of stories about magicians.’ 

He stared at her. ‘ Injured in- 
nocence,’ he said, ‘speak when 
you’re spoken to.’ She tossed her 
head, and retreated, and uncle 
Bryan again questioned my mo- 
ther. ‘ Howlong has this littlh—_—’ 

‘Young lady,’ interposed the 
girl, with rather a comical asser- 
tion of independence. 

‘This little girl—how long 
has she been here ?” 

‘ About an hour, Bryan.’ 

‘Long enough, I see, to make 
herself quite at home.’ He seemed 
to be at a loss for words, and sat 
drumming his fingers on the table, 
moving his lips as if he were hold- 
ing converse with them, and with 
his eyes turned from us. 

In the silence that ensued, the 
girl stole towards him. My mo- 
ther’s footstool was near his chair, 
and she sat upon it, and resting 
her hand timidly on his knee, said, 
in a sweet pleading voice, 

‘I wish you would be kind to 
me.’ 

Her face was upturned to his. 
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He looked down upon it, and plac- 
ing his hands on her shoulders, said 
in a tone which was both low and 
bitter, which was harsh from pas- 
sion and tender from a softer emo- 
tion which he could not control, 
‘For God’s sake, child, tell me 
who you are! What is your name?” 
‘My name is Jessie Trim.’ 


CHAPTER XIII. 
A SUDDEN SHOCK. 


‘Emma,’ said my uncle, ‘can you 
find something to do fora few min- 
utes? Chris can shut up the shop.’ 

We went out of the parlour to- 
gether, and I put up the shutters, 
and bolted them. Then my mother 
and I went down-stairs to the 
kitchen, and my mother set light 
to the fire, and warmed up what 
remained of the day’s dinner. Our 
usual supper was bread-and-cheese. 

‘She must be hungry,’ said my 
mother, ‘and I think it will please 
your uncle.’ 

‘I am glad she is going to stay, 
mother. Do you think she will 
stop altogether with us ?’ 

‘IT have no idea, child.’ 

‘Jessie Trim! It’s a pretty name, 
isn’t it? Jessie, Jessie! Mother, 
why didn’t you ask her her name 
when she came in?’ 

‘She came to see your uncle, 
Chris. We must never forget one 
thing, my dear. This is his house, 
and he has been very kind to us.’ 

‘He would be angry if he heard 
you say so.’ 

‘ That is his nature, and I should 
not say it to him. The least we 
can do in return for all his good- 
ness is to study him in every pos- 
sible way in our power. To have 
asked her all about herself might 
have been like stealing into his 
confidence. He may have secrets 
which he would not wish us to 
know.’ 
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‘Secrets! Do you think she is 
one of them ?” 

‘How can she be? But let you 
and me make up our minds, my 
dear—I made up mine a long time 
ago, Chris—not to be too curious 
concerning anything your uncle 
does. If he wished us to know 
anything, he would tell us of his 
own free will.’ 

‘I don’t suppose he has any- 
thing to tell,’ I said, with not 
the slightest belief in my own 
words. 

‘Perhaps not. Anyhow, we'll 
not say anything—eh, Chris ?” 

‘Very well, mother. She is very 
pretty, isn’t she ?” 

‘Very, very pretty.’ 

‘Such beautiful hair—and such 
white hands ! 

I was proceeding with my rap- 
tures, when my mother tapped my 
cheek merrily, which brought the 
blood into my face strangely enough. 

*At all events,’ I said, ‘I hope 
she will stay with us always.’ 

‘You stupid Chris! What has 
got into your head ? I really don’t 
suppose she will stay very long.’ 

‘But she has brought her box 
—and—and—’ 

My mother suddenly assumed 
a look of perplexity. ‘ Really, really 
now,’ she said, sitting down, and 
holding me in front of her, ‘I 
know every mark upon you. You 
have got a brown mole on your 
left side, and a little red spot like 
a currant on the back of your neck, 
and another one just here——’ and 
then she paused. 

‘ Well, mother ?’ 

‘Well, Chris, I really canvof re- 
member that I have ever seen a 
note of interrogation anywhere 
about you. Have you got one, my 
dear ? And where is it ?” 

‘But, mother,’ I said, laughing, 
and kissing her, ‘I must be in- 
quisitive and I must ask questions.’ 

‘Only of me, dear child.’ 

‘Well, then, only of you. Now 
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wouldn’t you grow quite fond of 
her? 

*T am sure I should, dear.’ 

‘Well, wouldn’t it be too bad, 
directly you got fond of her, for her 
to go away? Now wouldn’t it ? 

* But life is full of changes, my 
dear ! 

*That’s not an answer, mother. 
You're fond of me ;—an endearing 
caress answered me—‘ very, very 
fond, I know, and I am of you. 
Now, supposing 7 was to go away!’ 

‘ Child, child !’ cried my mother, 
kneeling suddenly before me and 
clasping me in her arms. ‘If I were 
to lose you, my heart would break!’ 

I was frightened at the vehe- 
ment passion of her words, and 
at the white face upon which my 
eyes rested; but she grew more 
composed presently. Then the 
voice of uncle Bryan was heard at 
the top of the stairs, calling to us 
to come up. 

‘What can we do with our visi- 
tor to-night, Emma? he said, thus 
indicating that matters had been 
arranged during our absence. 

‘She can sleep with me. 
won’t mind, my dear? 

‘I shall like to,’ replied Jessie. 
*He’s ever so much nicer than he 
was, although I can’t say that he’s 
at all polite. This referred to 
uncle Bryan, who made a grimace. 
*I couldn’t help coming.’ 

‘The least said,’ observed uncle 
Bryan, with all his usual manner 
upon him, ‘the soonest mended, 
young lady.’ 

She pursed up her lips: ‘ Young 
lady ! That was all very well when 
we were distant. You may call me 
something else now, if you like.’ 

‘Indeed ! Well, then, Miss Trim.’ 

She laughed saucily. ‘ How fun- 
ny it sounds as you say it! Miss 
Trim! I think we are quite inti- 
mate enough for you to call me 
Jessie.’ 

‘You think!’ retorted uncle Bry- 
an, with some sense of enjoyment. 


You 
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‘You are given to thinking, I have 
no doubt.’ 

‘Oh, yes; I think a good deal.’ 

‘Upon my word! What about ?” 

‘ All sorts of things that wouldn’t 
interest you.’ 

‘I quite believe you, young lady.’ 

‘Oh, if you like to call me that,’ 
she said, with a shrug of her shoul- 
ders, ‘you can. But I think it’s a 
pity when people try to make them- 
selves more disagreeable than they 
naturally are.’ 

For the life of him, uncle Bryan 
could not help laughing. This little 
play of words was to him what the 
world is always looking out for 
nowadays—a new sensation. 

‘Then I am naturally disagree- 
able, you think ” 

She did not reply. 

‘What else do you think about 
me?” 

‘I think it must be uncomfort- 
able for the others for you to go to 
sleep every night, with a handker- 
chief over your face.’ 

‘If I had known you were com- 
ing——’ he said, with mock polite- 
ness ; but she interrupted him with 
wonderful quickness. 

‘Don’t say unkind things. I feel 
when they are coming; my flesh 
begins to creep.’ 

‘Do you think anything else 
about me ?” 

‘Yes; I think you might give 
me some supper. You can’t know 
how hungry I am; and I have al- 
ways a good appetite.’ 

My mother was so intent upon 
this unusual dialogue, and was pro- 
bably so lost in wonder (as I my- 
self was) at the appearance of un- 
cle Bryan in a new character, that 
she had entirely forgotten the sup- 
per; but at Jessie Trim’s mention 
of it she ran down-stairs, and it 
was soon on the table. 

‘ Ah,’ exclaimed Jessie, with ap- 
proving nods ; ‘ that smells nice.’ 

Uncle Bryan stared at the un- 
expected fare. 
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‘You see what it is to be a young 
lady,’ he said ; ‘hitherto we have 
always been contented with bread- 
and-cheese.’ 

‘This is much nicer,’ said Jessie, 
beginning to eat ; ‘are you not go- 
ing to have some?” 

‘No. Give me some bread-and- 
cheese, Emma.’ 

The girl was too much occupied 
with her supper to bandy words 
with him; she ate heartily, and 
when she had finished, asked uncle 
Bryan if he did not feel in a better 
humour. 

‘ Zalwaysdo,’ she remarked, ‘after 
meals. There is only one thing I 
want now to make me feel quite 
amiable.’ 

‘Then,’ said uncle Bryan sen- 
tentiously, ‘all the trouble in the 
world would come to an end,’ 

She nodded acquiescently. 

‘And that one thing is——’ he 
questioned, 

‘Something I sha’n’t get. I see 
it in your face ; it is really too much 
to ask for.’ 

‘To put an end to all the trouble 
in the world, I would make a sacri- 
fice.’ 

‘No,’ she said, shaking her 
head, ‘I really haven't courage to 
ask.’ 

‘What is it? demanded uncle 
Bryan impatiently. 

Then ensued a perfect piece of 
comedy-acting on the part of Jessie 
Trim ; who, when she had worked 
uncle Bryan almost into a passion, 
made the prettiest of curtseys, and 
said that the only thing she wanted 
to make her feel quite amiable was 
a piece of candied lemon-peel. 

‘I always,’ she added, with the 
oddest little twinkle in her eyes, 
‘like something sweet to finish my 
meals with.’ 

The expression on uncle Bryan’s 
face was so singular that I did not 
know if he was going to laugh or 
storm. But Jessie got her piece of 
candied lemon-peel, and chewed it 
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with great contentment, and with 
many sly looks at uncle Bryan. 

‘ Now, then,’ he cried, ‘ it is time 
to go to bed.’ 

‘It isn’t healthy,’ observed Jes- 
sie, who seemed determined to up- 
set all the rules of the house, ‘to go 
to bed the moment after one has 
eaten a heavy supper.’ She spoke 
with perfect gravity, and with the se- 
riousauthority ofa grown-up woman. 

‘Then we are to sit up after our 
time because you have over-eaten 
yourself.’ 

‘I have not over-eaten myself. 
Ihave had just enough. I wish you 
wouldn’t say disagreeable things ; 
you would find it much nicer not to. 
If you think I am not right in what 
I say about going to bed imme- 
diately after supper, of course I 
will go. You are much older than 
I, and ought to be much wiser.’ 

‘But I think you are right,’ he 
growled. 

‘Why do you make yourself dis- 
agreeable then?’ she asked, sitting 
down on the stool at his feet. 

Not a word was spoken for half 
an hour; at the end of which time 
our visitor rose, just as if she were 
the mistress of the house, and re- 
marked that now she dd think it 
time we were all in bed. 

*Good-night,’ she said, giving 
him her hand; ‘I hope I haven't 
vexed you.’ She held up her face 
to him to be kissed, but he did 
not avail himself of the invitation, 
and retired to his room. 

‘He is a very strange man,’ she 
said to us, ‘and I don’t quite know 
whether I like him or whether I 
don’t. Good-night, Chris.’ 

‘ Good-night, Jessie.’ 

My mind was full of her and her 
quaint ways as I undressed myself, 
and I found myself unconsciously 
repeating, ‘Good-night, Jessie! 
Jessie! Jessie! Her name was 
to me the sweetest of morsels. ‘I 
am glad she has come,’ I thought ; 
‘I hope she will stop.’ I had not 
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been in my room two minutes be- 
fore I heard her knocking at the 
door of the room in which uncle 
Bryan slept. I crept to the wall 
to listen. 

‘Do you hear me?’ she said. 
* You can’t be asleep already.’ 

But no response came from uncle 
Bryan. 


‘Do answer me?’ she continued.’ 


‘If you think I have been rude to 
you, I am verysorry. I shall catch 
my death of cold if I stand here 
long. Say, good-night, Jessie ! 

* Good-night.’ 

‘Jessie ! she called out archly. 

‘Good-night, Jessie. Now go 
to bed, like a good—little girl.’ 

And then the house was quiet, 
and I fell asleep, and dreamt 
the strangest and sweetest dreams 
about our new friend. 

The following morning when I 
rose I moved about very quietly, 
and I debated with myself whether 
I ought to bid my mother good- 
morning as usual, I stole softly up- 
stairs, and put my ear to the door. 

‘Good-morning, mother.’ 

I almost whispered the words, 
but the reply came instantly, in 
clear sweet tones, 

‘ Good-morning, dear child.’ 

She must have been listening for 
my step. 

‘Is that you, Chris?’ inquired a 
voice which, if I had not known 
the speaker, I should have imagined 
had proceeded from a little child. 

‘Yes, Jessie,’ I answered, with 
a thrill of delight. 

‘Where are you going ?” 

‘I am going to work.’ 

* Good-morning.’ 

‘ Good-morning.’ 

I had never been so happy in 
my work as I was during this day, 
and yet I wanted the hours to fly 
so that | might be home again. 
When eight o'clock struck, I whip- 
ped off my apron eagerly, and ran 
out of the office. My mother was 
at the gate. 
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‘I didn’t expect you, mother.’ 

*No, dear child. I wished to 
leave your uncle and Jessie to- 
gether for a little while. She wanted 
to come with me, but I thought it 
best to leave her at home. Shall 
we take a walk, my dear?’ 

‘Yes, but not a long one. 
ther, who is she ?’ 

‘I do not know, my dear ; and 
your uncle hasn’t said a word— 
neither has she.’ 

‘Not a word! Why, mother, 
she couldn’t keep quiet ! 

‘I don’t think she could, dear,’ 
said my mother, with a smile. ‘I 
mean not a word as to who she is. 
I think she gave your uncle a letter, 
for he has been writing to-day with 
one before him ; but I am not sure.’ 

*T have been thinking about her 
all day, and I can’t make her out. 
Anyhow, I hope she will stop with 
us. The house is quite different 
with her in it. Don’t you think 
so? She is as light-hearted and as 
sparkling as a—a sunbeam.’ I 
thought it a very happy simile. 
‘She couldn’t be anything else.’ 

‘My dear,’ said my mother 
gravely, ‘she was sobbing in her 
sleep last night as if her heart 
would break.’ I looked so grieved 
at this that my mother quickly 
added, ‘ But she has been talking 
to your uncle to-day just as she did 
last night. She is like an April 
day ; but then she is cuite a child.’ 

‘A child! Why, mother, she 
must be —how old should you 
think ? 

‘About fifteen, I should say, 
Chris.’ 

‘So how can she be quite a 
child? And she doesn’t talk like 
a child.’ 

‘She does and she doesn’t, my 
dear. I shouldn’t wonder,’ she 
said, with her sweet laugh, ‘that 
because you are nearly eighteen, 
you think yourself quite a man.’ 

‘I am growing, mother, am I 
not? And I straightened myself 
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stiffly up. 
ou | 

*You will be as tall as your 
father was, my dear.’ 

‘I am glad of that. She said 
men had no business to be little.’ 

‘ She said ! repeated my mother, 
laughing ; and she tapped my cheek 
merrily, as she had done on the pre- 
vious night, and again I blushed. 
Jessie ran into the shop to welcome 
us when we arrived home. 

The evening passed very happily 
with me, Jessie entertaining us with 
her light talk. Her marvellous in- 
genuity, in twisting a few simple 
words so as to make them bear 
sparkling meanings, afforded me 
endless enjoyment. Uncle Bryan 
said very little, and notwithstand- 
ing the many challenges she slyly 
threw out to him, declined to be 
drawn into battle; but now and 
then she provoked him to answer 
her. He needed all his skill to 
hold his own against her, and he 
spoke rather roughly to her once 
or twice. On those occasions she 
became grave, and edged closer to 
my mother, having already learned 
that nothing but what was gentle 
could emanate from her tender na- 
ture. When Jessie went to bed 
with my mother, she did not hold 
up her face to be kissed, as she had 
done on the previous night. Ido 
not think she debated the point 
with herself, whether she should 
do so; she gave him a rapid look 
when she wished him good-night, 
and decided on the instant—as she 
would have decided the other way 
had she seen anything in his face 
to encourage her. A week passed, 
and no word of explanation fell 
from uncle Bryan’s lips as to the 
connection that existed between 
these two opposite beings; but I 
could not help observing that he 
grew more and more reserved, more 
and more thoughtful. In after days 
I recognised how strange a house- 
hold ours really was during this 
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period, but it did not strike me at 
the time, so entirely was I wrapped 
up in the new sense of happiness 
which Jessie Trim had brought into 
my life. Of the four persons who 
composed the household only Jes- 
sie and I were really happy. My 
mother was distressed because ®f 
uncle Bryan’s growing moroseness ; 
with unobtrusive gentleness she 
strove, in a hundred little ways, to 
break through the wall of silence 
and reserve which he built around 
himself, as it were, but she could 
scarcely win a word from his lips. 
It did not trouble me ; my mind 
was occupied only with Jessie. 
What Jessie did, what Jessie said, 
how Jessie looked and felt and 
thought — that was the world in 
which I moved now. A _ second 
week passed, and there was still 
no change. One night my mother 
said that she would come for me 
on the following evening. 

‘ And bring Jessie,’ I suggested, 
taking advantage of the opportu- 
nity which I had been waiting for 
all the week ; ‘a walk will do her 
good.’ 

Jessie’s eyes sparkled at the sug- 
gestion. 

‘I should like to come,’ she 
said, with a grateful look; ‘I 
haven’t had a walk since I came 
here. What are you thinking 
about ? to my mother. 

‘I am thinking,’ replied my mo- 
ther, ‘whether there will be any 
objection to it.’ 

*On whose part ? I asked. ‘ Un- 
cle Bryan’s? Why, what objec- 
tion can he have ?” 

‘I am sure,’ said Jessie, ‘he 
won't care, one way or another ; 
he doesn’t care about anything, and 
especially about me. Why, how 
many words do you think he has 
spoken to me all this day, Chris?’ 

*I can't guess, Jessie.’ 

She counted on her fingers. 
‘ One, two, three—sixteen. “I don’t 
know anything about it! Be quiet! 

x 
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You’re a magpie—nothing but 
chatter, chatter, chatter!” and he 
didn’t speak them—he growled 
them. So he can’t care. I shall 
come, Chris,’ — pressing close to 
my mother coaxingly—‘ and we'll 
dake a nice long walk.’ 

‘Very well, my dear,’ said my 
mother, with a smile ; ‘ but I must 
ask your uncle, Chris.’ 

I mapped out in my mind the 
pleasantest walk I knew, and on 
the following night, when work 
was over, I hastened into the 
street ; but neither my mother nor 
Jessie was there. I looked about 
for them, and waited for a quarter 
of an hour, and then raced home. 
Only my mother was in the house. 

‘Why didn’t you come, mother ?” 
I asked. ‘I’ve been waiting ever 
so long. And where’s Jessie?” 

‘My dear,’ replied my mother, 
with her arm around my waist, 
‘Jessie has gone.’ 

*Gone! Oh, for a walk with un- 
cle Bryan, I suppose ?” 

‘No, my dear; she has gone 
away altogether.’ 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE WORLD BECOMES BRIGHT AGAIN, 


‘GONE away altogether !’ 

I echoed the words, but the news 
was so sudden and unexpected that 
for a few moments I did not quite 
understand their meaning. I had 
never, until the last fortnight, had 
a friend so nearly of my own age 
as Jessie ; and the companionship 
had been to me so sweet and de- 
lightful, and so altogether new, that 
to lose it now seemed like losing 
the best part of my life. I released 
myself from my mother’s embrace, 
and ran up-stairs to her bedroom, 
to look for Jessie’s box. It was 
gone, and the room was in all re- 
spects the same as it had been 
before Jessie’s arrival. Until that 
time it had always worn a cheerful 
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aspect in my eyes, but nowit looked 
cold and desolate ; the happy ex- 
periences of the last two weeks 
seemed to me like a dream—but 
a dream which, now that it had 
passed away, filled my heart with 
pain. 

* Her box is gone,’ I said, with 
quivering lips, when I rejoined my 
mother. 

‘It was taken away this morn- 
ing, my dear.’ 

‘ That shows that she is not com- 
ing back ; and I shall never, never 
see her again !’ 

My mother did not reply. The 
feeling that now stole upon me was 
one of resentment towards uncle 
Bryan. Who was to blame but he? 
From the first he had behaved 
harshly towards her. He saw that 
we were fond of her, and he was 
jealous of her. He was always cold 
and unsympathetic and unkind. 
Every unreasonable suggestion that 
presented itself to me with reference 
to him, I welcomed and accepted 
as an argument against him; and 
to this effect I spoke hotly and in- 
temperately. 

‘Chris, Chris, my dear ! remon- 
strated my mother; ‘you should not 
have hard thoughts towards your 
uncle.’ 

‘I can’t help it; he almost asks 
for them. He won't let us like him 
—hewon’t! Idon’t care ifhe hears 
me say so.’ 

‘He can’t hear you, my dear; he 
went away with Jessie this morning.’ 

‘Where to?’ 

‘I have no idea, Chris; he did 
not tell me.’ 

‘ And wouldn’t, if you had asked,’ 
I said bitterly. 

My mother sighed, but said, with 
gentle firmness, ‘I had no right to 
ask, my dear.’ 

‘ Then we are alone in the house, 
mother.’ 

‘Yes, my dear, for a little while. 
Sit down, and I will tell you all 
about it.’ 
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I sat down, and my mother sat 
beside me, and took my hand in 
hers. 

‘It came upon me as suddenly 
as it has come upon you, my dear, 
and I am almost as sorry as you are. 
But life is full of such changes, my 
dear child.’ 

‘Go on, mother.’ In my rebel- 
lious mood hergentle words brought 
no comfort to me. 

‘When I said last night that I 
would come for you this evening, 
I had no idea that anything would 
have prevented me. I intended to 
bring Jessie, and I looked forward 
with pleasure to the walk we in- 
tended to take. I did not tell your 
uncle that Jessie would come with 
me; I thought I would wait till tea- 
time. Lately I have considered it 
more than ever my duty to study 
him, because of the change that 
has taken place in him—you have 
noticed it yourself, my dear—since 
Jessie came so strangely among us. 
For it was strange, was it not, my 
dear ?—almost as strange as her 
going away so suddenly, and as 
unexpected too; for I am certain 
your uncle did not expect her, and 
that he was as much surprised as 
we were. He is not to blame, 
therefore, for what has occurred 
now. It is not for us, dear child, 
to find fault with him because he 
is silent and reserved with us; the 
only feeling we ought to have to- 
wards him is one of deep gratitude 
for his great kindness to us. You 
don’t forget our sad condition, my 
darling, on the morning we received 
your uncle’s letter.’ 

‘No, mother, I don’t forget,’ I 
said, somewhat softened towards 
uncle Bryan. 

‘He did not deceive us; he 
spoke plainly and honestly, and 
the brightest expectations we could 
have entertained from his offer, and 
the manner in which it was made, 
have been more than realised. Is 
it not so, dear child ?” 
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In common honesty I was com- 
pelled to admit that it was so. 

‘I shudder when I think what 
might have become of my dear 
boy if it had not been for this one 
friend—this one only friend, my 
darling, in all the wide, wide world! 
—who stepped forward so unself- 
ishly to save us. And we have 
been so happy here, my darling, so 
very, very happy, all these years ! 
If a cloud has come, have we not 
still a little sunshine left? There, 
there, my dear! returning my 
kisses, and wiping her eyes; ‘as 
I was saying’—(although she had 
said nothing of the kind ; but she 
was flurried and nervous)—‘ and as 
I told you once before, I think 
Jessie gave your uncle a letter, and 
that I saw him, the day after she 
came, writing, with this letter be- 
fore him. Every morning since 
then I have observed him watch 
for the arrival of the postman in 
the neighbourhood, and every time 
the postman passed without giving 
him the letter which I saw he ex- 
pected, he grew more anxious. This 
morning he reminded me that I 
had some errands to make; I was 
away for nearly two hours, and 
when I came home he and Jessie 
were in the shop, dressed for walk- 
ing. What passed after that was 
so quick and rapid that I was quite 
bewildered. Your uncle, beckon- 
ing me into the parlour, said that 
he and Jessie were going away, 
and that I was to take care of the 
shop while he was absent. “I want 
you not to ask any questions,” he 
said, seeing, I suppose, that I was 
about to ask some. “TI shall be 
away for two or three days, per- 
haps longer. Do the best you 
can. You had better wish Jessie 
good-bye now.” I gould not help 
asking, “Is she coming back with 
you ?” And he said, “ No.” I was 
so grieved, Chris, that when I went 
into the shop, where Jessie was 
waiting, I was crying. “ You are 
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sorry I am going, then,” she said. 
“ Indeed, indeed, I am, my dear,” I 
replied, as I kissed her. She kissed 
me quite affectionately, and said 
she was glad I was sorry, and that 
I was to give her love to you——’ 

‘Did she say that, mother? 
Did she?’ 

‘Yes, mydear. “Give my love 
to Chris,” she said, “and say how 
sorry I am to go away without see- 
ing him.” And the next minute 
she was gone. I thought of her 
box then, and I ran up-stairs, as 
you did just now, and found that 
it had been taken away while I 
was out. And that is all I know, 
my dear.’ 

* It is very strange,’ I said, after 
a long pause. ‘ Mother, what do 
you think of it, eh? 

‘ My dear, I don’t know what to 
think. The more I think, the more 
I am confused. And now, my 
dear ; 

‘Yes, mother.’ 

‘We must make ourselves happy 
in our old way, and we must at- 
tend to the business properly until 
your uncle returns.’ 

Make ourselves happy in our 
old way! How was that possible ? 
The light had gone out of the 
house. The very room in which 
we three—uncle Bryan, my mo- 
ther, and I—had spent so many 
pleasant days before Jessie came, 
looked cold and comfortless now. 
Even the figure of my dear mother, 
bustling cheerfully about, and the 
sweet considerate manner in which 
she strove, in many tender ways, to 
soften my sorrow, were not a re- 
compense for the loss of Jessie. I 
opened my book and pretended 
to be occupied with it, and my 
mother, with that rare wisdom 
which spring¢ from perfect unself- 
ish love, did not disturb my mus- 
ings. The evening passed very 
quietly, and directly the shop was 
shut, I went to bed. I was in a 
very unhappy mood, and it was 
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past midnight before I fell asleep. 
I did not think of my mother, 
or of the pain she was suffering 
through me. My grief was in- 
tensely selfish; I had not the 
strength which often comes from 
suffering, nor was I blessed with 
such a nature as my mother’s—a 
nature which does not colour sur- 
rounding circumstances with the 
melancholy hue of its own sorrows. 
Unhappily, it falls to the lot of few 
to be brought within the sweet in- 
fluence of one whose mission on 
earth seems to be to shed the 
light of peace and love upon those 
among whom her lot is cast, and 
to whom, unless we are ungrate- 
fully forgetful, as I was on this 
night, we look instinctively for 
comfort and consolation when 
trouble comes to us. In the 
middle of the night, I awoke sud- 
denly, and found my mother sitting 
by my bed ; she was in her night- 
dress, and there was a light in the 
room. 

‘Why, mother!’ I exclaimed, con- 
fused for a moment. 

‘Don't be alarmed, dear child,’ 
she said ; ‘ there’s nothing the mat- 
ter; but I could not sleep, know- 
ing that you were unhappy. You 
too, my dear, were a long time be- 
fore you went to sleep.’ 

Then I knew that she must have 
watched and waited at my bedroom 
door until I had blown out my 
candle. 

‘What time is it, mother ?’ 

‘It must be three o'clock, my 
dear.’ 

*‘O, mother! And you awake 
at this time of the night for me !’ 

She smiled softly. Something of 
worship for that pure nature stole 
into my heart as I looked into her 
dear eyes. But there was grief in 
them, too, and I asked her the 
reason, 

‘Do you know, my darling,’ she 
said, with a wistful yearning look, 
and with a sigh which she vainly 
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strove to check, ‘ that you went to 
bed to-night without kissing me? 
For the first time in your life, dear 
child ; for the first time in your life !’ 

In a passion of remorse I threw 
my arms around her neck, and 
kissed her again and again, and 
asked her forgiveness, and said, 
* How could I—how could I be so 
unloving and unkind?’ But she 
stopped my self-reproaches with 
her lips on my lips, and with brok- 
en words of joy and thankfulness. 
She folded me in her arms, and 
there was silence between us for 
many minutes—silence made sa- 
cred by love as pure and faithful 
as ever dwelt in woman’s breast. 
Then I drew the clothes around 
her, and she lay by my side, saying 
that she would wait until I was 
asleep. 

‘ This is like the old time, mo- 
ther,’ I whispered, ‘ when there was 
no one else but you and me. But 
I love you more than I did then, 
mother.’ 

‘My darling child! she whis- 
pered, in return ; ‘how you com- 
fort me! But I won't have my 
dear boy speak another word, ex- 
cept good-night.’ 

We looked out on the following 
day for a letter from uncle Bryan, 
but none came, nor any news of 
him. It was the same on the se- 
cond day, and the third. My mo- 
ther began to grow uneasy. 

‘If he had only left word where 
he was going to!’ she said. ‘I 
am afraid he must be ill.’ 

The business went on very well 
without him, thanks to my mother’s 
care and attention, except that on 
Saturday night the supply of ‘uncle 
Bryan’s pills,’ as they had got to 
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be called in the neighbourhood, 
ran short, which occasioned my 
mother much concern. Sunday 
and Monday passed, and still no 
tidings of him. On the Tuesday— 
I remember the day well : we were 
very busy where I was employed, 
and I did not come home until past 
ten o’clock—the shop was shut—a 
most unusual thing. I knocked at 
the door hurriedly, and my mother, 
with happiness in her face, opened 
it for me. 

‘Uncle Bryan has come home !’ 
I cried, in a hearty tone. 

She nodded gladly, and I ran in, 
and threw my arms about him. I 
think he was pleased with this 
spontaneous mark of affection ; but 
he looked at me curiously too, I 
thought. We sat down—the three 
of us—and a dead silence ensued. 
We all looked at each other, and 
spoke not a word. 

‘What's the matter, mother?’ I 
asked, for certainly so strange a 
silence needed explanation. 

A sweet laugh answered me, 
and my heart almost leaped into 
my throat. I darted behind the 
door, and there stood Jessie Trim, 
bending forward, with eager face, 
and sparkling eyes, and hand up- 
lifted to her ear. But when she 
saw that she was discovered, her 
manner changed instantly. She 
came forward, quite demurely. 

‘Are you glad? she asked 
gravely, with her hand in mine. 

My looks were a sufficient an- 
swer. 

‘ And now, she said, sitting down 
on the stool, and resting her hands 
on her lap, ‘ we are going to live 
happily together for ever after- 
wards.’ 











I AND THE GOVERNOR. 





PART I. 
A GREAT DEAL ABOUT MYSELF. 


Ever since I can remember, I have 
heard of Aurora Vernon. She was 
the daughter ofa neighbour of ours, 
but the two families were never in- 
timate ; so that all my acquaintance 
with her in our childish days was 
confined to a shy shaking of hands 
when our respective mothers took 
us with them to pay formal visits. 
But even then she was the object 
of my adoration. Soon after my 
mother’s second marriage I was 
sent to school, and the Vernons 
left the neighbourhood ; but I al- 
ways remembered the lovely little 
child, and it so happened that she 
was often at the seaside places we 
visited in the holidays. Wild school- 
boys and much-looked-after little 
girls do not know much of each 
other ; and even when we did meet 
on the sands or the parade, John, 
who is two years older than I am, 
got all the benefit of the few re- 
marks she made, and when he had 
said his say, he cried to me to 
‘Come along, and I obediently 
went along, and cast no ‘ longing 
lingering looks behind.’ My step- 
father — ‘the Governor’ was the 
title he liked the best—was too 
young and full of life to suit Mr. 
Vernon’s sobriety, so that the ac- 
quaintance of the elders of the two 
families became more formal than 
ever. 

When I was about fourteen, and 
John close on his seventeenth birth- 
day, our mother suddenly sent for 
us from school in the middle of 
the half, and never shall I forget 


the evening of our arrival at home. 
My mother was tearful, and a little 
cross, poor soul; the Governor 
serious, silent, and depressingly 
unlike himself. 

‘ Boys,’ said my mother, when 
the servants had left the room 
after dinner, ‘I have sent for you 
home to tell you bad news. ‘The 
fortune which was mine, and which 
was to be yours afterwards, is all 
gone — dwindled down to a few 
paltry hundreds a year, partly 
through Captain Franklin’s mis- 
management of my property, and 
partly through his inordinate ex- 
travagance.’ 

We were astonished at the 
warmth of my mother’s tone, and 
quite as much startled at first by 
the sight of these two at odds, who 
had always hitherto pulled so well 
together, as by the news so abruptly 
told to us. 

‘It is true,’ said the poor Gover- 
nor. I can see him now, redden- 
ing to the roots of his hair as my 
mother, with a fling of her white 
hand, seemed to point him out to 
us as some one we must look at 
to despise, and giving her one re- 
proachful glance which made her 
burst into tears anew. ‘ It is true. 
Your mother’s money has dwindled 
down to a sum which she rightly 
says is paltry when compared with 
what it was, and what is far worse 
for you to bear—this old home 
that you love so must, I am sorely 
afraid, be sold.’ 

I looked hastily at John ; I knew 
how he loved the place, and how 
he, as being next heir, took a 
greater pride in it than I did even. 
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The trial was for the moment too 
much for the usual boyish shyness 
we had about showing our feelings. 
His brow contracted, he coloured, 
started to his feet, and turned round 
to the Governor with a quick, ‘ Oh, 
I say, not that ! 

It was natural enough, and the 
Governor, though horribly discon- 
certed by it, felt it to "be so, for he 
looked pityingly and affectionately 
at John as he said: 

‘And I am the cause—I am to 
blame.’ 

I shall never forget it. My mo- 
ther’s sobs, and the Governor's face 
full of misery, made me inclined to 
cry, but John was master of the 
occasion. After that involuntary 
outburst, he had sat down again, 
and all traces of his violent emo- 
tion were banished from his face 
before the Governor had: finished 
speaking, I think. 

* Look here,’ he said, getting up, 
and, boylike, see-sawing from one 
leg to the other, and putting his 
hands in his pockets—‘ look here, 
what does it matter? There’s money 
enough left for mother to be com- 
fortable, and we'll go and work, 
we three, for ourselves. What’s the 
good ofa shine? No one’s dead, 
no one’s ill; so it might be worse. 
Look here, Governor,’ laying his 
hand on the shoulder of the poor 
dear Governor, who, quite cast 
down, was resting his head on his 
arms on the table—‘ look here, 
mother, what does it matter?’ 

‘It does not matter a bit,’ said 
I, following suit with hearty good 
will. ‘ Where’s the use ofa shine ?” 

We were but boys, and ‘ young 
for our age,’ as the saying is, and 
we did not express ourselves ele- 
gantly, but we meant what we said. 
There was a shine in spite of all 
we could say, and the result of it 
was that the Governor went off to 
Australia, to farm on no capital and 
very little income, and that my mo- 
ther went to live with my father’s 
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brother, Richard Manners. He had, 
at a great sacrifice to his own im- 
mediate comfort, saved our home 
from the hammer by purchasing 
the estate himself, and he sent us 
back to school, and afterwards to 
college, paying our expenses partly 
out of his own purse, and partly 
out of the remains of my mother’s 
fortune. A few weeks before my 
mother’s death (which took place 
in less than two years after the 
Governor’s departure), she confess- 
ed to me how bitterly she regretted 
thather unforgiving spirit and harsh 
words had driven from her side the 
husband with whom she had so 
happily lived for nearly seven years. 

Aurora Vernon seemed to haunt 
my college life. I saw ‘her with 
childhood’s starry graces lingering 
yet i’ the rosy orient of young 
womanhood,’ bright and beautiful 
at some gay gathering, or flitting 
through the colleges and halls with 
some party of sightseers ; but I was 
always too shy to turn my previous 
acquaintance with her to account, 
although I was on speaking terms 
with her brother, who was at the 
same university with me. But I 
dogged her steps during her stay, 
and wrote quires of rhapsody in 
her honour, and she was to me the 
embodiment ofall that was radiant 
and lovely. ‘And I still so thought 
of her when I went up to town to 
fill a diplomatic post obtained for 
me by my uncle. I think I had 
been in London nearly a year be- 
fore I met her. It was at a dinner- 
party, and I immediately (being no 
longer shy) got presented to her, 
and we renewed our acquaintance 
under very favourable circum- 
stances. It rested with me now 
whether I lost sight of her again 
or not, for her mother was disposed 
to be friendly, and asked me to 
call. It so happily chanced that 
I met her almost everywhere, for 
many of her friends were also 
mine, and frequent meetings, and 
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the prestige of old acquaintance, 
established between us a fami- 
liarity which to me was the height 
of happiness. 

How lovely she was! Tall and 
delicately made, but not one bit 
fragile-looking, with a complexion 
as tenderly tinted as a wild rose ; 
with sunny hair that always at 
night had flowers nestling in its 
glistening ripples; with a graceful 
gait that made you think of danc- 
ing, and walks over breezy downs ; 
with sunny eyes that seemed to 
make the eyes they looked into 
shine with reflected brightness ; 
with a sunny smile too, that was 
the very soul of laughter, and a 
laugh that was the very soul of 
mirth. What wonder was it that 
we young fellows loved her and 
paid her homage, and that older 
men envied us the privilege of 
dancing and flirting with her? 

For a year I was entirely happy, 
seeing her almost daily, and sharing 
with many others the sunny smiles 
impartially bestowed. It soon 
seemed to me, however, that she 
preferred my companionship to 
that of any other of her numerous 
acquaintances. To me she would 
talk with more vivacity and open- 
ness than she displayed in a con- 
versation with others ; for although 
she was always animated, there 
was a slight reserve sometimes 
even in her liveliness, which those 
who knew her best could detect in 
a moment. 

‘I can’t think why you are so 
cool to Watty Maxwell,’ I said to 
her once, when that youth left her 
side apparently a little hurt at re- 
ceiving only short and cold, albeit 
polite, answers to his little sprightli- 
nesses. ‘ He is good-looking, and 
smart enough in his talk to please 
most women, I should say.’ 

‘Yes; and he waltzes beautifully, 
But since I knew for a fact that his 
sister refuses all invitations because 
she has no dress good enough to 
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visit in, I have felt inclined to cut 
him.’ 

My heart sank. Was I going to 
discover that my ideal was after all 
nothing but a worldly girl who 
despised poverty? I said wonder- 
ingly : 

‘Why, what upon earth has he 
to do with it?” 

‘Well,’ she said in a low voice, 
‘we all know in what style he lives— 
his expensive lodging—his horses.’ 

I understood her; she did not 
like Maxwell because he was self- 
ish. I said that perhaps his people 
hid from him that they were so 
poor. She shook her head, smiling 
at me the while, and went on to 
say: 

‘And I cannot endure Mr. Hin- 
ton, he is always detracting from 
other men’s merits ; nor Mr. Jacki- 
son, who is always quoting the 
Scriptures at improper times, and 
apropos of everything; nor Mr. 
Goldie, whose talk is like nothing 
so much as the jingling of money.’ 

I rallied her on her warmth; but 
this little confession explained to 
me how it was that one or two of 
the most attractive of those who 
thronged around her were the least 
favourably regarded by her. Some 
meanness that our less fine instincts 
might never have detected in them 
had offended her pure nature ; and 
though always gentle and courte- 
ous, she reserved all her warmth of 
manner for those in whom the 
faults she particularly disliked had 
not been revealed to her. She 
smiled on all, she danced with all, 
but she did not talk to all. Every 
one said she was lovely ; but there 
were a few who said she was slow. 
Slow ! with that joyous laugh, and 
those sunny charms, and that quick 
admiration of anything bright and 
beautiful? Slow! when she could 
talk about anything but doctrine, 
politics, and wickedness; if not al- 
ways with judgment and correct 
taste, at least with sincerity and 
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vivacity? But she did not, as I have 
said, always give the ‘one word in 
the ear’ to those to whom she gave 
the ‘one touch of the hand; and 
those who were thus excluded from 
the inner circle of her entourage 
were such men as those above 
mentioned, and those were they 
who thought her slow. She was 
certainly a little unforgiving, for al- 
though she smiled her recognitions 
of those who left her circle, her 
smiles were cold and momentary ; 
for who can be good-tempered un- 
der the imputation of slowness ? 
Ah me, what happy days have I 
passed in her society, listening to 
her singing or her lively talk! I 
like to recollect how the feeling 
that would have been only sober 
appreciation of what was good or 
beautiful was kindled into glowing 
admiration by a spark from the fire 
of her enthusiasm. I like to recol- 
lect how she helped me to build 
my innumerable castles in the air 
with words of such hearty encou- 
ragement and sympathy, that I was 
tempted to add turret to turret and 
wing to wing, until even Gustave 
Doré’s pencil would have failed to 
do them justice. And I love to recall 
her looks of pity and her words of 
kindness to any one in trouble or 
sorrow ; to remember her cheerful 
and ungrudging dutifulness to her 
parents, and the thousand other 
womanly graces and virtues that 
she possessed. 

I loved her from the first hour of 
my meeting her in the first glory 
of her young beauty; but I need 
hardly say that I could not ask her 
to marry me on two hundred a year. 
I never even thought of doing it; 
and as she did not seem to expect 
it, and showed no signs of loving 
any one else, and as her mother 
did not resent my constantly being 
in attendance, we lived most hap- 
pily in familiar intercourse ; and the 
familiarity, so far from breeding 
contempt, only made more appa- 
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rent the beauty of her disposition, 
and did not diminish the favour 
with which she appeared to regard 
me. Langford certainly gave me a 
heartache. for one whole day by 
saying that ‘this kind of thing can- 
not go on for ever ; and as his wife 
only looked grave when he said it, 
I felt quite unhappy, and even 
thought that Aurora herself looked 
less bright than usual when I found 
myself in her society in the even- 
ing. 

Things were in this state when I 
got that attack of bronchitis that 
nearly knocked me over. What a 
time of misery it was! I shudder 
now at the remembrance of those 
dreary nights when I lay awake 
staring at the fire, every nerve rack- 
ed by the sound of my landlady’s 
snores ; for the kind soul always 
insisted upon sitting up with me, 
but never by any chance kept 
awake. In the rare hours of sun- 
shine we had during that dismal 
wintry weather, Aurora would come 
herself to ask after me, and her 
clear young voice found its way up 
to my sick-room, and refreshed me 
like a breath of summer air ; and 
I used to feel that the sight of her 
was the only thing that could hasten 
the recovery that the authorities 
pronounced to be a decidedly slow 
one. It was in the first days of my 
convalescence that I got the news 
of my uncle Richard’s death, and 
John’s accession to the greater part 
of his fortune. It had always been 
considered likely that John would 
come into something handsome at 
the death of one who had so nobly 
come to our help in our time of 
need ; but we had never dreamt 
that his generosity would be ex- 
tended to me, who had not exclu- 
sively devoted myself to the care 
and amusement of his declining 
years, as my brother had done. 
When therefore I heard that a 
handsome share of my uncle’s pro- 
perty had fallen to me, I was over- 
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whelmed, and John’s grateful re- 
membrance of his benefactor could 
not be more heartfelt than mine. 
He had given back to John his old 
home and his place in the world; 
but for me he had removed by a 
stroke of his pen the mountain of 
impossibility that had stood be- 
tween me and happiness in the 
landscape of my future. 


Just before I was taken ill I had 
the rare pleasure of receiving one 
of the dear old Governor’s curiously 
short letters. He wrote, he said, 
to ask me to call on a friend of his, 
who would be staying in London 
about the time of my receiving his 
letter, and he begged me to show 
her some attention. I had called 
immediately, and being taken with 
the lady’s manner and appearance, 
my inclination helped my dutiful 
observance of the Governor's 
wishes, and I got Lady Langford 
and Mrs. Vernon to call upon her, 
and showed her all the attention 
in my power. Mrs. Amory had 
been left a widow very soon after 
her arrival in Australia, and in- 
stead of returning to England, she 
had chosen to remain in her new 
home, and farm her land for her 
children ; and in her struggles with 
the difficulties that beset her, she 
found Captain Franklin's kind help 
and intelligent advice of inestim- 
able value. He figured so often 
and so prominently in the story of 
her life, that before I had seen her 
half a dozen times I was ready to 
take two to one about her finishing 
the race of life neck and neck with 
the Governor. During my illness 
she had called daily to inquire 
about me, and as soon as I was 
able to receive visitors, she sent up 
word that she would like to see me. 

My eyes, deprived for so long of 
the sight of anything more young 
and lovely than my kind old land- 
lady, dwelt with peculiar pleasure 
on the face and figure of this hand- 
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some and well-dressed woman, as 
she sat with me for more than an 
hour. She was not in her first 
youth, and all the more showy 
charms she might once have pos- 
sessed had been faded, not so 
much by the flight of time as—so I 
thought—by some wasting trouble 
or anxiety. But she had one 
beauty which, in the full glory of 
her early youth, could not have 
been as perfect as it was now, and 
that beauty was a pair of the most 
magnificent eyes I ever saw. They 
were large, dark, limpid, and deep- 
ly fringed, but their chief beauty 
was their expression, or rather, ex- 
pressions. Aurora and I agreed that 
we never met their melancholy and 
pleading gaze without a whole 
string of poetical quotations about 
eyes occurring to us; and now, as 
she sat near me listening to the 
account I was too glad, invalid-like, 
to give of my illness, its progress 
and suffering, Longfellow’s lines, 


‘And she sits and gazes at me 
With those deep and tender eyes,’ 


were continually in my mind. 

‘I am delighted to hear of your 
accession to fortune,’ she said pre- 
sently. ‘But I must confess— 
though it may sound strange to you 
—that I am glad rather for Captain 
Franklin’s sake than yours.’ 

‘I’m sure the dear old Governor 
will be charmed to hear of it,’ I 
said, rather wondering why the 
luminous eyes were looking so 
wistfully into mine. 

I thought : ‘ Does the Governor 
want a loan to enable him to marry 
this empress of widows ?” 

‘I am sure he will be very glad,’ 
I continued aloud ; ‘for he is fond 
of us both, I know, and I believe 
he cares for me more than he does 
for John—I always flattered myself 
that he did.’ 

‘He does, much more,’ she said 
decisively. 

‘And if my good fortune can 
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promote his happiness in any way,’ 
I went on, ‘I should only be too 
glad to have the opportunity of 
pleasing him, or helping him.’ 

‘What you must try to do is 
simple enough. You must get him 
to come back to England for good. 
When you hear what I have to say, 
you will see that you cannot do 
him good in any other way.’ 

She leant her elbow on the arm 
of her chair and her cheek upon 
her hand, keeping her gaze for the 
most part on the floor, as if she 
was looking down at a stage on 
which the Governor was playing 
the principal part. 

‘I knew Captain Franklin full 
five years before I heard any of 
his antecedents. Our houses are 
forty miles apart ; but no weather 
or risk of personal inconvenience 
kept him away from us when his 
presence or advice could be of any 
use tome. He would sometimes, 
but rarely, be induced to stay a 
night with us, especially after my 
husband’s parents and their daugh- 
ter came out to live with me. The 
light-hearted merriment of my 
young sister-in-law seemed to have 
peculiar charms for him, and he 
brightened perceptibly after being 
an hour in her company. One 
Christmas-time he spent three days 
with us, and during that time he 
received a letter from you. To the 
contents of this he referred many 
times with evident pleasure during 
the evening, and said how happy it 
made him to think that his sons 
were getting on well. The next day 
the answer to your letter was writ- 
ten, sealed, and directed in less 
than ten minutes, and I rallied him 
laughingly on sending so shabby an 
answer to so long a letter as yours 
was. He came out and sat down 
by me, and said very earnestly, “I 
dare not write more to Hubert.” I 
said, “‘ How do you mean dare 
not?” And then he said, with a sad 
smile and some emotion, “I must 
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write in this slap-dash sort of way, 
for fear that in somé unguarded 
moment of confidence I might be- 
tray to the boy, who is now per- 
suaded that I am content with this 
life, how I hate this enforced 
banishment — this useless, profit- 
less toil in a place to me well-nigh 
as lonely (save for your kind com- 
panionship at times) as Crusoe’s 
island—and how I suffer from a 
ceaseless mal du pays and a long- 
ing (call it womanish weakness if 
you will) to see once again my old 
friends and comrades.” This sud- 
den outburst led to other confi- 
dences, and I was told of the cir- 
cumstances that broke up your 
home, and destroyed the happiness 
of his and your mother’s life. He 
spoke of the remorse he had never 
ceased to feel for the share he had 
in the ruin of your home and pro- 
spects, and of the affectionate for- 
bearance you had both shown. He 
told me that it was with the hope of 
retrieving your fortunes (for he had 
enough for his own wants he told 
me) that he now rose early and late 
took rest, and lived alone in a state 
utterly hateful to him ; “for,” said 
he, “while those boys have any 
cause to regret the money they 
have lost, while there is the chance 
of their eating their hearts out ina 
weary waiting to be better off be- 
fore they marry the women they 
love, while there is a possibility of 
their losing a life’s happiness for 
want of the money that was theirs 
by right, I cannot know an hour's 
relaxation, or take one little look at 
allI hold dearon earth, my country, 
and my old friends and comrades. 
It is just that so it should be ; but I 
confess I bear it badly.” 

‘Little by little, Mr. Manners, I 
have got to learn how systemati- 
cally he denied himself in things 
sma!l and great for the sake of the 
object he had in view ; how bravely 
he toiled, how uncomplainingly he 
bore the failure of some of the most 
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carefully-considered undertakings, 
the disappointment of some of 
the best-founded hopes. In ad- 
dition to these almost inevitable 
trials, he had the insurmountable 
obstacle in the path to success— 
want of capital—and so had to 
turn resolutely away from any 
scheme that involved immediate 
outlay. All these things may seem 
as nothing stated thus ; but if you 
remember that the hope deferred, 
the fruitless toil, the mental isola- 
tion, have been the daily portion for 
many years of a man of Captain 
Franklin’s habits and tastes, you 
may perhaps come to the conclu- 
sion that such a cheerless life might 
possibly be a severe trial. Itis just 
that he, having wronged you by his 
fault, should strive to right you 
by his labour, and it is natural that 
you should fail to duly estimate what 
the struggle must costhim. How 
should you understand such a life 
as his—you with cheery greetings 
meeting you every hour of each 
day —he only hearing a friend’s 
voice at long and weary intervals ; 
you with more engagements to 
social gatherings of one sort and 
another than you can fulfil in a 
year—he obliged to deny himself 
the lavish hospitality common 
among us (thereby incurring the 
charge of churlishness), and to 
confine himself to entertaining the 
chance wayfarer ; you with youth 
and hope to help you through work 
that is almost play, and to glorify 
your every-day pleasures—he with 
manly vigour and perseverance it 
is true, but with the recollection of 
frequent failures, going through the 
toil of the day, and when the hours 
of rest come, having for companions 
regretful thoughts, haunting memo- 
ries, hopeless wishes ; how should 
you, I say, understand a life like 
this? Tell me,’ she said, with a 
sudden change of tone, and look- 
ing into my eyes with gathering 
tears in her own,—‘ tell me what is 
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Captain Franklin like in your re- 
membrance ?” 

I could not answer at once, for 
the picture thus presented to me of 
the Governor, hard-worked, living 
in constant self-denial, unhappy, 
restless, and lonely, filled me with 
pitying wonder. ‘ Denying himself 
ordinary home comforts, wearing 
shabby clothes perhaps—the dear 
old dandy Governor.’ 

‘I was but fourteen when he 
went away,’ I said, ‘ soI can’t give 
you much idea of him, excepting 
that he was a kind and indulgent 
friend —an elder brother rather 
than a step-father—and that he 
was loved by all the household. 
I suppose I couid tell you though 
what he was like personally. I re- 
member him with dark eyes that 
flashed when he was angry, and 
glowed when he was excited, and 
danced when he was amused; with 
glossy dark hair that used to wave, 
and a smile that encouraged us to 
try, and was the best of rewards 
when we succeeded. I remember 
too that we thought no one could 
tell a story, ride, play cricket, dress, 
so well as he did. Beyond this, I 
can of my own knowledge say 
little ; but as to his social qualities, 
and the estimation in which he 
was held by my mother and his 
friends, I can bring the testimony 
of many men who have cherished 
a kindly memory of him ; for to 
friendship and regard for him I 
owe much of the kindness I have 
met with since I have been in the 
world of London. Men speak of 
his brilliant abilities, his fund of 
information, his bonhomie, his 
light-heartedness, his generosity ; 
women, of his charm of manner, 
his many accomplishments, and 
his conversational powers. And 
down at home, where he managed 
my mother’s estate, what do you 
hear there? Why, there they 
speak of him as they do of an ex- 
traordinarily fine summer, and every 
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measure for the benefit of the peo- 
ple or the improvement of the 
property that he set on foot is 
working well. As to his integrity— 

She held up her hand. 

‘I wanted to know how he was 
before I knew him,’ she said, smil- 
ing. ‘His moral beauty I have 
known for years.’ 

‘I ought to add,’ said I, ‘ that 
the things he spent money on 
down at home have all paid to my 
uncle their money’s worth — his 
undertakings had the only fault of 
being too many at a time. In 
justice to him, I should also say 
that there is good reason to believe 
that the extravagance he so sorely 
laments was not by any means all 
on his side.’ 

‘You owe the justification to 
him, not to me,’ she said gravely. 

I felt a pang of remorse, for as 
far as the Governor was concerned, 
the justification was still owed ; 
but I made up my mind to pay 
the debt at the first opportunity. 
Accordingly, the next mail carried 
over the sea the most affectionate 
letter I ever wrote, urging him to 
come home at once, and assuring 
him that his presence was the one 
thing wanting to make our enjoy- 
ment of our good fortune perfect. 
The first thing I noticed, when the 
excitement of seeing Aurora again 
had somewhat calmed down, was 
that she seemed to take less in- 
terest in the little plans we made 
—as we used to do in the days 
before my illness—to pass the 
time. Her spirits would some- 
times rise to their wonted enthu- 
siasm, and then nothing went fast 
enough for her; but it as often 
happened that they sank as sudden- 
ly as they had risen, and that the 
matter under discussion was settled 
without her interference. I took 
some time to arrive at a reason 
satisfactory to myself for this 
change in one so even-tempered ; 
and just as I had concluded that 
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the cause was the one most favour- 
able to the hopes my altered for- 
tunes now allowed me to indulge, 
my doctor ordered me out of Eng- 
land for the winter. I resisted the 
mandate at first, but ultimately I 
made up my mind so suddenly 
to obey it, that my preparations 
for the journey were all complete 
before anyone had heard of my 
intended journey. The day before 
the one fixed for my leaving Lon- 
don, I went to say good-bye to 
such of my friends as were still in 
town, and my last visit was to 
the Vernons. How the sight of 
Aurora’s sweet face, paling and 
saddening at my news, thrilled me 
with mingled joy and sorrow! And 
as she stood, when I said good- 
bye, between me and the door, 
her hand in mine, her eyes dim- 
med with gathering tears, her head 
drooping towards me, how I 
longed to whisper in her ear the 
words that were burning in my 
brain! But how could I ask her 
to lay her head upon a heart that 
might cease to beat even in the 
spring-tide of our happiness ? 


I left England in November, and 
returned to it in May. The Ver- 
nons welcomed me warmly, but 
Aurora’s manner still distressed me 
at times, and puzzled me always. 
She was sometimes her old self— 
charming, vivacious, friendly, and 
as gentle as the summer wind; 
but it happened so often that she 
abruptly left my side with a half- 
completed sentence on my lips, or 
a sarcastic comment on my last 
remark upon her own, that I grew 
bewildered, despairing, down-heart- 
ed. I had construed the last change 
in her favourably to my wishes ; but 
how could I account satisfactorily 
for this? How could it mean that 
she loved me? Why should she 
be sharp and sarcastic only to me, 
if I was the one she loved? Again, 
why should she be so warm in her 
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welcome, so content to have me 
by her, so lavish sometimes of her 
smiles and kind words, if she cared 
nothing for me? Was she playing 
me off (Heaven forgive me for ever 
having entertained this thought !) 
against some one? Was she only 
amusing herself? And many other 
like questions I asked myself, but 
could not find an answer to any 
one of them. 

‘ How very beautiful she is !" said 
Aurora one day as the door closed 
on Mrs. Amory. 

‘It seems to me that she has 
become so much brighter since she 
came from Italy,’ said Mrs. Vernon. 
‘Have not you observed it, Mr. 
Manners? You both of you owe 
a debt of gratitude certainly to 
Belaria. Violet was so struck with 
the change in Mrs. Amory that she 
thought there must be some agree- 
able reason for it.’ 

I thought of the dear old Go- 
vernor, and how he must now be 
near England, and how the idea 
that I had got into my head about 
him and Mrs. Amory had strength- 
ened into a certainty since I had 
been so constantly in her society 
during the last few months at Bel- 
aria. So I smiled, and said mean- 
ingly : 

‘Well, I don’t mind saying to 
you that I hope there is a reason— 
that indeed I believe there is—’ 

‘ Really,’ said Mrs. Vernon, rather 
coldly, as it seemed to me ; but of 
course she had no reason to be in- 
terested. 

The subject thus dismissed we 
fell again to talking of certain 
charades to be acted on a not-far- 
distant evening. Each word was 
to be illustrated by a scene from 
some play; and as the time was 
short, we hoped to get the said 
scenes from pieces we knew al- 
ready. I had suggested a scene 
from the Lady of Lyons, and to 
prove that I could do Claude 
Melnotte, I had quoted one of his 
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most famous speeches. This had 
been received with applause by 
Mrs. Vernon, Mrs. Amory, and 
Violet (Aurora’s sister, a girl of 
fifteen, pretty, lively, and somewhat 
of an enfant terrible), and by my 
love herself with a downcast face 
and evident disapproval. 

‘What is wrong with it?’ I had 
asked, hurt by her silence. 

‘Everything,’ she said shortly ; 
and then with a change of voice, 
*O Mr. Manners, how rude, how 
impertinent I am! What must you 
think of me?” 

I laughed off my chagrin, and 
my pain was charmed away by 
her smiles, and now I ventured to 
make another suggestion about the 
charades. 

‘There is a scene in Plot and 
Fassion that might do,’ I said. 
‘Mrs. Amory and I acted in it 
once or twice at Belaria.’ 

‘As she won’t be asked to act it 
here, that play is out of the ques- 
tion,’ said Aurora quickly, and 
stepping as she spoke into the 
balcony. 

‘What does it mean?’ I asked 
in despair of Violet. ‘ Your sister 
has snubbed me twice this after- 
noon, and many times in the last 
ten days. I don’t know what to 
be at.’ 

‘No, of course you don’t. Men 
never do know what to be at un- 
less they are ever so clever.’ 

‘If your sister does not see that 
she wounds me—’ 

‘ Of course she sees it, or where 
would be the use of doing it? Mr. 
Manners,’ continued Violet, se- 
riously and rapidly, as if appre- 
hensive that her mother—who had 
gone to inquire into the cause of 
a very audible nursery row—would 
return before she could say all she 
evidently had to say—‘ Mr. Man- 
ners, I have watched you both, 
and I know—’ 

‘That I love Aurora,’ I said, as 
she paused. 
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‘Yes; and I have seen with 
sorrow, and a little amusement too, 
I must confess, that you were hurt 
and puzzled by her behaviour. I 
think 1 can explain the cause in 
one word.’ She glanced hastily at 
the balcony, then raising herself on 
tiptoe she whispered into my ear 
the one word, which was neither 
more nor less than ‘ Jealousy ! 

I was utterly astonished; but 
Violet, laughing at my blank 
countenance, tripped into the bal- 
cony ; and visitors being soon after 
announced, I took my leave, glad 
of the opportunity to think it all 
out at my leisure. I was immensely 
elated although puzzled by the 
news, for if she was jealous of me 
she loved me ; but who the dickens 
was she jealous of? I betook my- 
self to the Park, and there hung 
over the rails, thinking all sorts of 
delightful thoughts, and almost fix- 
ing the hour when I should hear 
her say she loved me—almost whis- 
pering the words I meant to say to 
her, and altogether feeling so de- 
liciously beatified that I wished 
that most distinguished of butter- 
flies, Glastonbury, had passed me 
by unnoticed, for ‘this occasion 
only.’ For as a rule I am glad 
when he is kind enough to invite 
me to converse, for he talks well, 
and his stories, like Jove’s in Zxion, 
are not too scandalous, but gay. 
Moreover, he knew the Governor 
once, and will sometimes talk of 
him in terms I like to listen to. 
He was very lively on this after- 
noon, and treated of men and 
things in his usual manner, but 
suddenly interrupted his general 
remarks by this very personal one. 

‘So you’ve made up your mind 
to marry, I hear,’ he said. 

‘1? Why, who said so?’ 

‘I’ve heard it talked of. The lady 
was beautiful, they said ; but I was 
disappointed that it was not that 
lovely goddess of the morning 
whom Woodmore took me to see 
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at some ball out at Bayswater or 
Notting-hill last summer. She 
was bewitching, and you seemed 
to think so then, my friend.’ 

‘Did they say who the lady was, 
then ?’ I asked. 

‘A Mrs. Amory, or some name 
like that.’ 

Of course! As he spoke I felt 
that this was the woman of whom 
Aurora was jealous. Mrs. Amory! 
I remembered now, as I rapidly 
reviewed the events of the last fort- 
night, that she was either directly 
or indirectly connected with every 
sharp word I had received from 
Aurora, and that her presence had 
clouded the brightness of the face 
Iloved. But now, I told myself, 
it should all be at an end; she 
should know before she slept this 
night that I had always loved her; 
and then no more jealousies, heart- 
aches, and snubbings, but smiles 
and love and happiness for ever. 
I don’t believe the Park will ever 
look so beautiful to me again as it 
did when I turned that day at 
Apsley-gate and looked at the bril- 
liant crowd in the Drive. The sum- 
mer sun was on it, but the light 
that glorified it to my eyes came 
from the rosy dawn of the happy 
future. 

I had to fulfil a dinner engage- 
ment at the club with John and 
Langford, and, strange to say,I did 
not find the hours hang heavy on 
hand ; indeed, it rather seemed a 
pleasure to linger thus on the brink 
of an unknown happiness, sure as 
I was that I could at any moment 
plunge into the sparkling waters. 
As Langford had an engagement 
which would oblige him to leave 
us shortly after nine, and as John 
was always expected to show at his 
fiancée’s every evening, I knew that 
I should presently be free to go 
unquestioned where I would, and 
was content to wait their pleasure. 
Dinner was scarcely over, however, 
before a hastily-folded note was 
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brought me. It was from my man- 
servant, and it told me that Cap- 
tain Franklin had just arrived at 
my lodging. With a hasty apology 
to Langford we rushed from the 
dining-room into a hansom, and in 
less than ten minutes from receiv- 
ing the news of his arrival we had 
clasped once again the hand of the 
dear old Governor. How silent he 
was, and how changed! I do not 
suppose I should have passed him 
in the street without saying, ‘ How 
like that man is to the Governor ; 
but that is all the recognition I 
should have vouchsafed him pro- 
bably. But, of course, when I 
looked into his face there were the 
old tricks of expression that I had 
never thought of when he was ab- 
sent, but which I recognised as old 
friends directly I saw them again. 
After the first warm and hearty 
greetings, he sat down in the easy- 
chair before the fire, and John— 
after exchanging a look expressive 
of wonder at the change in him 
with me—rattled away about all 
sorts of things, and in time got the 
Governor to seem more like him- 
self. I was glad John could talk, 
for I could only silently watch him; 
all Mrs. Amory had told me of the 
sadness and dreariness of the last 
ten years passing through my mind. 
By and by I said something, falter- 
ingly and lamely enough, of what 
was in my heart, and the Governor, 
who kept interrupting me with vari- 
ous ejaculatory protests,was obliged 
to listen to our opinion of him. 

‘And now, dear old Governor,’ 
said John, ‘you must remember 
that you have come back to be 
happy with two sons, who are anx- 
ious to repay in some degree, by 
affectionate attention and dutiful 
observance, the debt of gratitude 
they owe you for a love and devo- 
tion they feel they have been slow 
to acknowledge, but which, believe 
me, they appreciate at their fullest 
value.’ 
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Then we grew less constrained, 
and we flattered ourselves that the 
Governor was sent to bed in a 
cheerful frame of mind, and that 
to-morrow he would be quite him- 
self. But, alas, at breakfast and 
throughout the morning, he was 
listless, silent, and altogether de- 
pressingly unlike our recollections 
of him; and although John, with 
infinite difficulty, got him to con- 
sent to be measured for clothes, 
and have his redundant beard 
clipped, he could not persuade 
him to leave the house after lunch. 
He gave up the attempt in despair, 
and left us, but I persisted ; and 
when I accidentally met my brother 
in the street that evening, I gave 
him an account of my success. 

‘I told you the Governor wanted 
a mental tonic,’ I said, ‘ and I flat- 
ter myself I gave him an efficacious 
one. I told him that if he stayed 
at home, so should I; so to oblige 
me he came out, and I whisked 
him about all the afternoon. He 
flatly refused to go to the Park, 
“ because,” said he, “John says 
my togs are disgraceful ;” so I took 
him—remembering his old tastes 
—down to Westminster to look at 
the frescoes and things, and into 
the Academy to look at Leighton’s 
Venus; and when I thought he had 
had enough of the “sublime and 
beautiful”—he enjoyed it, let me 
tell you, and even waxed eloquent 
at times—lI took him gently up 
Pall-mall—thus giving him an op- 
portunity of refreshing his loyalty 
by a sight of the Princess of Wales, 
who was driving out of her gates 
as we passed—and so gently on to 
the club. There I was at a loss, 
for a state of coma seemed immi- 
nent, so soon as the excitement of 
reviewing the Cari luoghi should 
have subsided, and there was every 
chance of its doing so rapidly in 
the uncongenial atmosphere of a 
place full of strangers. Fortunate- 
ly I saw Glastonbury coming along 
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the street, and this opportunity of 
administering a dose of friendly 
recognition being adroitly seized 
by me, I am happily able to report 
that the patient’s heart was set 
aglow by the warmth of auld lang 
syne. Seriously, though, the Gover- 
nor’s spirits have risen most won- 
derfully since that meeting, and he 
was quite his old agreeable self 
at dinner. I don’t despair of his 
yet beconging all he used to be.’ 

There was no one at hand to 
give me a tonic when, just after 
parting with John, I heard that the 
Vernons had gone out of town until 
the following Wednesday. Again 
was my happiness deferred, and I 
was sorely disappointed. Should 
I write? This question occupied 
my mind all night, but I at last de- 
cided that I would wait until we 
met; for who would not rather tell 
his love and read his answer in her 
sweet face, even before the tale is 
told out, than write it, however 
eloquently, in words that other eyes 
than hers might chance to see? 
So thinking, I determined to get 
through the time with a good grace, 
and the dear Governor's society 
lightened the weariness of the wait- 
ing very considerably. 

He was growing less taciturn 
every hour of the day almost, and 
more inclined to go into general 
society ; so that there was no diffi- 
culty about managing him what- 
ever. The only thing he was ob- 
stinate about was the matter of 
paying a visit to John’s house in 
Gloucestershire. He looked so 
pained when we pressed the invita- 
tion on him, that at last we ceased 
to mention the subject, and John 
was obliged to go back to his be- 
loved home alone, rather jealous 
that the pleasure of taking care of 
the Governor should devolve exclu- 
sively on me. I had many times 
spoken to him of the kindness I 
had received from the Vernons, 
and I had more than once been on 
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the point of telling him ofmy hopes ; 
but I thought I should like to see 
what effect Aurora’s beauty and 
grace had on him, and to hear if 
possible what he thought of her 
before he knew all she was to me. 
So when the day fixed for their re- 
turn had come, I invited him to 
call upon them with me. How 
well he looked in his civilised gar- 
ments, with his beard cut and clip- 
ped to the modest dimensions of a 
pair of handsome whiskers, only a 
little less glossy than the dark, soft, 
wavy hair, and silky large mous- 
tache ! 

‘Upon my word, Governor,’ I 
said, as we stood on the door-step, 
‘if you are going on in this style, 
getting better-looking every day, I 
shall leave off being your com- 
panion. No one will look at my 
tite de straph (yes, many people 
consider that mine és a “fe de sé- 
raph ; you need not look incredu- 
lous) when the bronze is a little 
more worn off your face, and the 
far-away look gone out of your 
eyes.’ 

The Governor smiled the slow 
smile now habitual to him. 

*You need not fear,’ he said, 
looking as approvingly at me (I 
am very like my poor mother) as I 
had looked at him. ‘Good-looking 
youth tells more than the handsom- 
est middle age, and your youth is 
decidedly more than good-looking.’ 

This flattering testimony sent me 
up into the Vernons’ drawing-room 
in the best possible spirits ; but still 
fate was against me even now. For 
Aurora was so surrounded by some 
three or four girls of about her own 
age, strangers to me, that it was 
impossible to get anywhere near 
her. I patiently joined in the con- 
versation between the Governor 
and the elders of the party for 
some time, but at last left them, 
and hovered round the group about 
Aurora, hoping presently to be able 
to force an entrance into the charm- 
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ed circle. I listened in silence to 
their lively chatter, and remember- 
ing the circumstances of our last 
parting, I was impelled to say to 
Aurora in the first pause that oc- 
curred: ‘How have you settled 
about the charades ?” 

She lifted her bright eyes to 
mine, and smiled her gentlest smile, 
as she told me they had discarded 
the scene from Plot and Passion, 
but intended to have one from the 
Lady of Lyons. 

‘With me for Claude Melnotte?’ 
I said, smiling meaningly. 

‘Why not?’ she said. ‘You 
take reproof so well that you are 
sure to improve.’ 

‘In what?’ asked the Governor, 
who had come up to us as she was 
speaking. ‘Tell me in what he 
needs improvement, and I, as his 
natural guardian, will try to improve 
him,’ 

In spite of Aurora’s expostula- 
tory ‘Oh, nonsense,’ I told the 
story of how my poor attempt at 
recitation had been received. 

‘Why, I taught you the lines 
originally,’ said the Governor. ‘You 
ought to know better than to mur- 
der them by coldness, which, I take 
it, was Miss Vernon’s reason for 
finding fault with your delivery of 
them. Prompt me, Hubert, and 1 
will try if my memory is as good as 
it used to be; I am afraid, though, 
I shall make many a stumble.’ 

He went off in grand style with 


‘ Pauline, by pride angels have fallen.” 


His voice’s music gave an addi- 
tional charm to the poetry ; it was 
a voice not too deep for tenderness 
and sweetness, and not too sweet 
for power and passion; and as I list- 
ened I felt that my weak repetition 
of the lines had indeed fallen far 
short of perfection. And a glance 
at Aurora’s face told me that she 
must be thinking so now more than 
ever. She listened at first with 
downcast eyes, and a sort of shy- 
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ness in face and attitude (embar- 
rassed, it seemed, at playing Pauline 
to the handsome stranger before 
her), but as he proceeded their 
glances met more than once. Of 
course he was pressed to give the 
celebrated speech about the ‘palace 
lifting to eternal skies,’ and when 
he ended it, she stretched out her 
hand, not to him, but to me, and 
seemed about to speak—perhaps 
to go on with the line for which 
his last words were the cue. But 
before our fingers met she recol- 
lected herself, and, with a laugh 
that was rather forced, apologised 
for being carried out of the present 
by the poet’s words, and—she did 
not say what. Her voice suddenly 
ceased, but she turned her eloquent 
eyes full on the Governor, who was 
answering, but apparently little 
heeding, the thanks and compli- 
ments bestowed upon him by the 
rest. And I don’t know how it 
happened, but while I was wonder- 
ing how I could get through the 
‘rose-bud garden of girls’ with the 
least amount of pushing, the Gover- 
nor had accomplished the feat, and 
was seated by the Queen Rose, who 
had never before to me—left out 
in the cold as I now was—seemed 
half so beautiful and animated as 
she was at this moment, with him 
beside her. 





PART II. 
A LITTLE ABOUT THE GOVERNOR. 


Axout a week or ten days after 
the Governor's introduction to the 
Vernons, John paid one of his con- 
descending ‘just-come-up-to-town- 
to-see-how-you’re-getting-on’ kind 
of visits to the metropolis, and nod- 
ded a good dayto me over his paper 
at the club when I thought him 
safe in Gloucestershire. 

‘ How are you, my Hubert, and 
how is every one progressing ?” 
‘Favourably enough, consider- 
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ing the untoward circumstance of 
your prolonged absence. No doubt 
we shall soon be “all the better for 
seeing you.”’ 

‘Gentle Hubert, you are out of 
sorts. You never indulge in such 
idle banter unless things have gone 
wrong with you. What is it? 

‘Nothing has gone wrong with 
me since the east wind subsided,’ 
I answered briefly. 

‘You ought to be in the best of 
spirits about the result of your tonic 
for the Governor. I never saw any 
one so transformed as he is. I saw 
him just now in Lady Langford’s 
carriage, looking as brilliant as he 
ever looked ; and he seemed to be 
making himself not only agreeable, 
but amusing in no ordinary degree ; 
for even that prince of supercili- 
ousness, Langford, was smiling at 
something he was saying. And 
we all know that, according to 
Langford’s own account, it requires 
something hyper-excellent in the 
way of wit to amuse Aim.’ 

‘ The dear old boy has wonder- 
fully brightened,’ I said, smiling at 
the tone John’s voice assumed as 
soon as he spoke of his successful 
rival. ‘ It seems to me that he looks 
ten years younger. He goes about as 
he did in other days, arm-in-arm 
with Glastonbury, and has dined 
at his house three times. I went 
once ; it was awfully jolly, only the 
men were so much older than I 
was that I felt I ought to go up- 
stairs and look at picture-books 
while they were over their wine 
after dinner. And he goes wher- 
ever he is asked, but spends most 
of his time at the Vernons’. He 
has taken to his singing again, and 
she—Miss Vernon—plays for him, 
and allthat. He is quite rejuven- 
ated.’ 

‘We shall have him marrying 
soon,’ said John. ‘Shall you give 
your consent? Look, here they 
are. 

Lady Langford’s carriage was at 
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the moment passing. Its beauti- 
ful mistress smiled her recognition, 
and Langford waved his hand; but 
Aurora (she was often in the Lang: 
ford barouche) kept her eyes down- 
cast, and the Governor was so en- 
gaged talking to her that he saw 
us not. They were evidently going 
to the Park; but I declined to 
accompany John thither, and pre- 
ferred to saunter alone in the crowd 
of Bond-street. When I had had 
enough of «that I turned towards 
quieter regions, and at the end of 
Brook-street I met Violet Vernon 
returning with her maid from her 
music-lesson. 

‘I never thought to see you out 
of the Park at this hour,’ she said, 
looking saucily up at me. ‘I am 
glad to see you, for I want to ask 
you a question or two. Why have 
you neglected to call at our house 
lately? You have only been there 
twice since mamma came from the 
country. Aurora told me so. I 
have been back four days or so, 
and you have not been near us 
once in that time.’ 

‘I don’t suppose Aurorahas been 
dull without me,’ I said. I knew 
that the child was aware of my 
love for her sister, and I did not 
care to attempt any disguise with 
her. 

‘Dull! No, perhaps not dull, 
for we have had Captain Franklin 
with us so much, and he is one of 
the most awfully jolly of men ; that 
I must say ; and he makes a great 
deal of life in the house. But let 
me say a word to you in season. 
You were hurt when Aurora gave 
you the cold shoulder, but you 
don’t seem to think that you are 
doing the same thing by her, and 
that the same cause that made her 
cruel to you is making you cruel to 
her—I mean jealousy !’ 

‘Jealousy ! I repeated with a 
contemptuous laugh; for people 
hate being told they are jealous as 
much as they hate it being said 
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that they have been asleep after 
dinner. ‘ Jealousy! And of whom 
do you suppose, most sapient de- 
moiselle, that Iam jealous? Of 
Goldie, or Mansfield, or Totten- 
ham—’ 

‘I would let you go on,’ she 
said calmly, ‘ only that the repeti- 
tion of names takes time; and 
besides, you would not mention the 
right one, I am sure, although you 
know it quite well. You men are 
so foolish, and have no idea of 
putting a woman off the scent. If 
I had been in your place now, I 
should have headed the list with 
the name of the man I was jealous 
of.’ 

* And that name is—?’ I asked 
with an appearance of contemptu- 
ous incredulity. 

‘William Franklin, she said 
promptly. ‘Yes, you may put up 
your eyebrows as much as you like, 
I shall sti.l maintain it—yealous of 
the Governor, that’s what you are, 
and it’s a palpable absurdity that 
you should be. Now, having told 
you what seems to be news, I will 
oblige you with a feuilleton. Be 
all attention. Two people had a 
regard for each other. He was one 
day hurt because she was cold. 
Common sense suggested jealousy 
as the cause. He was astonished, 
and took time to consider whether 
it could be so. During this severe 
mental exercise a third person ap- 
peared, and made himselfagreeable 
to the lady, being highly accom- 
plished, handsome, and clever. 
Number one became jealous in his 
turn, and hurt the feelings of the 
lady by coldness for which she 
knew no cause.’ 

‘Did not common sense suggest 
jealousy to her?’ I asked, thrilling 
with pleasure at the idea of having 
made Aurora unhappy. 

‘Common sense never makes 
assertions unless assured in her 
own mind of their truth,’ said Vio- 
let, with sudden gravity. ‘ Besides, 
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it seldom speaks unless spoken to. 
You must be content to know that 
if it is questioned, its answer will 
be ready. But, Mr. Manners, you 
will forgive my asking this ques- 
tion : Ought common sense to have 
all the work to do ?” 

‘No,’ said I, pressing the hand 
she held out to me, for the time 
had come for us to part, ‘no; let 
it content itself with looking on for 
the present, while the one it now 
reproves tries to redeem his credit. 
Let it be ready, as a volunteer force ; 
but leave the chance of the victory 
to the troops of King Love.’ 

I went to the Park after all, and 
was sincerely grateful when Lady 
Langford ordered her coachman to 
draw up near me. Aurora was ra- 
diant and lovely in clouds of white 
muslin, and a bonnet composed 
apparently of pink roses and whip- 
ped cream ; and while Lady Lang- 
ford good-naturedly tried to engage 
the Governor’s attention, I devoted 
myself to the gaining of the victory 
I had so long hoped to obtain. I 
cared not who saw the adoration 
in my face, I cared not that 
Langford, seated opposite to Au- 
rora, could hardly avoid hearing 
that my voice had in it an un- 
wonted sound of tenderness —I 
only cared that she should know I 
loved her, and I felt that although 
I had not said ‘I love you,’ she, 7f 
she loved me, would know that want 
of opportunity only had prevented 
their utterance. My happiness at 
the carriage-door was brief, for 
Langford soon gave the order to 
move on, and I only had time to 
advance my troops one step, so to 
say. 
‘Shall you be at home to-night?’ 
I whispered. 

‘ To-night ?’ she exclaimed, smil- 
ing, and lifting her eyes for the 
first time to my face. ‘ Why, have 
you forgotten that it is Lady Lang- 
ford’s ball ? 

‘You need not come unless you 
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like,’ said Lady Langford, laughing 
and nodding encouragingly to me 
as the carriage rolled away. 

The evening was not very ad- 
vanced when Mrs. Vernon and Au- 
rora arrived: the matron hand- 
some, dignified, smiling, in blue 
moire: the maiden lovely, grace- 
ful, smiling, in white, with jas- 
mine blossoms, like fallen stars, 
among the ripples and waves of 
her hair, and a bouquet of them, 
like a cluster of constellations, on 
her bosom. Many men started for- 
ward to put their names down on 
her card, and as I was among the 
first who reached her, only six 
dances had been given away be- 
fore it came to my turn to write. It 
pleased me to see how the men 
dropped away to let me have my 
innings, and stood deferentially 
waiting until I restored the card to 
its fair owner ; and as they closed 
in again to prefer their petitions, I 
allowed myself to dream of the 
time when I should have the right 
to monopolise more than half the 
dances on her programme. In the 
midst of these thoughts I was dis- 
turbed by Mrs. Vernon’s voice, 
which said, as she put a rather 
large envelope into my hand: 

‘Violet sent you this. She is too 
young to come to balls, but ap- 
parentiy not too young to corre- 
spond with gentlemen not her 
brothers. However, I consented 
to deliver it, and even weakly 
opened my desk to give her our 
large seal, to “ add dignity” to the 
missive, as she said. She wishes 
you to read it directly it is put into 
your hands, regardless of conse- 
quences.’ 

Laughing she left me, and I 
opened the paper, and read the few 
words it contained : 

‘ Strike while the iron is hot. 1 
ought not to write so to you ; and 
if you tell mamma and that dear she 
what I have done, I shall get into 
hot water.’ 
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I could not help laughing at the 
device she had hit upon for en- 
couraging me; but I felt a little 
ashamed that she should consider 
my heart so faint as to need the en- 
livenment of her spirited counsels. 
Some triumph too I felt at having 
figured as hero in the confession I 
supposed had been made perhaps 
only an hour ago to Violet; and 
with this came a mighty rush ofall 
the rapturous thoughts that fill the 
imagination of a lover on the eve of 
his great happiness. As I write of 
these things I feel them again, and 
seem to stand in that ball-room 
once more, conscious of the hum 
and rustle and fragrance and melo- 
dy around me; but dazzled, bewil- 
dered, wondering, like a mortal in 
fairyland. 

I watched Aurora dance out two 
of her engagements before the ne- 
cessity for fulfilling some of my own 
occurred to me, and I went in 
search of my promised partner for 
the next waltz. She was a hand- 
some girl, the false part of whose 
chignon matched my whiskers, but 
whose own hair was at least a shade 
or two darker. (We are now inti- 
mate, and she says she never tried 
to match her hair, for she likes fair 
hair best!) On my way to claim 
her I had met John in an awful 
temper, which, he was kind enough 
to explain, was caused by some 
proof he had just had of Langford’s 
conceit. I left him, wondering how 
it was that in all these years he had 
learned to keep his jealousy to 
himself, and the very first thing I 
said to Miss Burton, after our pre- 
liminary round, was : 

‘What's your opinion of jeal- 
ousy ?” 

‘Great fun—I mean to see other 
people under its influence,’ she said, 
with that readiness to fraternise 
which you never meet with in a 
girl in her first season ; débutantes 
will flirt, but they will not frater- 
nise. 
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‘Oh, yes; that’s of course. But 
it’s not pleasant to feel.’ 

‘ What, are you feeling it, then ? 

I was only thinking of John ; but 
I made answer that I was jealous 
prospectively of the man she was 
going to dance with next, and 
talked other nonsense which I trust 
she did not hear. But even as I 
was speaking, and in the most in- 
toxicating part of the waltz, I had 
the wildest fit of jealousy I have 
ever experienced. Aurora was 
standing watching the dancers, 
leaning on her partner's arm. I 
had seen her at every turn, and 
now suddenly I saw the Governor’s 
face bent down close to her ear. 
He was evidently whispering. How 
my blood boiled! If John often 
feels as I then felt, I don’t wonder 
at his spiteful remarks. But it was 
soon over. I saw at once that 
he had only asked where I was, for 
she nodded her head towards the 
dancers, and I stopped my partner 
abruptly, just in time to meet with 
a smile the glance of the Governor's 
kind eyes. 

The temptation to linger over the 
events of this evening is almost 
irresistible. I look back upon the 
first hours spent in that ball-room 
with all the passionate appreciation 
of their happiness that a man might 
feel who, in after years, thinks of 
the golden days of his honeymoon. 

When Aurora and I were waltzing 
we made our halting-place close to 
the Governor. I can see and hear 
him now—his dark eyes dancing 
with merriment, his frank voice 
and manner never more cheery 
and fascinating—the Governor of 
my boyhood—my mother’s con- 
fessed ideal of all that was manly 
and chivalrous. And I can see 
and hear Aurora too, and feel her, 
as she stood radiant, animated, 
smiling; her silvery laugh every 
now and then making a melody to 
which my joyous thoughts were 
set, her little hand resting on my 
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arm with the familiarity our friend- 
ship warranted, and, so my wishes 
made me think, with an indescrib- 
able significance in its gentle pres- 
sure, as though its owner was glad 
of the friendship and familiarity. 

We were engaged to dance the 
‘Soldaten Lieder’ together; she 
was fond of that waltz, and I had 
determined that my love should be 
told to its music. I had my eye 
on a corner close to the window 
of the third drawing-room, where 
she could stand, unseen by all 
save me, and listen to the story I 
had to tell. But before the ‘ Solda- 
ten Lieder’ came she had to dance 
with Goldie, and I wandered about 
the rooms, presently finding myself 
behind Lord Glastonbury, who was 
watching the dancers. 

‘I have been looking at Frank- 
lin with admiration and wonder,’ 
he said. ‘He is by far the hand- 
somest man in the room—that 
awoke my admiration ; and younger 
looking than most of the men your 
age—that awoke my wonder.’ 

‘ Oddly enough he said pretty 
much the same things about you 
only a night or so ago,’ said I. 

‘He compliments and flatters 
me, then; I never pretended to 
beauty, and as to youthfulness—he 
is barely forty, while I—’ 

I knew his age to a figure, so I 
could say nothing, and looked at 
Aurora skimming by, and at the 
Governor opposite doing the agree- 
able to Mrs. Amory. 

‘And now,’ continued Glaston- 
bury, ‘he has attained to a state 
that has long been impossible to 
me—he is in love.’ 

‘In love! Well, it does seem so 
certainly.’ I looked over at the 
couple just named as I spoke, and 
felt glad that my romance about 
them was to end properly. 

‘Oh, you mean that the widow is 
the object? It may look so, but it is 
not the fact, for all that. When I 
saw that he was in love, I suggested 
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her as the object. He confessed to 
being in the blissful condition, but 
assured me that Mrs. Amory was not 
the lady, and he told me I might 
find out if I liked who was. I have 
found out—’ 

He broke off, but his hand 
slightly indicated the figure of a 
lady who, with her partner, had 
just stopped before us. Aurora 
Vernon! Could it be that the 
Governor really joved her? I turn- 
ed away, intending—though I don’t 
know why | entertained the notion 
—to go and ask the Governor if 
the Butterfly had spoken the truth. 

‘What odds is it to me either 
way ?’ I said to myself contemptu- 
ously, as I strolled off to the little 
room I have spoken of to see if the 
place I had chosen for my declara- 
tion was still vacant. I stopped 
once or twice on my way there to 
speak to some old ladies of my 
acquaintance, and when I reached 
its doorway I saw, looking out of 
the window into the moonlight, 
Mrs. Amory and the Governor. 
She was speaking in her steady, 
low contralto tones. 

‘For when I see you with her,’ 
she was saying, ‘I think of those 
lines of Owen Meredith's : 


‘Irene, I have loved you as men love 
Light, odour, music, beauty, love itself. 
* * * * * 


My wildest wish was vassal to thy will, 
My haughtiest hope a pensioner on thy 
smile, 
Which did with light my barren being fill, 
As moonlight glorifies some desert isle.""’ 


‘ Why you tempt me thus is more 
than I can understand,’ he said 
passionately. ‘Why you select my 
love for her as the constant theme 
of your discourse, I know not. For 
I do love her ; she is all to me that 
you have said, and more—a thou- 
sand times more. She is love, hap- 
piness, youth, the realisation of my 
most rapturous dreams, the per- 
sonification of my most romantic 
ideal ; the realisation not of such 
dreams as visit a man in the bliss- 
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ful hours of early life, when the dis- 
pelling of one dream is followed 
by the brilliant fancies of another, 
but of such dreams of a possible 
but almost unattainable joy as 
mock the longings of a man lonely 
in the ardent noon-tide of his exist- 
ence—who knows that his awaken- 
ing can only show him the deepen- 
ing shadows of the fast - coming 
evening ; the personification of 
an ideal which I once thought was 
embodied in the wife whose love 
and beauty made the pride and 
glory of my youth—an ideal which, 
when I left my home, stole back to 
my heart, like a discarded but still 
faithful mistress, and going with 
me into exile, was the constant ob- 
ject of my thoughts—whose eyes 
met mine when I contemplated 
some heroine of history or fiction ; 
a creation of my heart and fancy, 
lovingly elaborated in the ten years 
of my solitary life, and dear to me 
as the statue to Pygmalion, and 
Who was endowed with the gentle- 
ness of Elaine, the patient faith of 
Penelope, the poetry and passion 
of Corinne, but who was withal 
playful, bewitching, enchanting as 
Undine. This and more is Aurora 
to me. She is the desire of a heart 
burning with the fire of first love ; 
a fire that has smouldered for years, 
burning no less Hotly that its glow 
was concealed and unsuspected, 
and which, now fanned into a 
mighty flame, can never, if allowed 
to die down, be rekindled ; no, not 
if the very incarnation of passion 
strove to warm the ashes with her 
fiery breath ! 

He spoke rapidly, but not hur- 
riedly, with a passion that was rather 
intense than impetuous ; without 
hesitation, and with an arrangement 
of his sentences with regard to 
what had gone before which seem- 
ed to be the result of long brood- 
ing on the subject. It was the 
language of his heart, and the love 
he expressed seemed so akin to my 
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own that his words burnt into my 
memory, and are recalled without 
an effort. 

‘She is all you say, and more,’ 
continued the Governor, less rapid- 
ly and with less fluency, but not 
with one whit less earnestness 
—the dear, loyal, steadfast, faith- 
ful Governor. ‘ All this, and more. 
But my wish shall not be “ vassal 
to her will,” if that will should ex- 
act the destruction of a happiness 
dearer to me than my own. My 
‘“‘haughtiest hope” may starve, if, 
by living a pensioner on her smile, 
it dooms him to the poverty of a 
loveless life. In plain words, if 
Hubert loves Aurora, Aurora shall 
not be wooed by me.’ 

‘ But what if Aurora already loves 
you? said Mrs. Amory. 

Of course I knew it was mean 
to listen thus, and of course I had 
made excuses in plenty—all more 
or less unsatisfactory—for my mean- 
ness, and at the end of the Gover- 
nor’s last sentence I turned to go; 
but Mrs. Amory’s whispered ques- 
tion tempted me, and I yielded to 
the temptation. 

‘ What if she already loves you ? 
Beware, lest your chivalrous self- 
sacrifice makes two people wretch- 
ed, and has no power to make one 
happy. Surely you over-estimate 
your duty to Hubert. You owe 
him nothing now. You are man 
to man—the lists are open to him 
—he has had years of advantage 
over you in constant intercourse 
with the family. I repeat—you 
owe him nothing.’ 

*I fancied at one time that he 
had entered the lists,’ said the Go- 
vernor, ‘ but latterly I thought dif- 
ferently. Yesterday, however, that 
little chattering Violet asked me 
in tones as aggressive as the sound 
of the challenge trumpet, ‘ Why 
Mr. Manners had not visited them 
lately.” I said I did not know. 
‘Well, then,” said she, “I guess 
why he has fot, he has been snub- 
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bed, or thinks that somebody 
else—” She stopped here, hoping, 
I fancy, that I would question her, 
but I would not. Finding that I 
remained silent, she contented her- 
self with singing, to the tune Aurora 
was playing, these words, pointing 
the moral with significant looks: 
“Tis well to be off with the old 
love before you are on with the 
new.”’ (I could have smiled even 
then at my little partisan’s zeal, and 
her turn for proverbs.) ‘As to 
owing Hubert nothing, I love him 
as a son, and that should be enough 
to nerve me to anything ; added 
to that is the thought that by my 
fault he may have been deterred 
from seeking her love long ago. 
But I will not be rash. I will watch 
for the signs in her of the love you 
think it possible she feels. I will 
watch, and although I am weak at 
the idea of the trial, I trust I shall 
be strong to make the sacrifice.’ 

I stole away, and went to Lang- 
ford’s study, a place always safe 
from intrusion. I by no means 
felt as amiable as the above out- 
burst about the Governor's loyalty, 
&c. would lead you to imagine ; 
that was written in the warmth of 
my present feelings. But when I 
came to anchor in Langford’s easy- 
chair, I was full of resentment 
against him for what I called his 
‘underrating of youthful love,’ as 
implied in his first speech ; and I 
had a contempt for all he said about 
‘self-sacrifice’ and letting his ‘hopes 
starve.’ What was the good, as 
Mrs. Amory said, of starving his 
hopes, if by so doing he starved 
Aurora’s too? ‘He had come,’ 
I said to myself, ‘to charm her wo- 
man’s imagination with his elo- 
quence and cleverness, and now, 
in a fit of compunction for the man 
—or boy as he probably called me, 
in the arrogant superiority of his 
mature age—whom he had done 
his best to supplant, he proposed to 
resign to me a heart in whose re- 
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cesses his brilliant figure would 
stand side by side with mine; and 
how should I look then? Rather 
as James II. appears in history by 
the side of glorious Dundee. I 
might indeed be the lawful mon- 
arch of that heart, hardly exalted 
above the commonplace of ordi- 
nary manhood, even by ‘the divi- 
nity that doth hedge a king,’ while 
he would ever remain the ideal of 
poetic chivalry, eloquent, hand- 
some, manly, self-sacrificing ; for 
would not her woman’s wit pene- 
trate to his secret through the thin 
armour of his self-control ?” 

I was amused afterwards at my- 
self for exalting the Governor in 
Aurora’s heart to the place he oc- 
cupied in mine. I suppose my 
life-long admiration for him uncon- 
sciously influenced my bitterest 
thoughts. In the midst of my an- 
gry musings the thought that he 
had perhaps already begun to 
‘ watch,’ as he had said he intended 
to do, for any signs of love on 
Aurora’s part, occurred to me, and 
the idea nerved me to return to the 
ball-room with all the nonchalance 
and indifference in bearing and 
face that I could command. I 
found myself all of a sudden face 
to face with the Governor. 

‘I am in search of you,’ he said. 
‘Miss Vernon was sure you were 
out of hearing, or you would never 
have wasted half the “Soldaten Lie- 
der.”’ 

With a brief apology for my tardy 
appearance, I put my arm round 
her, and we danced till the last bar 
of the waltz in total silence. She 
was too much taken up with her 
delight in dancing to care to talk, 
I making no effort to seem any- 
thing but what I was ; I would let 
her see that I was out of spirits, 
and try and find out by her man- 
ner whether she cared to know the 
cause. I sat by her when we went 
down for ices, but she did not no- 
tice my silence and depression, and 
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my anxious looks only met the 
frank merriment of her dancing 
eyes. I watched her from a dis- 
tance when she could not know I 
saw her, and there was the same 
happy look on her radiant face and 
in her dazzling smiles, and my heart 
sank. The Governor could not 
have got any encouragement either 
for his own hopes, for she seemed 
as ignorant of the fact that his man- 
ner had changed from the dévoué 
way he had with women in general 
to one of cold reserve, as she was 
of my unconcealed melancholy. 
She had never seemed so lovely, 
and never so maddeningly uncon- 
scious of our love. 

In my perplexity and restless- 
ness I bethought me of consulting 
Lord Glastonbury. 

‘With regard to the Governor's 
suit—is it likely to prosper, do you 
think? Is the lady tenderly in- 
clined ?” 

‘It is difficult to say,’ said the 
kindly Butterfly, shaking nis head 
gravely ; ‘ she is one of those girls 
who are devilish shy of showing 
any sign of love before they have 
seen some sign of the existence of 
such a feeling in their lovers. I 
have only had an opportunity of 
studying her manner this evening, 
and the result of my observations 
is that I believe her to be heart- 
whole (whether fancy free or not, I 
suppose even she herself could not 
say with certainty) ; and if she is, 
Franklin has a better chance than 
most men of making an impression 
on it.’ 

‘I daresay you are right. I sup- 
pose you will not tell the Governor 
that I know his secret. It might 
make him fancy that I was spying 
on him.’ 

‘No, certainly I shall not tell 
him, for I fear it was a breach of 
confidence to tell you of it. How- 
ever, no harm is done if it goes no 
further.’ ; 

I left the crowded rooms, and 
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dreamily looked over the balus- 
ters at the men in the hall below. 
I had yet two more dances with 
Aurora, and one with Miss Burton, 
and was taking out my card to see 
if the time for fulfilling my engage- 
ments drew near, when I saw the 
Governor come out of the ball- 
room, shake hands with Glaston- 
bury, and come down the stairs. I 
was in such a state of nervous irri- 
tability that I felt ifhe put his hand 
on my shoulder in his affectionate 
way, and lingered to talk with me, 
I should say something savage. 
So to avoid the first trial I sat down 
on the stairs, and to lessen the 
chances ofa conversation I feigned 
exceeding weariness, and received 
his first remark with a series of 
yawns running one into the other, 
so exactly like the real thing that 
the poor dear Governor could not 
stand the horrid sound, but wished 
me good-night almost before he 
heard the words I tacked on to the 
last spasm of my performance. 
When I thought I had got rid of 
him I heard my name pronounced 
from below, and there he was, look- 
ing up from the hall, telling me on 
no account to walk home, as the 
night had turned very cold. I 
think this simple act of affectionate 
kindness and forethought banished 
all my ill-temper and resentment 
against him. 

Alas, every one is not strong 
to bear and forbear as he was, and 
I was obliged to have recourse to 
a lying expedient to get out of my 
next temptation — my waltz with 
Aurora. I felt I could not again 
clasp that little hand in mine with- 
out asking for a pressure from it in 
return. I felt a thousand things to 
warn me that the temptation would 
be more than I could resist, and I 
determined not to dare it. Look- 
ing round to see that I was not 
observed, I stooped forward, and 
tore the elastic of my boot from 
ankle to sole, and concealing the 
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rent with my handkerchief, held in 
a careless manner over my knee, I 
sat quietly there, and awaited the 
event. My waltz began, and went 
on and on, and still I sat there. 

‘ This is the second time to-night 
I have had to send in search of 
him,’ presently said her voice. 
‘Why, there he is! Ishe asleep?’ 

I heard her dress trailing down 
the stairs behind me, and then I 
saw one little foot, and then the 
skirt of her dress, and then I look- 
ed up into her lovely face. Her 
companion was John, who asked 
me what on earth I was doing there. 
I pointed to my boot. 

‘A split,’ said he. 

‘Even so,’ said I, glad to find I 
could limit my accident to my boot, 
for the imaginary sprain I had in- 
tended to plead would be almost 
as great a nuisance as a real one. 

‘I never saw such a long split at 
one go off,’ said John, poking down 
his head to inspect it. 

I saw it would not do— the 
thing was so palpably torn. 

‘ Well, when a man has sprained 
his ankle—’ 

‘A sprained ankle? Oh, I am 
so sorry! Is it not horridly pain- 
ful? I thought you looked very 
pale— And down she sat upon 
the step below me, and looked up 
into my face with such kind, soft, 
compassionate eyes that I felt— 
Ah, well, no matter ! } 

I chided back my sufferings with 
thoughts of the Governor, and 
whatever I may have looked (you 
see being pitied by the woman you 
love is an awful thing to bear with 
equanimity, and the trial was so 
sudden and great, that I may have 
shown in my face something of what 
I felt)—whatever, I say, I may have 
looked, I said nothing but a brief 
‘ Thank you’ in answer to her warm 
sympathy. I explained the acci- 
dent, and told John that, when the 
cab was sent for, he must help me 
down, she listening, with her dear 
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eyes meeting mine every now and 
then. Very soon Tottenham came 
tearing down-stairs for her, frantic 
because two bars of his waltz had 
been played already, and she was 
not there to begin at once. She 
rose slowly and unwillingly (how 
I loved her for lingering, and how 
I cursed Tottenham in my heart 
for bothering about his two bars, 
when I was listening to the last 
notes of the musicof my life!), shook 
hands with me, and hoped I should 
be able to come and see her soon— 
turned and gave me a heavenly 
smile when she reached the door of 
the ball-room, and then vanished 
from my sight. As she disappeared 
the dress of a lady coming down 
swept to my hand a bunch of white 
flowers. Soiled and trampled upon 
as it was, I knewit to be the bou- 
quet Aurora had worn on her bosom, 
for some starry flowers yet shone 
white and pure from out the sur- 
rounding destruction. I took it 
home, for to me it was emblematic 
of the happiness I had held to my 
heart, and thought to carry away 
with me this night, but which ad- 
verse fortune had changed into a 
cluster of faded hopes, with here 
and there among its faded flowers 
the bright blossom of some never- 
dying memory. 


As soon as I was up next morn- 
ing I wrote a note to my faithful 
partisan Violet : 

‘I did not strike, and I doubt 
the hotness of the iron. 1am not 
fickle, only unfortunate. She is un- 
conscious of any feeling but friend- 
ship on my part, avd she must be 
allowed to remain so. If 1 see any 
reasonable grounds for hoping, I 
shall only be too glad. Be dis- 
creet, and do not betray me.’ 

It was out ofthe question that I 
could run the risk of compromising 
Violet by getting this note put se- 
cretly into her hand, and yet I must 
get it to her without the observation 


ofherentourage. I knew the ways of 
the Vernon household well, and was 
aware that Mrs. Vernon and Aurora 
did not come down toearly breakfast 
afteralate ball, and that Violet made 
her father’s tea.on such occasions. 
I made my plans accordingly, and 
at 9.30 was at their door in Charles- 
street. Hearing, as I had expected, 
that only Miss Violet was down- 
stairs, I requested that she should 
come and speak to me for a mo- 
ment, as, owing to a sprained ankle, 
I was unable to get out of the cab. 
Out she came in a moment, pity 
for the sprained ankle in her face, 
and explaining that, as she had not 
seen either mamma or Aurora, she 
knew nothing of the events of the 
last night. I explained in my turn, 
and added that I was going out of 
town that day. 

‘Going out of town! Why, on 
earth—’ 

‘Sick of town,’ I said. ‘Or ra- 
ther, you can say I said so if any 
one asks why I went. Here is 
a note for your frivate reading ; 
and now, dear, kind common sense, 
adieu for some little time.’ 

From my first halting-place I 
wrote to the Governor explaining 
away the rudeness of my departure 
without leave-taking, and leading 
him to imagine that I should be 
back in town in a day or two; and 
then I joined John on his way to 
the Hedworths, the family of his 
fiancée. There I spent a lazy fort- 
night, restless, yet too dispirited to 
make an effort to get away to more 
exciting scenes; mooning about 
alone when John thought it neces- 
sary to do a little decided court- 
ship, and dutifully attending my 
future sister-in-law’s footsteps when 
John was engaged in some more 
vigorous pursuit. 

One day while I was loitering with 
Marah in the garden, John shouted 
to me from the house that the Go- 
vernor had come. I felt a thousand 
contradictory things; but I think 
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he only saw the old affection and 
regard in my face when I met him, 
for they welled up in my heart 
as we clasped hands. I found John 
complimenting him on his appear- 
ance, and in truth he did look young 
and well and handsome. I thought 
I knew the cause, and listened in 
an agony of suspense for the news 
to come out, and hoped to escape 
the Governor's eye when it did 
come. I sat down with my back to 
the light, and listened to their talk ; 
but when it came to an end no hint 
had been made of the only subject 
I cared to hear mentioned. I was 
in torture, and wanted the coup de 
grace. With a graceful ease, for 
which I have never ceased to ad- 
mire myself, I thus addressed them: 

‘It seems to me that the Go- 
vernor has something on his mind 
that he wishes to communicate to 
his dear little boys. If so, let him 
at once confide in them, for his 
happiness must always be to them 
as their own.’ 

‘ Always,’ said John heartily. 
‘ Are you going to get married, Go- 
vernor? ‘To Mrs. Amory?’ 

‘Mrs. Amory ? No, certainly not,’ 
said the Governor, looking a little 
ruffled at the question, I thought. 

‘No,’ I said ; ‘he worships the 
“eldest Miss Larkins’—in other 
words, he is going to marry Aurora 
Vernon.’ 

While John was exclaiming and 
congratulating, the Governor's eyes 
were searching my face. I had felt 
almost faint with the effort it had 
cost me to say her name ; but I had 
thought anything was better than 
hearing it come from his lips, with 
all the involuntary tenderness of 
tone a lover’s voice has when it 
speaks the beloved name. 

*Yes, I am engaged to Aurora 
Vernon,’ he said slowly, and look- 
ing still attentively at me ; ‘ strange 
as it may seem to you young fel- 
lows that she should prefer a man 
of my age to the rest of the world.’ 
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‘Not at all strange,’ said John. 
‘Why shouldany onethinkitstrange 
that a man in the prime of life—’ 

‘Hardly the rime, said the 
Governor gently, and smiling at 
John’s warmth. ‘It seems strange 
to me at any rate, and perhaps 
the strangeness makes me all the 
prouder of my position.’ 

He had come to take me with 
him to join the Vernons in a tour 
through part ofScotland. I made 
a few excuses, hardly supposing 
they would be accepted (which 
they were not), and finally yielded, 
because I did not know how to re- 
fuse. I felt so dull and spiritless, 
that I began to think I had suffered 
the last pang of disappointed love, 
and could feel anguish no more ; 
but I was soon undeceived. 

We were to dine at the Vernons, 
and at six o’clock we went there, 
arm-in-arm. The first thing I had 
to encounter was the smile of re- 
cognition from the servant, and of 
course I had to grin in return, and 
expressionless enough the grin 
must have been. Then I had to see 
the Governor run up-stairs, and lead 
the way into the girls’ morning-room, 
of which I only of all their men 
friends had the entréeonly a month 
ago. Small trials these may seem, 
but to me they were painful enough. 
She was alone reading, dressed in 
white, with the sun streaming on 
her golden hair; and before she 
greeted him she gave me her hand, 
and said how glad she was that I 
was coming with them to Scotland. 
Then she turned and gave the Go- 
vernor a heavenly smile, and then 
I found that I could still feel an- 
guish, and what I suffered— 

Well, well, I suppose the stab of 
a knife feels like nothing but the 
stab of a knife, and the pang of 
wounded love feels like nothing 
but what it is; so I need not at- 
tempt to describe my sensations. 
Now, indeed, I saw with my own 
eyes that she was another man’s 
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willing prize ; now, indeed, I saw 
of a truth that my love must be 
buried in haste, and without any 
outward show of mourning, as men 
buried their king in the first dark 
chill days of the Commonwealth. 

I kept away from them as much 
as I could ; but with both I was a 
favourite, and the Governor as 
often as-not linked his arm in mine 
when he was on his way to his 
fiancée's side, and so drew me into 
the conversation that it was impos- 
sible to escape. I often now think 
with gratitude of their constant 
kindness and affection ; but in the 
early days of my suffering they tor- 
tured me. But ifthey had not thus 
compelled me as it were to their 
side, I should often have been com- 
panionless, as neither of the parent 
birds was capable of much walk- 
ing, and Violet had become shy 
of me, and preferred stealing off 
for a ramble with her mother’s 
maid to joining the rest of the 
party. I wondered much at first 
at the change in her; but as time 
went on I perceived that she resent- 
ed myrenunciation of her sister, and 
that she infused into her manner to 
me a tinge of contempt. I could 
not seek to make my peace with 
her without laying bear my wounds, 
and that for every reason was out 
of the question. We had been 
rambling about for a fortnight and 
more before her iciness melted. 
We were at Edinburgh, in one of 
the Royal Hotel sitting-rooms — 
Aurora, Violet, I,and the Governor. 
He had been singing with great 
spirit his Jacobite songs, one after 
the other, and Aurora had been 
standing behind him all the time. 
I had been lying on the sofa, but 
at last joined Violet at the window 
furthest from the piano, and tried 
to induce her to talk. Her answers 
were so short, and spoken so un- 
willingly, that I had nothing to do 
but to look silently out of window 
or at those two — at Aurora's 


graceful figure and rounded cheek 
and the Governor’s glossy hair and 
handsome profile—they the while 
unconscious that I could see them. 
I don’t know what induced the 
Governor to sing anything so in- 
appropriate to his present felicitous 
state as ‘ Love’s Young Dream,’ but 
sing it he did with great feeling. 
I saw her redden as he began, and 
lost in thoughts of the sweetness 
of the dream, and the exceeding 
bitterness of the awakening, I con- 
tinued to gaze, only half conscious 
of what I was doing—seeing them 
as it were in a picture. When the 
song ceased, she bent her head 
and whispered to him, and he, 
hastily imprisoning her hands, said: 
‘I may have dreamt it before, but 
never was the dream so vivid, so 
real as now. Do not say I think 
regretfully of my first young dream 
—lI regret nothing, I remember 
nothing in the past, but the mo- 
ment you told me you loved me. 
O Aurora, goddess of my morning, 
do not let one little doubt obscure 
the brightness of our happiness.’ 

His face was turned more to- 
wards me as he concluded, and he 
bent back his head until it seemed 
to rest upon her bosom, while he 
held her two hands in one of his. 
It was a picture. Mature Manhood, 
with all its passionate longing for 
happiness in the ardent expression 
of the noble upturned face, wooing 
for a bride the radiant loveliness 
of Perpetual Youth. 

‘You've no business to stare at 
them like that,’ whispered Violet 
fiercely. 

I was startled ; my thoughts had 
got into a tangle, and I had for- 
gotten where I was. Aurora gently 
disengaged her hands from the 
Governor's clasp, and left the room, 
and he, after playing a bar or two, 
took up his hat and stick, and left 
the house. 

‘I wonder you can bear to see 
it, day after day,’ said Violet, when 
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we were alone. ‘I thought your 
caring about her had been humbug 
until just now, when I was watch- 
ing your face. How can you stay 
and see it all, and suffer—how can 
you, can you bear it?’ 

She had tears in her eyes with 
the violence of her pity; and from 
that moment we renewed our 
friendship. I confessed as much 
of my story as I considered it pru- 
dent to disclose, and her regard 
for me flowed forth again in a 
bright stream of unaffected friend- 
liness and innocent playfulness. 

In September we established 
ourselves in a place called Strath- 
cairn, and after the first day of our 
arrival there, we went on expedi- 
tions that took us away from our 
temporary home from early morn- 
ing until dusk. We were to be 
there three weeks, and for the first 
fortnight of our stay the weather 
was lovely, but in the last week 
there came two hopelessly wet 
days. The afternoon of the third 
day clearing up, Aurora (on the 
pony), the Governor, and I set forth 
upon a ramble, being unwilling to 
lose a day ; for we must returnsto 
town at the end of the week, to 
prepare for the wedding, which was 
to take place on this day fortnight. 
We reached the point we had de- 
termined to visit in safety; but 
coming back we missed our way, 
and roamed hopelessly about until 
dusk deepened to dark, and Aurora 
became too nervous to trust her- 
self to the pony. A mist closed 
in around us, and it began to rain 
heavily, and now, despairing of hit- 
ting on the right path, we deter- 
mined to shelter under a projec- 
tion of the hill, and wait until the 
moon rose. We were chatty and 
merry until we grew cold, and 
when a silence fell upon us, I stole 
away from them, and watched for 
some sign that would guide us to 
a habitation. I soon rushed back 
to my fellow sufferers with the 
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news that I saw glancing lights and 
heard faint halloos ; and when the 
relieving party came up with us, 
and when Aurora had been refresh- 
ed by the wine her mother had sent, 
we went on our homeward way, 
she clinging to her lover’s arm, or 
being occasionally carried by him, 
slowly but steadily, along the rag- 
ged path. Towards the end of 
the journey she chose to take my 
arm, to rest the Governor, as she 
said, and at a little stream that 
obstructed our path I lifted her, 
and ran up the opposite bank with 
her as easily as if she had been a 
baby, and I continued to carry 
her for some little way, regardless 
of the expostulatory voice of the 
Governor, following in the dis- 
tance. 

‘You should have let William 
carry me over,’ she said, smiling 
faintly, when, breathless at last, I 
put her on her feet. 

‘Could I—could any man re- 
sign you to another when he had 
you in his arms?’ said I passion- 
ately. 

‘Resign me?’ she said, as if she 
had not understood my question. 
‘Resign me—to another ?’ 

Alas, how soon I had yielded to 
temptation ! But I was ashamed of 
my momentary forgetfulness, and 
steadily kept silence until I reached 
the doors of Strathcairn. 


‘Resign her to another,’ I had 
said. 

I little thought when I spoke the 
words that arms which would never 
give her up even to the Governor 
were stretched out to take her from 
us! For never again did we see 
her as a sunbeam among us; never 
again did we see the brilliant smile, 
and the gladness in those sunny 
eyes ; never again did we hear the 
joyous laugh, and the young voice 
singing about the house. I and 
the Governor were the last to hear 
that voice’s gay music in the cold 
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and wet of that memorable night, 
and upon him had been lavished 
the last passionate warmth of that 
tender and pure nature; the last 
loving ardour of that young heart. 
For she died—good heavens, how 
vividly in her young loveliness does 
she rise before me as I write the 
words !|—died at the setting of the 
sun on the eve of her appointed 
wedding-day. 

There is nothing to tell of the 
days of her illness. The Governor 
and I, after one or two days of un- 
consciousness of her danger, and 
one or two of hopefulness of a 
speedy recovery, succeeded by 
several of anxiety, were left quite 
alone together. We ate our meals 
in silence, and afterwards he sat 
with a book before him, his hand 
shading his eyes. When any noise 
about the house fell on his ear, he 
raised his head eagerly, but as it 
died away he seemed to come back 
to the consciousness of his misery, 
and his eyes met mine with such a 
world of mournfulness—almost de- 
spair—in their depths, that all my 
own suffering was lost in my in- 
tense pity for him. 

Poor little Violet was the bearer 
of the last ill-tidings. She came in 
noiselessly, and the Governor, 
standing at the window, scarcely 
moved his head to look round at 
her ; she laid her cold little hand 
upon mine, and said steadily: ‘She 
is dying, there isno hope ;’ and then, 
with a burst of frantic weeping, she 
cried: ‘ Why, oh why did you not 
take more care of her on that dread- 
ful night! My lovely darling Au- 
rora !’ 


Lying on the breast of her mo- 
ther, with one pale hand in the 
poor dear Governor’s, and almost 
concealed by his head, which was 
bowed upon it, I saw her again 
who had been the joy of my boy- 
hood and youth. As I came into 
the room she made a slight move- 
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ment with the other hand, and when 
I took it, smiled faintly, and said a 
few words, which her mother, who 
alone could hear them, repeated to 
me. ‘ You love him; try and con- 
sole him for me.’ 

Her languid eyes dwelt fondly 
on the bowed head of the man she 
loved, as her pale mother, with 
trembling lips, gave me the tender 
trustful message. 

As I tried for her dear sake to 
say distinctly, ‘Love him I al- 
ways have and always must; I 
will try to console him,’ a sob, that 
shook him from head to foot, and 
drove poor Violet in an agony from 
the room, burst from the dear old 
Governor ; and that was the last 
sound till the end came. 


I never meant him to know that 
the sun whose setting we had 
watched together had been the 
light of my world as well as his; 
but he learnt it accidentally. We 
left her behind us in the silence of 
lovely Strathcairn, and came to 
town. By the time the world came 
back from its tour on the Conti- 
nent, and passed through town en 
route to its country-house, we had 
begun to look people boldly in the 
face, and had even received John’s 
condolences, and met Lady Lang- 
ford’s kind eyes with something 
like ‘manly equanimity,’ as Scott 
says. One afternoon the Governor 
and I, sitting alone in my room, 
received a visit from Lord Glaston- 
bury. He was kind and cordial to 
a degree, and the Governor for the 
first time told the details of her 
last illness and death. The pa- 
thetic music of the dear old boy’s 
voice, the quiver in it that he could 
not control, the recollection of her 
last words for him, and Glaston- 
bury’s few but hearty expressions of 
sympathy, all combined to unnerve 
me; I turned from them, and sat 
looking fixedly out of the window. 

‘It is a trial—an awful trial,’ 
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said Glastonbury, when the story 
was told out. ‘But you will get 
over it, Franklin. You will emerge 
by and by from out this cloud, and 
come among us again, to set us en- 
vying your health and strength, 
and wondering how you keep your 
youth.’ 

‘My youth?’ repeated the Go- 
vernor sadly. ‘ No, that is dead for 
ever—buried in thevalley of Strath- 
cairn,’ 

‘No, no,’ said Glastonbury ; 
‘you must not be thinking that. 
Don’t give way to that thought. 
You must come out again among 
us, and Manners here must do his 
best to égayer you—eh, Manners ?” 

Before I knew he was near me he 
had seen my face. 

‘Don’t you give way,’ he said 
kindly, in a low voice. ‘ It is an aw- 
ful thing to see him suffer, I know ; 
but cheer him up—don’t let him 
brood over it.’ 

I to égayer him—I to cheer him 
up! What there was in the expres- 
sion of my eyes as my face was 
turned towards him I know not; 
but there was something in it that 
startled him, as I could see by the 
quick glance he threw towards the 
Governor. He was silent for a mo- 
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ment, and then said to my hor- 
ror: ‘Franklin, did it never strike 
you that this boy’s youth is buried 
in the same grave with yours ?” 

I tried to say‘ No, no; but I 
was utterly overcome, and thus be- 
trayed to the Governor in the weak- 
ness of one moment the hidden 
misery of months. 

When I raised my head Glas- 
tonbury was gone, and at my first 
movement the Governor came and 
laid his hand on my shoulder. 

‘ My boy, I guessed once that it 
was so,’ he said ; ‘ but you deceived 
me most effectually. Lately my self- 
ish grief has blinded me to any 
signs of sorrow but my own. For- 
giveme; it shall be so nomore. You 
have hidden your misery for my 
sake, and now I will hide mine for 
yours. We are bowed by the same 
grief, we have been mourners at the 
same grave ; if anything was want- 
ed to increase the love and regard 
of years, surely this was the thing 
to do it, Hubert.’ 

The conversation did not end 
here, but the story does. At pre- 
sent we live together, and nothing 
can be more uneventful than the 
life that we two lead—I and the 
Governor. 
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SHE kneeleth on her gentle mother’s grave 

To leave a garland of sweet blossoms there ; 

Still pale with grief is she, but oh how fair, 
Bending in tears where the June grasses wave ! 
Her form of perfect girlish grace is clad 

In mournful crape : one little hand doth hold 

The flowers, the other on the marble cold 
Is laid—a sight most sweet, but oh most sad ! 
The long brown lashes of her downcast eyes 

Now glisten with the tears that fall apace ; 

The sun shines softly on her head and face, 
For it is evening, and the bird home flies— 
Poor little bird, who hath no parent breast 


Whereon to lay her childish head and be at rest ! 
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CHAPTER VII. 
THE BEAUTIFUL CYNTHIA, 


QuITE an event occurred one 
day. This was the visit of Mrs. 
Courcelles and her daughter—two 
ladies of whom Linley had heard a 
good deal; who had been friends 
of Mr. Rochford’s before his mar- 
riage, and whose opinion Linley 
vaguely understood that her hus- 
band valued considerably. Mrs. 
Courcelles was a widow, and lived 
in a different part of the country, 
but visited London often with her 
daughter, and passed much the 
greater part of her life in paying 
visits. She was of good family, and 
had a bishop among her near re- 
lations ; but her means were not 
large. Just now she happened to 
be staying with a friend a few miles 
off, and had seized the opportunity 
of coming to express her felicita- 
tions to her old friend’s young wife. 
Having come, the ladies remained, 
in country fashion, to luncheon. 

Linley had heard of the beauty 
of Cynthia Courcelles, and had often 
longed to see her. Most women, 
whatever some people may say to 
the contrary, love to look on a 
beautiful woman. Linley had not 
the faintest gleam of that sort of 
pitiful physical jealousy which 
makes some small-headed creatures 
of her sex unwilling to acknowledge 
the beauty of another woman. So 
she was delighted to have an op- 
portunity of seeing Cynthia Cour- 
celles. 

She was not disappointed. Miss 
Courcelles was a woman of ex- 
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quisite beauty. She might have 
been called superb, but that there 
was so little of the sensuous about 
her form or face. She was a beauty 
of moonlight and marble, not of 
Titian and the sun. She was tall, 
almost too tall; slender, upright as 
a column, with dark hair smooth 
over a small white forehead, and a 
face of wonderful purity, only faint- 
ly lighted now and then by the 
dawn of a blush that died in its 
dawn. She sometimes looked at 
one with her lips parted by a sweet 
half-pensive smile and her small 
white teeth displayed, and she was 
evidently going to say something 
very kind and sweet; and the faint 
blush dawned and died, and then 
the eyelids drooped, and the parted 
lips closed, and the desired utter- 
ance did not come. Some other 
thought had risen within the maid- 
en's heart, or some sudden melan- 
choly memory had blown like a 
wind across her genial purpose and 
puffed its light out; or she had 
checked herself, too sensitive to 
give full expression to her friendly 
meaning. Whatever the explana- 
tion of this charming exhibition, 
the effect on the beholder was im- 
mense. It far outshone any elo- 
quence of words. It gave the idea 
of an exquisitely sensitive, refined, 
and thoughful nature. Nor was it 
an artifice or beautiful imposition 
of any kind. It only meant that 
Cynthia thought for the moment 
she had something to say, but found 
on trying that she had not. 

Mrs. Courcelles, too, was very tall, 
and indeed very like her daughter, 
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although her nose was perhaps a 
little too large and her complexion 
was not now quite so white. Still 
her figure was so straight and youth- 
ful, that at a distance she might 
easily be taken for Cynthia. Many 
a man had hastened his steps be- 
lieving himself to be approaching 
the daughter, until as he came near 
he found that she turned into the 
mother. Decidedly Mrs. Courcelles 
ought to have been an advantage- 
ous companion for Cynthia. Any 
suitor would have the opportunity 
of realising exactly what Miss Cyn- 
thia would be like when matronly 
and middle-aged; and the most 
fastidious could not complain of 
such a presence in a partner of, say, 
fifty. 

Miss Cynthia looked unutterable 
kindness at Linley, and at Linley’s 
husband, and allowed her hand to 
rest for just a little friendly sym- 
pathetic moment in the hand of the 
latter, as who should say, ‘I joy, 
oh, believe me, to see you happy.’ 
Mrs. Courcelles was immensely 
kind, considerate, and patronising 
to Linley. 

‘We are such old acquaintances 
of Mr. Rochford—or at least 7am! 
Mrs. Courcelles explained. ‘My 
daughter can hardly be called an 
old acquaintance. She is, I should 
think, about your age. But she has 
known Mr. Rochford much longer 
than you have; and I knew him 
long before you were born.’ 

‘Our acquaintance—that of Mr. 
Rochford and myself—was not long 
certainly,’ said Linley, smiling. ‘I 
suppose we must have had rather 
tropical natures.’ 

‘You have lived in the tropics, 
I believe,’ said Mrs. Courcelles, in 
the tone of one who was about to 
add, ‘I don’t say that it was your 
fault.’ 

‘Oh, no,’ said Linley. ‘I never 
lived anywhere but in England, and 
at Bonn on the Rhine.’ 

‘Indeed! I had an idea that you 
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had lived principally in India, or 
the East, or somewhere of that kind 
—where women come to maturity 
more rapidly and are more ener- 
getic and—what shall I say? Vivid? 
Not that exactly, and yet perhaps 
that may convey the idea.’ 

‘ This,’ thought Linley to herself, * 
highly amused and not in the least 
annoyed, ‘is an evident suggestion 
that it was I who did all the love- 
making, and perhaps actually car- 
ried Mr. Rochford off ! 

‘We were nearly all English girls 
at Bonn,’ she said, ‘and anything 
but vivid, I am sorry to say. I fear 
we were all rather remarkable for 
stupidity.’ 

‘Not you, most certainly,’ and 
Mrs. Courcelles smiled sweetly : 
‘that could never apply to you. Oh, 
no. The woman who charmed Mr. 
Rochford could have had no stu- 
pidity about her. He was always 
so fastidious. He hardly ever saw 
a woman but he found some fault 
with her. I used to ask him—only 
in jest of course, and using the free- 
dom of an old friendship—whether 
he expected that the Tenth Muse 
or the Lost Pleiad would be brought 
on earth to marry him. I have 
heard friends of his say that they 
never knew him to give unqualified 
praise to any woman—except per- 
haps one. That of course, I need 
not say, was before he had seen 

ou.’ 

‘It is the old story,’ said Linley 
good-naturedly, ‘of the girl and 
the sticks—the girl who rejected 
all the straight and shapely ones, 
and had to put up with a crooked 
little thing in the end.’ 

Mrs. Courcelles smiled again. 
‘No one can call you crooked, I 
am sure. The perfection of figure, 
I think—for a lady who is not tall. 
I rather admire women who are 
not tall, and I believe a great many 
gentlemen have the same _prefer- 
ence. Mr. Rochford, I remember 
—at least I think—was an admirer 
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of height and stateliness; but he 
had not then seen what charm 
there can be in smaller propor- 
tions. My Cynthia’s rapid growth 
was a great source of alarm to me 
and to Mr. Courcelles—my hus- 
band whom I have lost—when she 
‘ was a child. She shot up like 
some tall and slender flower —a 
lily perhaps. When she was four- 
teen she was within an inch of her 
present height.’ 

‘I never saw a finer figure than 
Miss Courcelles’,’ said Linley, ‘ or 
a more beautiful face.’ 

‘She is generally considered 
good-looking,’ Mrs. Courcelles as- 
sented modestly. ‘Her portrait 
and mine—we are taken together 
—will probably be in the Academy 
this season. You will see it of 
course when you go totown. We 
shall not allow our names to ap- 
pear, though. Have you ever had 
your portrait done? No? Well, 
not yet, Isuppose. But Mr. Roch- 
ford will of course have it done. 
A low dress, I should say, with 
some kind of patterned silk—violet 
or deep gray perhaps—and lace. 
That would become you, I should 
think. Cynthia and I are in walk- 
ing costume. I fancy that shows 
a tall figure to better advantage— 
I mean to less disadvantage.’ 

This was all rather tiresome; 
and Mrs. Courcelles always talked 
téte-a-téte, With four people in a 
room, and she being one of the 
company, there were always two 
distinct groups. She now perhaps 
thought that she had talked long 
enough to Linley, or that Cynthia 
had talked long enough to Mr. 
Rochford ; so she turned gracefully 
to him, and, if so rude and coarse an 
expression might possibly be used, 
shouldered Cynthia on to Linley. 

Linley did her best to converse 
with Miss Courcelles, but the effort 
was not successful or even satis- 
factory. Perhaps Cynthia was re- 
served with strangers; an odd 
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thing for a belle of a good many 
seasons, Linley thought to herself. 
But she certainly did not talk with 
Mrs. Rochford as she had talked 
with Mr. Rochford. With him she 
never ceased, and there was an 
expression of sweet deferential 
respect, or even homage, for his 
opinions and his utterances all the 
time of their conversation, which 
she naturally could not be expect- 
ed to feel or exhibit towards a 
young woman, younger even than 
herself, and with whose merits and 
graces, whatever they might be, 
she was personally unacquainted. 
Linley liked her perhaps all the bet- 
ter for that. She thought a young 
woman like Miss Courcelles ought 
to look up with admiration and de- 
ference to a man of Mr. Rochford’s 
talents and position. 

‘What a pretty contrast!’ Mrs. 
Courcelles observed, smilingly to. 
Mr. Rochford, and pointing with 
her fan to Cynthia and his wife. 

It was a pretty contrast, and 
something more than pretty. Lin- 
ley and Miss Cynthia sat in a re- 
cess near a window, so that the 
sunlight fell upon the group they 
made. The two young women 
were, disposed by chance, so that 
the spectators saw each to the best 
advantage. Cynthia’s statue-like 
face was in profile ; Linley, whose 
charm was all in eyes and expres- 
sion, had her full face turned to 
the lookers-on. Linley was ani- 
mated and roused by the resolve to 
play the part of an agreeable host- 
ess, and piqued a little by the ex- 
quisite immobility of Miss Cour- 
celles. Her complexion was a lit- 
tle heightened, and in her eyes: 
and even eyebrows there was a 
half-aroused humorous expression 
which Rochford at once under- 
stood and hardly liked. Miss 


Cynthia’s parted lips wore the 
sweet, indulgent, sympathetic smile 
which she put on or took off as 
though it were a respirator, 
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‘ Your wife is very pretty—quite 
pretty, I think,’ Mrs. Courcelles 
said. ‘Is she not pretty ?” 

‘T am not an impartial authority,’ 
Rochford said rather sullenly, for 
he had an uncomfortable growing 
conviction that Linley was men- 
tally making fun of the beautiful 
Cynthia. 

‘No, indeed. I don’t wonder 
now any longer, I am sure. Though 
we did wonder a good deal at first. 
Of course we must, you know— 
the thing came so suddenly. But 
now that we have seen Mrs. Roch- 
ford we can easily understand.’ 

‘Mamma!’ Cynthia said, hav- 
‘ing glanced through the window, 
*Mr. Valentine 

‘So your friend Mr. Valentine 
is with you? Mrs. Courcelles 
asked. ‘I thought he was in 
town.’ 

‘He only came down the day 
before yesterday. Valentine’—to 
that gentleman, who came loung- 
ing into the room with a sun-and- 
wind-browned face, and wearing a 
gray shooting-jacket—‘ Mrs. Cour- 
celles has just been kindly asking 
for you.’ 

Mr. Valentine did not, it must 
be owned, seem to Linley as if he 
were particularly delighted with the 
presence of the ladies. 

‘To see you in the country at 
such a time is an unexpected de- 
light, Mrs. Courcelles,’ he said. 
‘You bring us of course the latest 
news of the fashionable world? 
Any marriages in high life? Are 
five-o’clock teas in fashion yet? Is 
piety worn this season? How are 
all the dear dukes and the charm- 
ing marquises—and do they drive 
the day-coaches yet?” 

‘But, Mr. Valentine, you ask me 
for news as if you had been months 
out of London! You only came 
down the day before yesterday, and 
I have been in the country—how 
long have we been in the country, 
Cynthia, my love ?” 
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‘Three days, mamma.’ 

‘Not longer, darling ? 

‘I think not, mamma.’ 

* Let me see: Thursday, this is ? 
We left town on Monday. Yes, 
we may call it three days; but it 
seems long.’ 

Meanwhile Valentine had drop- 
ped the subject, and betaken him- 
self to the recess with Miss Cour- 
celles and Linley. 

‘Where did we meet last, Mr. 
Valentine ? Cynthia asked kindly. 

‘In the Row, Miss Courcelles. 
You were good enough to salute 
me as you rode by on your beauti- 
ful bay. I was seated on a chair— 
rather, I should say, a seat—one 
of the wooden seats that you don’t 
pay for. I don’t care to pay a 
penny. A penny saved, Mrs. Roch- 
ford, isa penny earned—don't they 
say? Well, I earned an honest 
penny that day, and virtue was re- 
warded, for I saw Miss Courcelles. 
She saluted me, although I sat on 
that wooden seat with an old lady 
from the country and a private sol- 
dier for chance companions. I had 
no right to expect such condescen- 
sion, had I, Mrs. Rochford ?” 

‘I don’t know why you talk so, 
Mr. Valentine,’ Cynthia replied 
almost earnestly. ‘I am sure I 
don’t see any condescension ; I 
never thought of anything of the 
kind.’ 

‘That makes it all the more 
graceful,’ Valentine said gravely. 
‘The noblest beings are least con- 
scious of the descent when they 
kindly notice us common creatures. 
For anything you could have known 
to the contrary, the old lady on the 
seat might have been my aunt, and 
the soldier my cousin in the army.’ 

‘I know that you have no aunt, 
and if you had a cousin in the 
army he wouldn’t be a person of 
that class,’ Miss Courcelles said de- 
cisively. 

‘Thank you, Miss Courcelles. 
You have done me justice and re- 
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stored my self-respect. It is some- 
thing to know that one’s friends do 
not even suspect him of anything 
so discreditable. Might I give you 
a small hint of advice in return ?” 

Cynthia bent her headand smiled. 

‘I was only going to say that it 
seems to me—may I go on?—as 
if you oughtn’t to have that bay 
horse.’ 

‘Indeed! Why not, Mr. Valen- 
tine ?’ 

‘Hardly becomes your com- 
plexion, I think. I have thought 
of it many times since; turned it 
over in my mind a great deal. You 
know I ama sort of half artist—sort 
of, you understand. Not for money 
—that of course you know; but I 
am fond of pictures ; still more fond 
of living pictures.’ 

‘Then what would you have, 
Mr. Valentine ?’ 

‘Gray, I think; or white per- 
haps, or even black ; but certainly 
not bright bay.’ 

* Mamma, do you hear what Mr. 
Valentine has been telling me ?’ 

‘Yes, my love; very kind, I am 
sure. As a man of literary talent, 
and art, and that, Mr. Valentine 
ought to know. But I regret to 
say that Cynthia’s bay is the only 
horse we have that a lady could 
ride. Do you ride much, Mrs. 
Rochford ?” 

‘I don’t ride at all,’ said Linley. 
‘I have never learned.’ She had 
been silent for some little time in 
herrecess, watching the whole group 
and listening in a half-puzzled way. 
She could see clearly enough that 
her husband was uncomfortable, 
and she assumed that he was terri- 
bly bored. She would have liked to 
go and stand beside him and throw 
her arm over his shoulder, but 
something told her that he would 
not wish her to do so. Mr. Valen- 
tine seemed perfectly grave and 
earnest while he talked to Cynthia 
in what Linley thought so ridicu- 
lous a way. She did not quite under- 
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stand things. For the first time 
since she had crossed the threshold 
of her home she had an odd sen- 
sation, as if she were only a stranger 
who had no business to be there. 

* But you will learn now? Mr. 
Rochford will teach you. Mr. 
Rochford taught Cynthia, and took 
great trouble with her—so kindly. 
You would look so well in the Row! 
Don’t you love London, Mrs. Roch- 
ford ? 

‘I hardly know London — in- 
deed, I might say I don’t know it 
at all. But I am quite prepared to 
love it.’ 

‘ And you will have a nice house, 
such a very nice house! not one 
of those poky little places that they 
build now—unless one is a million- 
aire of course,and can build a house 
for himself, like a Rothschild, or 
somebody of the kind.’ 

‘ Mrs. Rochford will ask you both 
to come and pay us a long visit 
when we get settled in London,’ 
said Rochford eagerly. ‘ You will 
ask our friends, Linley, and insist 
on their giving us the pleasure of 
a visit in town.’ 

Cynthia smiled her brightest 
thanks. 

Linley of course hastened to offer 
her invitations, a little amused at 
the idea of her having a house of 
her own in London, and the power 
of inviting people there. 

‘You are so very kind! Mrs. 
Courcelles replied. ‘We shall be 
delighted, I am sure. We cannot 
live in London now, Cynthia and 
I, and it is so pleasant to go there 
sometimes and see our friends.’ 

The ladies presently took their 
leave. Both the gentlemen were 
assiduous in their attentions, but 
Mr. Valentine managed to secure 
to himself the pleasure of handing 
Miss Courcelles to the carriage. 
Linley watched them from the open 
window. She did not know that 
little Sinda stood near the steps to 
look at the ladies. 
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‘Who is that little creature ?’ 
Mrs. Courcelles asked, surveying 
the girl with curiosity. 

‘Some /rotégée of my wife's,’ 
Rochford answered coldly. ‘A 
poor child from Dripdeanham 
whom she is going to bring up, I 
believe.’ 

‘A pretty child too, but rather 
odd and bold, I think. Well, dear, 
you are very pretty. What are you 
looking at?’ 

‘At the lady,’ Sinda said brusque- 
ly, pointing to Miss Courcelles. 

‘You mustn’t point at people, 
child! : That’s my daughter. What 
do you think of her?’ 

‘I like her; she is so lovely. I 
want to be like that—tall and beau- 
tiful.’ 

Mrs. Courcelles smiled and pass- 
ed on to the carriage. 

This little episode Linley did not 
see. But when the carriage had 
driven off and the two gentlemen 
turned to reénter the house, she 
saw Mr. Valentine throw his arm, 
in his boyish familiar way, over 
Rochford’s shoulder, and burst in- 
to a laugh. 

‘A divine creature!’ Valentine 
exclaimed, as he entered the room 
and seated himself on the music- 
stool with his back to the piano. 

‘Miss Courcelles? She is a 
beautiful girl,’ said Linley, assum- 
ing that the remark was addressed 
to her. ‘I never saw a finer pre- 
sence.’ 

*Ah, but her mind, her heart ! 
There, Mrs. Rochford, you have 
her noblest possessions! Beauty 
is but skin-deep. Flay the Venus 
herself and see what she will look 
like then.’ 

‘What a hideous idea! Please 
don’t pursue it.’ 

‘Just a little, only a very little, 
for the sake of illustration. Thus, 
then, you see it would be pos- 
sible to mar the beauty even of 
Miss Courcelles. Divested of skin, 
I suppose she would look like— 
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well, I’ll not pursue the idea. But 
no flaying process, I warrant you, 
could reach that noble creature’s 
mind or heart.’ 

‘Has she neither mind nor 
heart ?” 

‘The mind of a sparrow, the 
heart of a jellyfish. 1 know her, 
bless her ! 

‘Why so angry with her? She 
can’t be so stupid as all that, for 
she told me that she had gone very 
far in mathematics—I can’t explain 
how far.’ 

‘Oh, you have learned that al- 
ready? Yes, she lived at one time 
with her uncle the Bishop, and he 
has a craze for mathematics ; and, ° 
look you, he has no child. My 
sweet Cynthia devoted herself to 
mathematics to please him. She used 
to rise at four in the morning in 
summer, and puzzle over them, and 
she did succeed in learning some- 
thing. No; I was wrong in saying 
that she has the mind ofa sparrow. 
That was rhetorical exaggeration. 
In her cold dry way she has a cer- 
tain mastering faculty.’ 

‘Well, it does her some credit 
to have learned anything; and 
perhaps it was only done to please 
her uncle, without any view to his 
money.’ 

‘Perhaps so. Let us be charit- 
able, however, and suppose it was 
for the sake of the prospective 
money. Anyhow, it is her one ac- 
complishment, and she is proud of 
it. She thinks it sets off her beauty 
by giving her a flavour of oddity.’ 

‘I wonder you can be so ill na- 
tured. I thought men were more 
magnanimous.’ 

Mr. Rochford had been silent 
all this time. He had thrown him- 
self, according to his fashion, on a 
sofa, and was lazily inhaling the 
perfume of a flower. But he now 
turned his head, and said with the 
easy good-natured smile which 
well became him : 

‘Valentine can never forgive Miss 
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Courcelles and her mother, Linley. 
He was madly in love with her— 
with the daughter—and neither 
would listen to his love.’ 

Valentine was not in the least 
disturbed by this attack. He laugh- 
ed, and said : 

‘Don't believe all that, Mrs. 
Rochford. They did listen—both 
of them ; Cynthia with placidly at- 
tentive ear at first, when they as- 
sumed that I was a favourite of 
fortune like Louis ; and even after 
they found out that I was nothing 
of the sort, they kept me on, think- 
ing that the more attendants Cyn- 
thia had the better. But I soon 
found her out. Wouldn't she have 
married Louis if he had only asked 
her?’ 

‘Is all this serious?’ Linley 
asked. 

‘It was serious enough to me for 
a while. I really thought I was 
madly in love with the girl. I in- 
sisted to myself that there must be 
a soul hidden somewhere in that 
wonderful piece of mechanical sym- 
metry. I didn’t know for a long 
time how tiresome she was; at 
least I wouldn’t admit it to myself. 
At last it was borne in upon me 
with a heavy wave of stupidity.’ 

‘ Before your rejection, or after ?” 

‘Before, I assure you. I did 
ask her to marry me, because I 
thought, after having made such a 
fool of myself, I was bound to do 
that much. Of course I knew she 
wouldn’t have me, and she knew 
that I knew she wouldn't. It was 
a graceful ceremony only. We 
parted perfectly good friends. 
‘There’s nothing unkindly or bad 
about the girl. I think she rather 
likes me still. If she married a 
Prime Minister, I fancy she would 
get her husband to offer me a con- 
sulship, or something of the sort. 
Her mother doesn’t like me, be- 
cause she thinks I discouraged 
Rochford from falling in love with 
Cynthia and proposing to her. So 
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I did, and very proud of it I am. 
Think of her sitting in the seat of 
my Mrs. Rochford; think of her 
being.called “ Mrs. Rochford,” and 
playing on that piano that the 
hands of my mother and my queen 
so often touched. Oh, 1 say—I 
beg pardon,’ 

For, roused by the thought of 
such desecration, he had given the 
keys of the consecrated instru- 
ment a great bang, which made 
them rattle with a medley of sud- 
den, shattered, and discordant 
sounds, 

‘I hope you don’t object to my 
playing on that piano,’ Linley said. 
* You seem as if you were resolved 
that no one should ever play on it 
again, and that it must be broken.’ 

‘No, Mrs. Rochford,’ said Va- 
lentine, with perfect gravity; ‘I 
don’t object. You are in your 
right place when you play on it, for 
you are fond of my lazy lad here, 
and you can understand how to be 
his companion, and I can hand 
over my care of him to you with a 
light heart.’ 

‘But you yourself? Miss Cour- 
celles surely has not blighted your 
whole existence ?’ 

‘Not in the least. I was only 
twice in love. First, when I was 
at school, with a girl in a cake- 
shop. She had beautiful eyes. I 
saw poetry and heaven and what 
not in them. Even then I could 
not help observing that her hands 
were rather large and red; but I 
didn’t care. I never ventured to 
speak to her, except in the way of 
business, asking for cake, and all 
that. But I know I looked all my 
soul, and I am sure the girl used 
to laugh at me. She atterwards 
married a policeman. Such is life!’ 

‘Well, and you?” 

‘By that time I had outgrown 
my love. The next was Miss Cour- 
celles. That too I have survived. 
Now I have passed out of all that 
sort of thing, and don’t believe I 
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have in me the capacity for any 
more of it. I have hung up my 
dripping garments. Mrs. Roch- 
ford, you know my history. Now 
tell me why you smile, and what 
you are thinking of?’ 

‘Oh, nothing in particular—at 
least, nothing that I care to tell.’ 

‘But I do ask you. Iam very 
curious to know. I shall ask Louis 
to exert his authority and compel 
you.’ 

‘May I say it, Louis ?” 

‘If he likes to hear it, dear ; if 
he insists. ‘The responsibility be 
his if he hears anything that is not 
complimentary.’ 

‘I don’t mind in the least. I 
prefer outspoken sincerity to any- 
thing. Mrs. Rochford, you smiled 
in a peculiar way when I said I had 
told my story. I should just like to 
know what you were thinking of.’ 

‘ Well, then, you really won’t be 
offended ? 

‘ Not in the least.’ 

‘I was only thinking what a 
great deal of talk you have.’ 

Everybody laughed, and Mr. 
Valentine laughed the loudest of 
all. 

‘I believe I am rather fond of 
talking,’ he said; ‘and Louis here 
isn't. He is indolent, and likes to 
be talked to. Iam glad you saw 
my weakness so soon, Mrs. Roch- 
ford, for now the worst is known, 
and I need not keep myself any 
longer under such restraint. I 
have already explained to you my 
theory, or rather I should say my 
discovery, in morals: that the 
smaller weaknesses are all to be 
cherished and indulged. It is gene- 
rally understood, I believe, that 
where mice are you don’t have 
rats.’ 

‘But I am very fond of talking,’ 
Linley pleaded pathetically. ‘What 
am I to do?’ 

‘Talk to Louis all the time 
when I am not here ; talk to Miss 
Courcelles in London—you’ll have 
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opportunity enough. My most ter- 
rible rival is old Tuxham. We have 
fearful struggles, each demanding 
and neither conceding /a farole. 
Rochford sits and listens and 
laughs. I delight in arguing with 
old Tuxham, and contradicting 
everything he says; but we are 
good friends for all that.’ 

During the evening Linley was 
prevailed upon, against her better 
inclinations, to give her imitation 
of Mr. Platt and of Mrs. Platt and 
of Mr. Tuxham. Mr. Rochford 
was delighted, and Valentine laugh- 
ed heartily. Then, of her own ac- 
cord, Mrs. Rochford favoured her 
listeners with a wonderful imita- 
tion of Mrs. Courcelles’ accent and 
way of grandly giving out her words. 
This delighted Mr. Valentine much 
more than Rochford; and, as it 
she had not done enough for fame, 
Linley threw off a surprising piece 
of mimicry, wherein the sweet soft 
words of nothingness and the lip- 
parted smile of the divine Cynthia 
were faithfully reproduced. This 
unspeakably intensified the joy of 
Valentine ; but Linley saw, with 
something like pain and self-re- 
proach, an expression of dissatis- 
faction in the face of her master. 

‘Oh, I feel ashamed of myself 
and all this folly,’ she suddenly ex- 
claimed; and she ran out of the 
room, and showed herself no more 
there that night. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
MR. TUXHAM’S INVITATION. 


One of Mr. Tuxham’s favourite 
topics, when he happened to be 
in a complaining humour, was the 
dining system of modern life. He 
was always girding at Rochford for 
his indulgence in eating, his varied 
food and wines, and his late hours. 
Rochford’s happy and easy kind 
of egotism took no offence at this. 
On the contrary, he was rather 
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gratified, perhaps, to have his cha- 
racter and even his defects thus 
openly discussed. The subject 
was always interesting to him, and 
became only the more so when 
Linley spiritedly undertook his de- 
fence, and routed Mr. Tuxham ut- 
terly by making him angry. It 
amused Rochford to see people 
angry, as the fighting or supposed 
fighting of spiders amused Spinoza. 

‘You must come and dine with 
me, both of you,’ Mr. Tuxham ex- 
claimed one day, ‘at my hour and 
after my principles, and I'll show 
you when and how human beings 
ought to live.’ 

‘I thought you never ate or 
drank at all, ‘Tuxham,’ Valentine 
said. ‘I never saw you do either, 
and you always gave us to under- 
stand that you never did.’ 

‘I venture to think that mine is 
the only healthy appetite in the 
company,’ Mr. ‘Tuxham replied— 
‘except of course Mrs. Rochford’s. 
I don’t believe she has been driven 
to breakfast off absinthe and arti- 
chokes.’ 

‘I can eat anything,’ said Valen- 
tine. ‘I never tried absinthe and 
artichokes, but I daresay I could 
do nicely with them.’ 

‘I haven’t ever had anything of 
the sort for breakfast,’ said Linley, 
‘and I am very healthy; but I 
don’t think, Mr. Tuxham, I care 
to be held up as an illustration of 
a supreme capacity for breakfast- 
eating. I think I would rather you 
had described me — say, as the 
Tenth Muse (I am borrowing from 
Mrs. Courcelles), if you want to 
pay a compliment.’ 

‘But I don’t, madam; and I 
think a good healthy appetite in a 
young woman is a great deal finer 
quality than any attribute of a 
muse. But the question is, will 
you all come and dine with me—in 
my house, on my principles, after 
my fashion?’ 

‘In the cause of science and 
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human progress,’ said Valentine, 
* there are few dangers I would not 
brave. Tuxham, count on me— 
any day, any hour, while I am in 
this part of the world.’ 

‘Will you come, Rochford ?’ 

‘Well, you know I hate dining 
out—’ 

‘But this won't be dining out,’ 
Valentine interposed. ‘ It will pro- 
bably take place at eight in the 
morning, and will consist of saw- 
dust pudding, compounded by 
Tuxham himself in a stone jar.’ 

‘It will be a dinner for a man, 
not for a male cook,’ Tuxham re- 
plied. 

‘Well,’ Rochford said, bracing 
himself up for an effort, ‘I am a 
little curious about the experiment. 
I'll go, Tuxham, but dare not pro- 
mise to eat. I'll look on; and I'll 
eat if I may venture, and see my 
way.’ 

*Good ! then there is our party.’ 

‘Am notI to go, Mr. ‘Tuxham ?’ 
said Linley. ‘After having com- 
plimented me, and me only, on a 
fine appetite, am I to be left with 
the bare imagination of a feast ? 

‘No, my dear; I assumed of 
course that your husband would 
bring you if he thought fit. I am 
of the old-fashioned patriarchal 
way of thinking ; I regard the wife 
as the appanage of the husband. 
Rochford will bring you if he 
likes.’ 

‘Oh, pray bring me! pleaded 
Linley ; ‘I am very curious.’ 

‘ My dear,’ said Rochford, pat- 
ting her hair, ‘our friend Tuxham 
knows very well that I couldn’t do 
without you.’ 

‘Not I; what doI know of your 
new-fashioned ways in London? 
I’m glad you are coming, Mrs. 
Rochford ; because I don’t intend 
that any servant shall wait upon 
us at dinner. I hate to dine where 
servants are hanging about, and I 
shall want you to help me. Roch- 
ford is too indolent to do anything, 
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and Valentine would only make a 
succession of blunders.’ 

‘You may count on my help, 
Linley said ; ‘ I'll do all the wait- 
ing if you like; I think I could be 
rather clever at that sort of thing.’ 

‘ The matter is settled, then,’ said 
Tuxham, ‘ except as to the day. 
When shall that be ?” 

‘Are the preparations to be gi- 
gantic?’ Valentine asked. ‘Is it 
to be a feast in the manner of the 
ancients? If so, we had better fix 
a day when the season is over and 
Rochford comes back from town.’ 

‘Two hours for preparation will 
suffice. I am not Lucullus nor 
Vitellius ; and I would not have 
such guests inside my doors if I 
knew them. Shall we say to-mor- 
row ?” 

‘To-morrow? Oh, that’s sudden!’ 
Valentine began. 

* Let it be to-morrow,’ Rochford 
interposed. ‘If it is put off any 
longer I shall have time to think 
over it, and shall lose courage per- 
haps. I detest even pleasures that 
hang over one in anticipation.’ 

‘ To-morrow, then, it shall be.’ 


‘And the hour? Valentine 
asked. 

‘ Five o'clock.’ 

‘Now, why five? Why not 


healthily early or agreeably late ?’ 

‘The day’s work of a rational 
and educated being, whatever it is, 
and supposing him to do any 
work,’ said Tuxham, sardonically 
glancing at Valentine, who had put 
the question, ‘ ought to be all over 
at five. Then he ought to dine for 
health, enjoyment, and rest.’ 

‘ Five is a very good hour,’ said 
Linley. 

It is,, Mr. Tuxham explained ; 
‘for then people have just time to 
rest and think and talk after din- 
ner, and go to bed at ten. No 


sensible person ought to be out of 
bed after ten.’ 

‘I hate sleeping,’ Valentine ob- 
served ; 


‘it’s so stupid and sense- 
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less. I like to be awake and ac- 
tive, especially at night. Why, no 
fellow’s faculties ever begin to 
burn brightly until eight. I never 
get an idea worth the having until 
I hear the sable garments of the 
night sweeping through my marble 
halls.’ 

‘You'll never be like me at my 
time of life,’ Tuxham said gravely. 

‘ There’s comfort yet,’ Valentine 
placidly remarked. 

‘ As for Rochford, he’ll never see 
my years.’ 

‘O Mr. Tuxham, for shame!’ 
Linley exclaimed, turning quite 
pale; ‘how can you say such 
things ?” 

Rochford smiled with a kindly 
smile at her sudden emotion. Val- 
entine steadily leaned his chin up- 
on his hand, wherein he grasped 
his beard, and looked curiously at 
both of them, as one might do 
who was sympathetic with the af- 
fections and sorrows of humanity, 
but had himself no concern in 
them. 

‘ Tuxham’s no prophet, Linley, 
Rochford said, ‘as you will soon 
find out.’ 

‘My dear,’ the elder man said 
rather softly, ‘I forgot you were 
here, or I should never have talked 
my nonsense. Besides, I might 
be Mr. Rochford’s father, and your 
grandfather ; and besides, I dare- 
say you are romantic and girlish 
enough not to like the idea of see- 
ing your husband turn into an old 
man. At your age the tragic is 
allowable. Nothing delights young 
people more than the contempla- 
tion of early death.’ 

‘I don’t think so,’ Linley said. 
‘ Early death for oneself, perhaps, 
but not for others.’ 

‘Young people,’ said Valentine 
dogmatically, ‘like thinking about 
early death because they are so 
simply egotistical, and fancy it a 
grand and romantic sort of thing to 
lie in some beautiful spot with all 
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nature and the world lamenting for 
them. If they would only have 
the sense to picture all nature and 
the world as not caring a farthing 
whether they lived or died—in 
fact, not even noticing or knowing 
when they were dead—we should 
hear a good deal less about the 
beauty of early death and the 
bounty of the gods.’ 

‘Oh, no ; I don’t agree with you 
at all,’ Linley interposed. 

‘I used to think in that way, or 
fancy I thought so,’ Valentine coolly 
went on, ‘ when I was young. Now 
I don’t. Then I was egotistic, and 
called egotism sublimity of soul, 
and romance. No, I don’t like 
to think of a time coming when 
that sky will be as blue, and that 
water will flash, and the trees will 
wave, and the birds will sing, and, 
as the Ettrick Shepherd says in the 
Noctes, me no there to list—list— 
listen !’ 

‘I don’t feel that,’ Linley said 
emphatically, ‘I know I don’t. If 
I were dying, I should be glad to 
think—it would comfort me—that 
others were going to be happy in 
the sunlight when it had ceased to 
shine for me. It would still be a 
kind of living in the world, to know 
that one’s friends were happy 
there.’ 

‘ For Heaven’s sake,’ Rochford 
broke in almost pettishly, ‘let us not 
talk any more of old age and death ! 
I hate gloom of that kind. Linley, 
my dear, that may be all very well 
for you with your twenty years and 
your health fit for the huntress 
Diana. Do have some con- 
sideration for your less fortunate 
elders, who know what it is to 
have their livers out of order.’ 
Rochford had grown good-humour- 
ed again-by the time he had ap- 
proached the end of his little 
speech. 

* Your liver, I promise you, shall 
take no hurt by my dinner to- 
morrow,’ said Mr. Tuxham. ‘ But 
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you would do better, Rochford, if 
you rose earlier, walked more, and 
ate less. Look at me! In years I 
am sixty; in physique I am thirty. 
Come to-morrow and take a les- 
son. Good-morning, my dear; 
good-morning, gentlemen.’ 

Tuxham took his leave, and Lin- 
ley went to her own little room 
feeling strangely dispirited and un- 
comfortable. The frequent allu- 
sions made by Tuxham to her 
husband’s indolent and epicurean 
habits always annoyed her. They 
seemed as if they must be intended 
to lower him in her eyes, and even 
to have that effect. But to-day 
they came accompanied by more 
alarming suggestions. Was he 
really then an invalid? Was his 
life in danger? and was she, to 
whom that life was so far more 
precious than her own, not to be 
allowed to know of it? She sud- 
denly saw Valentine pass her win- 
dow, lounging with a meerschaum 
in his mouth. She threw her hat 
on, went quickly out, and accosted 
him. He put down his pipe, and 
seemed a little astonished. 

‘Mr. Valentine, I want to talk 
toyou; I want to ask you aquestion. 
But first I wish to know whether you 
can give me a serious straightfor- 
ward answer, without any badinage, 
and as if you were not talking to a 
child. Ifyou can’t do this, or don’t 
think me worth any seriousness, 
just say so.’ 

She spoke with a certain warmth, 
to him not intelligible, to herself 
not explained, but really meaning 
that she resented any levity, past 
and real, or only future and possible, 
on any subject connected with her 
husband’s very name. 

‘Perhaps you will tell me what 
the question is, Mrs. Rochford. 
That will be the easier way of test- 
ing my capacity to make you a 
wholesome answer.’ 

‘Is—is my husband—your friend 
—in bad health? Is he in danger 
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—ofany kind? Does he need any 
care that I could give, and would 
if I only knew ?” 

‘Is that all? Valentine asked, 
looking greatly relieved. ‘I can 
answer you quite seriously, Mrs. 
Rochford; but it wouldn’t be much 
amiss even if I answered not se- 
riously. There’s nothing particu- 
lar the matter with Louis, except 
too much ease, constitutional in- 
dolence—too much of his own 
way—and the effects that come of 
these things.’ 

‘Thank God! I am so relieved 
and happy, Mr. Valentine, and you 
will forgive me if I seemed a little 
angry. I thought you were all a 
little too much given to levity.’ 

‘Tuxham has been alarming you? 
Well, Tuxham is always an alarm- 
ist; but at the same time he isa 
fine old fellow, too, who sees a long 
way into things—’ 

‘There, now, you alarm me again! 
There is some truth in what he was 
saying ?” 

*No, no; there is no truth in it 
in that sense, as you look at it. 
Louis ought to be in as good health 
as any man in the world; but Tux- 
ham of course sees that he is too 
apt to lead an unhealthy and indo- 
lent sort of life, and would like to 
quicken him out of it if he could. 
I should like it too; but you see I 
can’t accomplish it.’ 

‘Can nobody ?” 

‘If not you, then nobody.’ 

‘I? What can I do?’ 

‘Really, Mrs. Rochford, I can’t 
explain to you very clearly. But I 
think somehow you might influence 
him—pardon me if I speak rather 
frankly—more than you do. You 
seem to lead two lives in this house, 
and not one.’ 

‘ But I only do as he wishes me. 
He wouldn’t like my teasing him 
to do this thing and that for his 
good even. He would come to 
think me tiresome and to wish me 
away. You can’t understand—’ 
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* How a woman feels? No; that 
is quite true. If I think it for the 
good of my friend that he shall 
take a certain course, I tell him so, 
without caring how it may affect 
me in his eyes. I am thinking of 
him, not of myself.’ 

‘ But you are only his friend; you 
are not his wife. It matters little 
to you; he is not all the world to 
you. If he is displeased with you, 
you go away and have other occu- 
pation and friends, and your own 
life—until he finds that you were 
right, and welcomes you back again. 
But with me it is so different! How 
could I exist for days and days un- 
der his displeasure? How could I 
endure to know that he thought 
my presence and my advice a 
plague? You talk ofa man’s friend- 
ship! Iam talking of a woman’s 
love.’ 

‘T always thought a woman’s love 
was ever so much more unselfish 
than a man’s friendship,’ Valentine 
said, apparently relapsing into his 
habitual manner; ‘we read so in 
most novels, I think.’ 

‘Fancy being a dreary mentor 
to one’s husband—a tormentor ! 
said Linley plaintively. ‘ Fancy his 
dreading one’s coming, turning in- 
stinctively away at the sound of 
one’s footfall. Do you want me to 
bear that fate, Mr. Valentine ? 

‘I want you to do anything that 
is right,’ he replied; and he stopped 
short in his walk and looked fixedly 
at her, with a severity in his expres- 
sion of which she had not thought 
his face capable. ‘ Mrs. Rochford, 
there is one powerful tie between 
you and me. We are both attached 
in our ways to Louis. I see his 
faults—no, they are hardly faults— 
his weaknesses. / can’t cure them, 
but I think you can. I didn’t ap- 
prove of his marrying—I needn’t 
tell you that; above all, I didn’t 
approve of his marrying so very 
young a woman as you are.’ 

‘I may be young, but I am not 
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quite a fool; certainly I am not a 
child,’ said Linley. 

‘So I found out very soon. I 
saw that you had some sense and 
force of character.’ 

‘ Thank you; I ought to be much 
obliged.’ 

‘And therefore I want you to 
exercise a closer and better in- 
fluence over your husband. You 
must make him feel that he Aas a 
wife. Now you have brought this 
talk on yourself—don’t blame me! 
I tell you plainly that a woman 
who takes no real part in a man’s 
life, who uses no healthy influence 
over him, who takes no pains to 
strengthen him where she sees he 
is weak, and is afraid to do any- 
thing but to amuse him and make 
things seem pleasant—such a wo- 
man-—’ 

‘Well, Mr. Valentine! go on, 
pray ! 

‘She isn’t a man’s wife at all! 

‘No! what then is she?’ 

‘She is—well, his slave, his toy 
—anything you like; but I don’t 
call her his wife.’ 

Linley looked at him for a mo- 
ment with the quick light of scorn 
and anger in her eyes. A little 
tempest of conflicting emotion 
swept through her; and then the 
quiet, well - disciplined independ- 
ence of her soul reasserted itself. 

‘IT might be forgiven if I took 
offence at your words, Mr. Valen- 
tine,’ she said; ‘but I am unself- 
ish enough to know that they were 
only spoken out of your affection 
for my husband, and that is every- 
thing with me, and I do see that 
there is some truth in what you 
say. Well, I will try to do better. 
There—I even thank you for what 
you have said,’ 

He looked at her with a kind of 
surprise, and with a pained expres- 
sion, as if he felt that he had not 
quite fairly judged her ; and he was 
hastening to speak, whenshe smiled 
the kindliest, cheeriest smile she 
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could summon up, and left him. 
That day was an era in Linley’s 
married life. That day she first 
shed lonely tears. But she came 
out strengthened and cheerful, re- 
solved to spread no needless cloud 
around her, and determined to try 
to be more truly and fully her hus- 
band’s wife. ‘ Except as his wife, 
to minister to him and do good for 
him, I am accounted as nothing,’ 
she said to herself. ‘I am nothing 
else to them. I don’t suppose a 
woman can have a better destiny 
in life. Anyhow, I accept that as 
my destiny ; and I will make the 
best of it.’ 





CHAPTER IX. 
MR. TUXHAM’S DINNER-PARTY. 


Mr. TuxHam lived in a wind- 
blown cottage on the top of a 
little hill. The front windows of 
the cottage looked on the sea. A 
little garden with a wooden paling 
divided it from the waste. The 
garden had a few flowers already 
beginning to bloom, and one or two 
trees, their tops blown backward 
by the constant sea breezes. A 
narrow walk, neatly tiled off, led up 
to the low-browed porch, through 
which the abode of the veteran was 
entered. Sometimes the door was 
opened by a woman, sometimes by 
a man, occasionally bya little boy, 
often by a little girl, and not un- 
commonly by the little boy and girl 
together. Tuxham, when he came 
to settle in the neighbourhood, 
bought the cottage from the late 
Mrs. Rochford, and set to beauti- 
fying it after his own fashion. He 
intended to live a very solitary life ; 
and as he preferred the attendance 
of women to that of men, he en- 
gaged the services of a very elderly 
dame, whose residence beneath his 
roof even Dripdeanham scandal 
could find no fault with. This old 
lady kept things in order, and pre- 
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pared his meals for him. But in 
time Mr. Tuxham began to observe 
that a bouncing young woman used 
to go in and out rather often, and 
gradually seemed to settle down 
and make the place her home. 
This was the daughter of his house- 
keeper, and Tuxham could not find 
it in his heart to raise any objec- 
tion to her helping and keeping 
her widowed mother company. 
But as he had stipulated for quiet 
and solitude, he thought it best be- 
came his dignity as master of the 
house not to see the unauthorised 
intruder. Therefore, even when she 
rushed against him in the dark pas- 
sage, Tuxham persistently ignored 
the robust young woman. Nay, 
even when she actually brought 
him his breakfast with her own 
hands, her mother being otherwise 
engaged, he would not admit that 
he was aware of any temporary 
change in the fersonne of his at- 
tendance. At length the bouncing 
girl got married, and for a while 
disappeared. Tuxham longed to ask 
what had become of her, for now 
her broad and smiling face had 
grown pleasant to him. But to in- 
quire would have been to admit 
her existence, her intrusion, and 
consequently the disregard of his 
authority, and therefore he wisely 
abstained. It was not very long, 
however, before he encountered 
her in the dark passage again, and 
she appeared to have resumed her 
old occupation. Where, Tuxham 
thought, can the poor thing’s hus- 
band be? Has he deserted her 
already? Is he dead? Where in- 
deed was he but in Tuxham’s own 
kitchen, where he _ breakfasted, 
dined, and supped every day, being 
a wonderfully good - for - nothing, 
soft-headed, idle fellow. For some 
time the new-comer made a show 
of going home every evening ; but 
at last he too squatted quietly un- 
der Tuxham’s roof, and appointed 
himself gardener, thatcher, paling- 
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mender, boot-cleaner, &c., to the 
establishment, while occasionally 
doing a stroke of work here and 
there in Dripdeanham. Tuxham 
saw all this and opened the eyes 
of wonder, but was amused and 
bore it. At length the mother, 
poor old Mrs. Beverill, came to die, 
and Tuxham paid for the funeral, 
and first and finally recognised the 
established fact by saying bluntly 
to the daughter, ‘You keep her 
place; stay here as long as you 
like, all the lot of you.’ The re- 
sult of which was that the cottage 
at last held five inmates, and that 
the little boy and girl, born of the 
bouncing young woman and the 
soft-headed man, sometimes open- 
ed the door to visitors. 

This day, however, Tuxham 
himself opened the door for Mr. 
Rochford and Linley, who came 
in a light open carriage, Rochford 
not loving to walk anywhere. Very 
pretty and bright looked Linley, 
with her cheek a little crimsoned 
and her hair a little blown by the 
wind, as she stepped lightly to the 
ground, and was welcomed by her 
host. She stopped for a moment 
to look over the broad sea, and 
shaded her eyes from the sun. 
Rochford, who had descended 
with greater dignity and slowness, 
was instantly assailed rather than 
greeted by Mr. Tuxham. 

‘An honour beyond precedent 
for my poor abode,’ said the lat- 
ter, ‘to have the hermit of Epicu- 
reanism come from his favoured 
home! Shall we not plant a tree, 
Rochford, to mark the occasion of 
your first condescending to dine 
out in this region? I am not 
wrong, surely? ‘This is your first 
venture? Mine is the honoured 
roof?’ 

‘Well, Tuxham,’ Rochford re- 
plied good-humouredly, ‘I am do- 
ing more for you than you can be 
persuaded to do for me. You never 
will come to dine with me.’ 
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‘T’'ll come in London,’ Tuxham 
said, ‘when I go up there next. 
As I can’t dine after my own 
fashion in town, I suppose I might 
as well adopt yours. I shall save 
something at all events, and there’s 
a comfort in that. What are you 
looking at, my dear?” 

‘Only the sea, Mr. Tuxham,’ 
Linley answered, turning round 
and ceasing to shade her eyes. 

‘You are fond of the sea then? 
Rochford isn’t. He has a schooner 
yacht here, and he never sails in 
her.’ 

‘But he is going to take me for 
a cruise round the south coast,’ 
Linley said, always eager to defend 
her master when there seemed even 
theslightest imputation against him. 

‘Ay, when? canst tell? Tux- 
ham observed. ‘ Has he fixed the 
day ?” 

‘No, he leaves that to me.’ 

‘Yes, I daresay. Well, he might 
leave you that prerogative. It 
won’t much affect the result.’ 

‘Mr. Tuxham, you are a faith- 
less, ill-omened prophesying per- 
son,’ said Linley; ‘and if you 
don’t repent I shall declare down- 
right war against you. How can 
you look to-day over that sea and 
not get to think more highly of 
your fellow creatures, and, above 
all, of my husband ” 

Tuxham laughed grimly. ‘ That's 
just as good and logical moralising 
as half thestuffwe read and preach,’ 
he said. ‘ Look at the sea—isn’t it 
grand? Listen to the birds—don’t 
they sing prettily ? Then why don’t 
you love your fellow creatures, and 
think everything is for the best ? 

‘ Meanwhile, when is the solemn 
banquet coming off?’ asked Roch- 
ford. ‘I am rather curious to know 
whether I shall be able to eat any 
of it or not.’ 

‘The time hasn’t quite come,’ 
said Tuxham, pulling out a huge 
chronometer, ‘and neither has 
Valentine. I am a little particular 
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about him, because he and I are 
not the best of friends.’ Then Tux- 
ham gave his arm to Linley and 
led her into the cottage. 

It was not so smallas it seemed 
to be from the outside, and the room 
where they were to dine looked 
almost spacious in its bareness. A 
round table covered with drapery 
of unimpeachable whiteness, a 
small side table, a few chairs, and 
an oaken bookcase made the only 
furniture of this room. There were 
no pictures or ornaments of any 
kind, no flowers in the window or 
on the chimneypiece, no mirrors. 
The walls were not papered, but 
painted a light cream colour. The 
one great beauty and ornament of 
the room was the sea, with its far- 
sparkling little waves, seen through 
the open window. 

‘What a vast collection of sticks!’ 
Linley said as they crossed the lit- 
tle hall, where the most remarkable 
object was a very forest of upright 
sticks and canes, arrayed in stands 
of bronze. 

‘My trophies and relics,’ Tux- 
ham explained. ‘I have a weak- 
ness for collecting sticks. I bring 
from every place I visit and care 
for an embodied memory in the 
shape of a stick. That thick cane 
there I cut in the woods of Trini- 
dad ; that next to it grew in one of 
the South Sea Islands. ‘There’s a 
tough bit of hickory that flourished 
once insight of Niagara, and another 
—there—is a branch of a tulip-tree 
that was draped with moss in a 
forest in South Carolina. I cut a 
sapling from near Parnassus, and 
dried it into hardness ; and see that 
wretched thing near it—that is one 
of the absurdities you buy, if you 
are silly enough, as I was, at Water- 
loo. ‘There’s a bit of blackthorn 
with which I once thrashed an im- 
pudent peer ; and there’s a shillelagh 
that I saw holding its own in a Tip- 
perary faction fight, and receivedas 
a gift from the hero of the day. 
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There are lots of others that you 
wouldn’t care about—I mean with 
memories of places that are only 
personal. But now that one, see— 
that’s a stick Rochford gave me. 
I get a stick from everybody I take 
a fancy to, as the lady in the Ara- 
bian Nights got a ring from every 
one of her lovers. I always choose 
a stick when I go to take a stroll, 
according to the mood I am in. I 
summon up the memory I wish to 
have attending me, like a familiar.’ 

‘Ought I to present you with a 
stick, then ?’ Linley asked. ‘Iam 
not much of a judge of sticks, but 
still—’ 

‘You shall give me a stick be- 
fore you leave this place this even- 
ing,’ Tuxham answered in high 
good-humour. ‘I'll show you how 
and all about it. So here comes 
our friend at last !’ 

Mr. Rochford now lounged in 
with Valentine, the latter having 
his arm thrown over Rochford’s 
shoulder in his habitual boyish 
way, and talking all the time. 
When greetings were interchanged, 
Mr. Tuxham led his guests into 
the room, having touched a little 
bell as he passed, to signify to his 
attendants that the dinner time and 
the company had arrived. Just as 
he was entering the room with Lin- 
ley on his arm, he stopped and 
said : 

‘But I beg pardon—I had quite 
forgotten—you won't like to dine in 
your hat ? 

And he looked with an air of 
embarrassment at Linley’s pretty 
hat and feather. 

‘Well, may I not leave it there ?” 
Linley asked, smiling, and pointing 
to the stand on which the hats of 
the gentlemen were already arrayed. 

‘ Certainly, my dear, if you like, 
if that will do,’ the host said, partly 
relieved. ‘But I didn’t know—I 
wasn’t certain—you are the first 
woman who has ever dined here, 
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settling of hair might not be neces- 
sary. We haven’t even a looking- 
glass within hail except up-stairs.’ 

‘Don’t be distressed for me,’ said 
Linley, taking off the formidable 
hat and throwing it on the hall 
table ; ‘my hair never is or could 
be smooth, and it doesn’t matter 
in the least, Mr. Tuxham. Every- 
body must promise not to be criti- 
cal.’ 

‘Then there is your place, with 
your face to the sea, since you love 
it so well. I shall sit next, and can 
look at you and the sea at once. 
I make no scruple about putting 
Rochford with his back to sea and 
wave, for he cares about neither ; 
nor Valentine, because he sees so 
much of both that he can afford to 
do without the sight for once.’ 

‘I thought we were to recline on 
couches,’ Valentine said, ‘and we 
are to sit upright on commonplace 
chairs! This is disappointing. We 
might almost as well be in Bel- 
gravia.’ 

‘You will soon find out that you 
are not in Belgravia,’ Mr. Tuxham 
replied. 

Mr. Rochford looked rather 
weary already. Linley, glancing at 
him, feared that he was terribly 
bored, and she felt concerned for 
him. She enjoyed the whole thing : 
the novelty of this odd dinner-party, 
the place, the open windows, the 
sea, the sky, the queer Bohemian 
unconventionality and freedom. 
Linley’s sunny and sensitive tem- 
perament was made to catch up 
every little breath and gleam of 
joy that might anywhere happen to 
float across the field of her life. 
But she was sorry for her husband, 
who of course could not be expect- 
ed to find any pleasure in such tri- 
fling ; and for the first time she felt 
positively comforted by the pres- 
ence of Mr. Valentine, who had 
thrown himself entirely into the 
spirit of the thing, and seemed like 


and I was not sure whether some, an emancipated schoolboy. 
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Rochford brightened up into a 
kind of interest when the dinner 
actually began. He had a faint 
fond hope that something might 
come of it which would show him 
how to indulge at once an epicu- 
rean love of eating and impaired 
digestive power. He had even a 
vague dream of acheap and possi- 
ble heroism to be stirred up within 
his own breast, by the sight of some 
dishes at once Spartan in their sim- 
plicity and agreeable to the taste, 
which would enable him to forswear 
for evermore the ephemeral and fa- 
tal joys that are bought with dys- 
pepsia. He came to Tuxham’s 
table as an uncertain Voltairean 
hypochondriac might visit a holy 
well, ashamed to confess that in 
his heart there was a lurking hope 
of cure from its openly-contemned 
waters. 

The banquet had many difficul- 
ties outside itself to contend with. 
Rochford was too much in earnest 
about dinner; Valentine was too 
little in earnest. Tuxham had cer- 
tain supposed principles of hygiene 
to expound and illustrate ; Roch- 
ford was in hope of being instruct- 
ed, even though only by a sort of 
incantation of which he was asham- 
ed to acknowledge the force. Val- 
entine did not care a rush whether 
the dinner was good or bad, illus- 
trated a principle or did not, so 
long as he was allowed to talk when 
he liked and to fire off a joke at 
Tuxham. Linley only wanted the 
whole thing to be pleasant—like a 
sort of picnic. Each stage of the 
banquet only diminished Roch- 
ford’s dim and secret hope, and 
left him more and more blank and 
disappointed. Valentine sometimes 
kept talking on some totally dif- 
ferent topic, while Mr. Tuxham 
was trying to explain the profound 
principle that lurked in this, that, 
or the other peculiarity of food or 


arrangement. Noone but the host 
and Rochford took the affair seri- 
VOL. XIV. 
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ously from the first ; and not many 
moments had passed when Roch- 
ford had to acknowledge surely and 
sadly to himself, that the path of 
safety did not lie open for him, as 
for the Trojan hero, where he might 
least have expected it. 

Linley had offered her services 
as an attendant and assistant to 
the host from the first; but Mr. 
Tuxham announced with . some 
pride that no such disturbance of 
her personal comfort and of her 
dignity as a guest would be needed. 
In fact, Mr. Tuxham had arranged 
matters so that his own chair stood 
near the door, and between him 
and the door, almost at his elbow, 
was a little side table. The at- 
tendants, therefore, had not even 
to open the door, but merely to 
put the succeeding dishes on the 
side table, and depart without say- 
ing a word. Then Tuxham acted 
as his own butler. The plan was 
admirable in many ways, but it 
was liable to the distinct disad- 
vantage that whenever the door 
was opened a wild draught swept 
through the room, which sported 
with the table-cloth as if it would 
whisk it off and carry it through 
the windows away out to sea. 

‘ The beauty of this room,’ Tux- 
ham said, in the tone of a lecturer, 
‘is its airiness. In a fashionable 
dining-room you are poisoned 
with heated and unchanged air, 
with the glow of lamps—perhaps 
even gas—and the scent of hot- 
house flowers. Every dinner eaten 
under such conditions is a nail 
driven into one’s coffin.’ 

‘You ought to drive a nail into 
that table-cloth,’ suggested Valen- 
tine, ‘or it will be away on the 
wings of the wandering breezes.’ 

‘You are afraid of the draught, 
I daresay. Nothing frightens 
young men like fresh air in these 
days. Rochford is shuddering al- 
ready. How different from his wife, 
who is able to enjoy it! Well, I 
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should be ashamed to look a 
woman in the face if I couldn't 
stand a puff of spring air.’ 

‘T like it of all things,’ said Val- 
entine. ‘One feels exactly as if 
he were in a lighthouse. I expect 
to see a seagull dashing in every 
now and then. We had better hold 
our plates, I think.’ 

‘You observe, said Tuxham 
didactically, ‘each plate has a 
large glass and a small glass placed 
beside it. The little crowd of 
wine-glasses at an ordinary dinner- 
table is a positive nuisance. Here 
we shall only have one kind of 
drink each, and the two glasses 
are put merely because I couldn’t 
tell beforehand which each of you 
might choose. We have excellent 
light claret, still betterale,best ofall, 
clear spring-water. Mrs. Rochford, 
what will you have ?” 

‘If I might have some claret- 
and-water.’ 

‘I don’t myself approve of spoil- 
ing the water, but you may have 
the privilege. Rochford ? 

‘Not any of the three for me, 
thank you. I think, Tuxham, I 
shall simply look on and study 
how to dine hereafter. I may per- 
haps become a convert more easily 
that way.’ 

‘T’ll try the beer,’ said Valen- 
tine, ‘for it looks tempting. Is that 
all you have ?” 

‘ People would do better not to 
drink at meals at all,’ said Tux- 
ham. ‘I have made certain con- 
cessions, but I don’t want to go too 
far outside my principles. Soup, 
Mrs. Rochford ? Vegetable soup ; 
nothing that is not at once light 
and nutritious—none of the stodgy 
puddle which your city people fat- 
ten on. Here is soup which Flora 
herself might have fed on.’ 

‘It’s very nice,’ Linley said ; ‘ at 
least I think so.’ 

‘Doesn't it taste a little like 
boiled grass?’ Valentine asked. 

‘In a certain sense it is boiled 


grass. What could be _ purer, 
healthier, more nutritious than cer- 
tain grasses ?” 

*Is it part of your principle that 
it must be eaten lukewarm ?’ Valen- 
tine inquired. 

*It is, most certainly. Nothing 
can be worse for health and the 
nerves than the swallowing of heat- 
ed soups.’ 

Rochford shuddered. 

‘I think it would be none the 
worse for a little salt,’ said Linley 
mildly. 

‘Isn’t it exclusively composed 
of marigolds?’ said Valentine. 
‘They are pretty things, but a little 
tasteless, Tuxham.’ 

‘TI never allow a morsel of salt 
to be put in anything served at 
my table,’ Mr. Tuxham replied. 
‘ Three-fourths of the ills of mo- 
cern life, physical, mental, and 
moral, begin with the eating of 
salt. If I had a wife and children, 
they should never touch salt.’ 

Mr. Tuxham meanwhile swal- 
lowed his soup in considerable 
quantities, and with very keen ap- 
pearance of relish. Nobody else 
was able to make any decent pre- 
tence of liking it. Rochford be- 
came amused as he observed the 
heroic efforts of the other two 
guests. Valentine began talking 
about things in general. 

‘A dish of beans comes next,’ 
Mr. Tuxham announced. ‘ French 
beans, dried after a peculiar and 
special fashion, and cooked in 
milk, or rather in cream. These 
have all the substance and nutri- 
tion of the best flesh-meat.’ 

Linley tried the beans, but found 
them so utterly without taste that 
she could not make anything of 
them. Mr. Tuxham’s principal 
theory seemed to her to be the 
elimination of savour from every- 
thing. No sauce of any kind was 
on the table. 

‘You don’t like my beans, 
madam ?’ the host said, fixing a 
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stern eye upon her as he saw her 
falling back quietly upon bread. 

‘Don’t you think they want 
taste, just a little? she urged mo- 
destly. 

‘The vice of all our modern 
living, madam, is the perpetual 
stimulation of the palate by taste. 
I am endeavouring to return to the 
condition of the natural human 
being. What does man require? 
Nutrition, to sustain and repair his 
forces; not stimulus, to provoke 
him into eating when he really 
needs no food. The whole idea 
of my system is embodied in this 
dish of beans. Rochford, you must 
try some of this. Here you have 
the theory condensed.’ 

Rochford shook his head. He 
knew it was of no use trying. The 
theory had not yet been developed 
by man that could persuade him 
to reorganise his life on the basis 
of boiled beans. 

Meanwhile Valentine’s beans 
had been standing untasted and 
almost unnoticed before him. He 
had suddenly struck some vein of 
paradox, and was delighting him- 
self by working it out; and he 
listened with much impatience to 
Tuxham’s interruptions. 

‘I think, on the whole,’ he said 
at last, ‘I would rather dine with 
a gourmand than with a dietetic 
reformer. The one fellow enjoys 
his dinner and lets me alone; the 
other can’t take care of his own 
health without preaching to me to 
take care of mine. My dear Tux- 
ham, a great orator once exclaimed, 
“Give me freedom or give me 
death !” His sentiments are mine.’ 

‘ But I want you to taste those 
beans,’ Mr. Tuxham urged. ‘ Much 
depends on these.’ 

Valentine reluctantly consented, 
and cautiously tasted the critical 
dish. 

‘ Well,’ the host inquired, ‘ have 
you nothing to say? I insist upon 
it, as a scientific man, that these 


beans are sufficient for the staple 
food of the future human being. 
They have the finest and most 
sustaining qualities of the very best 
flesh-meat, without any of its de- 
trimental properties.’ 

‘Not bad,’ Valentine said. 
‘Good sort of thing, I should say, 
to take on a hunting excursion on 
the American prairies, or some 
such place. They would last a long 
time, and might defy climate and 
changes of weather, I suppose.’ 

Linley, being really hungry, had 
resolutely settled down to bread 
and claret-and-water. Luckily, 
however, some slices of delicate 
and well-roasted mutton intervened 
at this period of the feast. Tux- 
ham introduced these under pro- 
test. ‘I don’t approve,’ Tuxham 
gloomily explained, ‘of a dinner 
which consists wholly of vegetables. 
A little fiesh-meat, mutton or veni- 
son, carefully roasted—wisely, but 
not too well roasted—lends a cer- 
tain force and consistency to the 
feast. Rochford, will you not try? 

‘Thanks. I think I'll have just 
a little and a glass of claret. This 
seems a degree more reasonable, 
Tuxham.’ 

Rochford began hopefully, but 
the mutton was not done after his 
fancy, and he put down his knife 
and fork with something like a 
sigh. To Linley and Valentine the 
mutton was welcome, but there 
was not much of it. 

* How I love to look at that sea!’ 
Linley said after a pause. ‘Its 
sound is better than music.’ 

‘The praises of music,’ Valen- 
tine declared, ‘are, on the whole, 
exaggerated.’ 

‘How can you say so— you who 
seem to love music so much ?” 

‘Of course I love it. I am one 
of its adorers. But in my sober 
moods, when not under the spell 
of the enchantress, I can see how 
we overpraise her. People say 
music has the fullest power of ex- 
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pression. Don’t believe it. The 
highest and quickest way of speak- 
ing to our memories, hearts, and 
so forth, is not through the ear, 
but through the nostrils. The 
chance breath of a flower will some- 
times bring back all the scenes and 
memories of half a dozen years of 
youth. The perfume of one particu- 
lar flower the other day, as I passed 
along a street in London, kept me 
in the fairyland of memory for a 
whole day. Piff! paff! and Lon- 
don for the time ceased to exist.’ 

‘There is some truth in that,’ 
said Linley ; ‘ of the flower I mean ; 
but why disparage the music ?” 

‘I don’t care about music,’ Mr. 
Tuxham said, ‘ it spoils interchange 
of ideas. But I never supposed 
that anybody really cared for it any 
more than I do. I thought it was 
a sort of thing that people said— 
about the liking for music and all 
that—like the “ Hope you're well,” 
and “ Glad to see you.”’ 

‘It belongs to a certain age,’ 
Rochford remarked. ‘We grow 
out of it. I rather think I was 
fond of music once.’ 

‘But you always say you like 
me to sing to you,’ Linley said, sur- 
prised. 

‘So I do, my dear. The dreamy 
effect is very soothing after din- 
ner.’ 

‘Sends him to sleep,’ grumbled 
Tuxham. ‘ Now, madam, are you 
not proud of the effect of your 
skill? What it is to have a wife!’ 

‘ Talking of after dinner, are we 
supposed to be after dinner?’ Mr. 
Valentine asked. ‘Is the feast 
over, Tuxham ? are there not even 
pippins and cheese to come?’ 

‘Dried apples,’ said the host, 
‘are the only fruits I recommend, 
except, of course, the fresh fruits 
in the season, if we can ever be 
said to have any fruit season in 
this climate.’ 

‘Then, in fact, it comes to this, 
that for those who don’t care 
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about dried apples, the dinner is 
over ?” 

‘Of course it is over. What 
could any rational creature who 
cared for nerves, brain, and diges- 
tion, desire beyond vegetable soup, 
beans, roast mutton, and claret ? 

‘That is then your model din- 
ner ?” 

‘I am proud to say that it is.’ 

‘I think I should like a dried 
apple, Mr. Tuxham,’ said Linley, 
partly because she wished to like 
everything, and partly because she 
was still rather hungry. But when 
the dried apples came, Linley 
found she might as well strive to 
eat shoe-leather. Mr. Tuxham 
devoured everything with the air 
of entire satisfaction, and when he 
had finished his meal poured him- 
self a glass of water, and drank it 
with the remark that wise people 
seldom drank anything during a 
meal, and only took water or other 
fluid when the meal was over. 

Undoubtedly a sort of gloom 
had settled on the company. 

* Now, then,’ the host asked per- 
emptorily, ‘I hope you all like my 
style of dinner?” 

‘Well,’ Valentine replied, ‘speak- 
ing for myself, I don’t know, Tux- 
ham, that it is a particularly bad 
style of dinner. I expected worse. 
You made too great a flourish of 
trumpets about it, my good fellow. 
I expected something extraordin- 
ary. It was a little eccentric as a 
dinner, but not eccentric enough 
to ask a fellow to. If you hadn’t 
made such a talk about it, I think 
I should have gone through the 
whole -thing, from the groundsel 
broth, or whatever it was, down to 
the little preparations in wash- 
leather that Mrs. Rochford has 
been so good-naturedly trying to 
eat, without noticing anything in 
particular.’ 

‘I don’t think I should have 
noticed anything either,’ Linley 
said, laughing. ‘I think it was a 
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nice dinner; but I should have 
liked anything with those open 
windows and that sea!’ 

‘What pleasure you all lose!’ 
Rochford observed with a melan- 
choly smile ; ‘ you creatures of im- 
perfect sense and maimed capacity, 
who don’t know a good dinner 
from an inferior one. I don't 
mean anything personal to your 
entertainment, Tuxham, for of 
course I don’t call that sort of 
thing a dinner atall. Buta nature 
that cannot appreciate the har- 
mony, the artistic beauty, and pro- 
priety of a really good dinner is 
much worse off than that which 
has no sense of music or colour.’ 

‘Now, I like to be one thing or 
the other,’ Valentine broke in. 
‘Either you, Rochford, with whom 
dinner is an art, or myself, with 
whom it is a means of satisfying 
hunger. But to be like Tuxham, 
pestered with theories and fads 
about health, and further torment- 
ed by a longing to be eccentric, I 
consider an intolerable condition of 
things. My dear Tuxham, your 
dinner would have been well 
enough if you hadn’tmade it a dead 
failure by too much of the puff 
preliminary. You led us to ex- 
pect audacious eccentricity, and 
you set us down to mere common- 
place, sir,—commonplace! I’ve 
devised for myself many times in 
town dinners a dozen times more 
absurd, and I never gave myself 
airs or made a howling about it. 
Why will you set up for being ec- 
centric, my venerable friend, if 
you don’t carry the thing properly 
out ?” 

‘Oh, hush, pray!’ pleaded Lin- 
ley, observing that Tuxham’s eyes 
were beginning to flame. 

‘I don’t mind him, madam,’ 
Tuxham said in tones that were 
surcharged with wrath. ‘I don’t 
mind him. He knows that I ne- 
ver affect anything, and he knows 
that if there is anything I espe- 
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cially hate, it is to be thought ec- 
centric.’ 

‘My dear Tuxham, I never 
meant to annoy you, or make you 
angry.’ 

‘Am I angry, sir? Angry? 
What right have you to think me 
angry ?” 

‘Well, I don’t say that I do, 
but a superficial observer perhaps 
might— 

* Only a very superficial observer, 
then,’ said peacemaking Linley, 
breaking in upon the dispute, al- 
though she felt with a certain sense 
of shame that her husband rather 
enjoyed it. ‘ Meanwhile, Mr. Tux- 
ham, might I beg for a glass of 
water ?” 

Linley knew that the glasses 
were all removed, that the host had 
no bell in the room, and that there- 
fore he would have to go into the 
hall to summon one of the servants. 
By this diversion she hoped to break 
up the discourse altogether. 

*I think it is very unfair to vex 
Mr. Tuxham,’ she said, the moment 
he had gone. ‘ Very unfair; he is 
a kind good man.’ 

‘He 7s a good old fellow,’ said 
Valentine coolly, ‘but I can't al- 
ways stand his affectation of origi- 
nality. I hate affectation of all 
kinds.’ 

‘Still, as we are in his house, I 
think we ought to affect good man- 
ners even if we have them not,’ 
Linley said emphatically. 

Rochford looked up surprised ; 
Mr. Valentine coloured deeply. 
Linley felt her heart beat, but she 
had spoken, and meant to stand by 
her speech. 

* Mydear Linley,’ Rochford said, 
‘you hardly seem to have consi- 
dered the meaning of your words—’ 

‘I am afraid the meaning is only 
too clear and too just,’ Valentine 
said cheerily. ‘Mrs. Rochford, we 
have got into a bad and selfish 
habit here of indulging our various 
humours and whims of speech too 
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much, and I am heartily glad there 
is some one at last to rebuke us. 
Look here, Tuxham,’ to the host, 
who just came in, ‘I fear I have 
been talking rudely. Mrs. Roch- 
ford tells me so—’ 

‘I don’t think I told you so in 
particular. I meant to include the 
three.’ 

‘If so, Tuxham, I am sorry for 
it, and I ask you to accept my 
apology.’ 

Tuxham smiled cordially, and 
held out his long lean hand. 

‘We all mean nothing down here, 
my dear,’ he said to Mrs. Rochford. 
‘We get into rough, odd, provin- 
cial ways, and gird at each other 
to pass the time. You will teach 
us better habits, I hope. What are 
you looking for, Rochford ? 

‘The carriage has come,’ said 
Rochford, leaning indolently out 
of the window. ‘I ordered it for 
this hour.’ 

‘So soon? and I haven’t made 
a convert of you to my mode of 
dietary !’ 

‘I fear I am a hardened sinner, 
Tuxham, and I must try to corrupt 
you if I can. Now, Linley, my dear.’ 

Mr. Rochford’s leave-taking was 
not very ceremonious. Nobody 
seemed to mind, however. Mr. 
Tuxham gave Linley his arm, with 
grand, antique dignity, to conduct 
her to the carriage. 

‘Will you not come with us?’ 
Linley said to Valentine. She was 
feeling a little penitent. 

‘Thank you, no. I am going to 
have a ramble with Tuxham—if he 
will come, or alone if he won’t— 
along the shore. One doesn’t of- 
ten see such a sunset in England.’ 

Linley wished in her heart that 
she might have a ramble alone 
along the shore. The sea trem- 
bled in the sunlight, and the whole 
atmosphere was full of ecstasy. She 
felt, too, something like a chilly 
little shiver, for she thought she 
had displeased her master. 
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When they reached the little gar- 
den, Tuxham said, ‘ You have for- 
gotten something, Mrs. Rochford. 
My tribute— my embodied me- 
mory ! 

‘ Oh, yes, certainly,’ said Linley, 
‘the stick. But where am I to get 
it?” 

‘Here, of course. Now look 
here, this cherry-tree. I will pull 
down this branch for you, and you 
shall cut it off. Then I'll shape it 
to suit my own fancy afterwards, 
but it will be your gift all the same. 
You want a knife? Here—but no, 
I won’t lend you mine. A knife 
cuts love, they say, and I want 
you to be always very fond of me. 
Rochford won't refuse to allow you, 
I know.’ 

* But, Mr. Tuxham, a philosopher 
like you to care for silly old pro- 
verbs! Do lend me your penknife.’ 

‘Not I. Silly old proverbs are 
as likely to be right as anything 
else, so far as I can see.’ 

‘Mr. Valentine doesn’t believe 
in such stuff, I know. He'll lend 
me a knife.’ 

Mr. Valentine produced his wea- 
pon, and with it Linley hacked and 
hewed stoutly at the branch till it 
gave way. Then, with a face which 
the exercise had somewhat caused 
to blush, she turned to her host and 
presented the memorial, and was 
eager to escape. 

‘It shall be a relic,’ said Tux- 
ham gravely, ‘and shall accom- 
pany me when I walk in the dark 
melancholy evenings of autumn.’ 

‘What a gloomy association ! 
Why should my memorial accom- 
pany you then?’ 

‘ Because then I shall want some 
reminder of sunshine and freshness 
and spring.’ 

‘Come, now, that’s very pretty 
and complimentary,’ said Linley. 
‘Not another word or syllable, Mr. 
Tuxham, I beg of you. Don’t spoil 
that dainty little compliment.’ 
Thus talking lightly she got into 
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the carriage, and Rochford, who 
had been exchanging a word or 
two with Valentine, took his place 
beside her. She was far from feel- 
ing as merry as her words would 
have pictured her. There was an ex- 
pression on Rochford’s face which 
chilled her, and which she scarcely 
seemed to understand. She was 
glad when the carriage bore them 
from Mr. Tuxham’s door. 

‘Did I speak too rudely, Louis 
dear?’ she asked earnestly, as the 
carriage bore them away, for she 
really only wished to be set right. 
*I didn’t think of it, and it seemed 
a pity to vex that kind old man ; 
but I know now you didn’t like me 
to speak in that way.’ 

‘I don’t like scenes of any kind, 
Linley— 

‘ But, my Louis—scenes ? There 
surely wasn’t any scene.’ 

‘Something like it, I think. I 
detest all that sort of thing, Lin- 
ley. I dislike women taking on 
themselves to prescribe laws of 
bearing ; and you are rather too 
young, my dear, for such undertak- 
ings. I wish I hadn’t been foolish 
enough to go there at all. The 
whole thing was disagreeable and 
uncomfortable.’ 

Then Rochford lapsed into si- 
lence, and though Linley started 
many topics, she could not succeed 
in bringing from him any more than 
polite assent or acknowledgment in 
the fewestavailablesyllables. After 
a while, and when she had resisted 
with heroic sense of duty the dis- 
tressing conviction, she had to ad- 
mit the knowledge that her master 
was out of humour and sullen. She 
had seen thatsort of thing often with 
some of the girls at Bonn, and had 
wondered at it, and felt half griev- 
ed, half contemptuous ; but she no 
more supposed that mature men of 
culture and talents were liable to 
such a pitiable little complaint 
than she supposed that they were 
hysterical or afraid of spiders. Yet 
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there was her handsome, gifted, 
heroic master, unmistakably out of 
humour, and simply sulky. Alas ! 
it is hard to sustain one’s hero-wor- 
ship through its smaller trials. 

To do Rochford justice, how- 
ever, it must be owned that the 
mood did not last long. The cook 
seemed to have made amends in 
the dinner for all the vexations of 
the day, and my master’s handsome 
face beamed with sunny satisfac- 
tion as he enjoyed each course and 
expatiated upon it. To Linley this 
eight-o’clock feast was a mere pa- 
geant, for whatever the defects of 
the Tuxham dinner, she had been 
able to eat enough of it to render a 
second dinner impossible. But she 
did all she could to seem appreci- 
ative of everything that her master 
liked, and at last even Rochford 
saw her efforts at gastronomy, and 
smiled. 

‘I am afraid you will think men 
are sadly unromantic and unheroic 
creatures, Linley. Confess that in 
your poetic days on the banks of 
the Rhine you never dreamed of 
being wooed by a Roland who was 
fond of a good dinner.’ 

‘Girls are always ridiculous ; but 
I think I had less of romantic 
dreamings than some of the others. 
I was rather busy, perhaps. My 
romance began with my marriage.’ 

* But come, now, confess : is not 
the romance—no matter when it 
began—a little disturbed by the 
hero’s appreciation of his din- 
ner ?” 

‘ Oh, I don’t know ; we take that 
as an unimportant detail. Achilles 
seems to enjoy his dinner remark- 
ably well in the //iad.’ 

‘So he does,’ said Rochford 
contentedly. ‘ Well, Linley, if you 
were a man, you would find a time 
come round when a good dinner 
would seem better than any dream. 
Although—I don’t know—Valen- 
tine cares no more for what he eats 
than you do.’ 
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In Hoetia to this day they tell of 
Hun who slew the king; and this 
is the story of Hun. Long ago 
Hoetia was divided into two king- 
doms —Cadoly, whose king was 
Bertram ; and Petria, whose king 
was John. These two kings were 
rivals, as the kings of Cadoly and 
Petria had ever been, and frequent- 
iy went to war the one against the 
other. When they were not fight- 
ing, they were preparing to fight— 
welding their broken arms, and 
training young men to fill the place 
of those slain. But after twenty 
years of warfare there was a peace, 
which bid fair to be of a more last- 
ing character than any that had 
preceded it. For Hero, the son of 
King John, lost his heart to Alice, 
the daughter of King Bertram; and 
sought to recover it by possessing 
her in marriage. Bertram’s daugh- 
ter was just arrived at womanhood. 
She was surpassingly beautiful, but 
besides her beauty she possessed 
the gentlest spirit and sweetest 
manners of any lady in the world. 
Many princes and nobles sued for 
her hand, but in vain. Either they 
were rejected by Alice or her father. 
For the princess’s heart was yet 
untouched by love; and Bertram, 
who was justly proud of her, de- 
clared she should marry one in 
every way worthy of her, or no one. 
At length Hero came to the court of 
King Bertram, and sued for Alice’s 
hand. And Bertram bade his daugh- 
ter encourage the young prince, 
countenanced his frequent visits, 
and slept with a handkerchief over 


his head after dinner, leaving the 
young people to their own devices. 
Alice obeyed her father; but she 
did not appear particularly fond of 
Hero. That did not trouble the 
king: he was a diplomatist, and 
extremely long in the head. King 
John of Petria felt vastly flattered 
by the preference given to his son 
over all other princes, and the two 
monarchs were so affable and po- 
lite, that the priests laid aside their 
sermons upon the righteousness of 
war, and read homilies upon the 
iniquity of bloodshed; and a some- 
what speculative farmer from an 
adjoining kingdom rented a fa- 
vourite battle-field in Cadoly, and 
actually sowed it with wheat; an 
ominous speculation that the ar- 
mourers regarded with sorrow, al- 
beit most people vowed the farmer 
must have more wealth than wit. 
This state of amity was precisely 
what Bertram required, and though 
he loathed the sight of King John’s 
son, he effectually concealed his 
disgust in order to protract the 
peace. For he had suffered very 
greatly in his last campaign, and 
required more leisure for recruiting 
his strength than John was in the 
habit of allowing him. Meanwhile 
he secretly enlisted and equipped 
an enormous army. When his ar- 
mament was completed, and ready 
to do battle, he indulged his long- 
pent-up feelings of hatred towards 
Prince Hero in a simple manner— 
to wit, he kicked the young man 
down-stairs. The same evening he 
marched out his army, and camped 
upon the wheat which was shoot- 
ing up in his favourite battle-field. 
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But John’s revenge was speedy. 
That very night, in a manner so 
subtle and complete that none dis- 
covered how it was done, he suc- 
ceeded in kidnapping the beautiful 
Alice, and bearing her right away 
from herfather’s palace andcountry. 
Bertram was furious, and became 
still more enraged when he found 
that John had with equal secrecy 
collected and equipped an army 
more vast and powerful than his 
own, and which there was no with- 
standing. Bertram was attacked 
and utterly routed, and forced to 
retreat precipitately, leaving the 
cornfields in the possession of King 
John. The discomfited king called 
his chiefs about him, and solemnly 
vowed that whoso‘ should rescue 
and recover the Princess Alice 
out of the hands of King John 
should have her for his guerdon, 
and half the kingdom to boot. 
Then out from amongst the nobles 
strode Hun, and swore he would 
do this thing, or die. Now Hun 
was the deftest and most valiant 
knight in Cadoly, and long and 
deeply he had loved Alice. They 
had been playmates ; but when the 
boy grew and his affection was ob- 
served, he was forbidden to ap- 
proach the princess. When he be- 
came a man, he had pleaded for the 
hand of the princess ; but though 
he was the bravest and best knight 
in the land, it had been denied him. 
He could perform wondrous feats 
with the sword; and his will was 
as strong as his arm. Before he 
asked for the princess in marriage 
he said, ‘I will marry her or none; 
and being rejected, he resigned 
himself to his lot, sadly yet man- 
fully giving up all the bright hopes 
his youth had indulged in. And 
now, as he strode out before King 
Bertram, those hopes returned, and 
the wildest joy throbbed in his 
veins. The king took his hand 
and pressed it; and the priest, by 
way of encouragement, impressively 
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read a few passages from the burial 
service over him. Then Hun laid 
aside his.armour, and assumed the 
habit of a minstrel—a ruse which 
at that time was quite novel ; and 
having passed the lines, entered 
the camp of King John, and pre- 
sented himself before the royal pa- 
vilion. Now the king was elated 
with his victory, and determined 
to spend the night in revelry; 
and being extremely partial to 
comic songs, he greeted Hun with 
much cordiality. He gave him to 
drink from his own beaker, and 
bade him stand on the table and 
sing. Hun was quick-witted, and 
whilst he sang cast his eyes around 
in search of the fair maiden he 
sought. Nota smooth face could 
he see; but he presently bethought 
him of a method of making in- 
quiries without arousing suspicion ; 
and upon descending from the table 
to refresh himself, he told the baron 
who plied him with wine, that he 
intended singing a topic song, al- 
luding to the triumphs of the day, 
and begged to know if there were 
any incident worthy especial com- 
ment. ‘Well,’ replied the baron, 
‘you may refer to the capture of 
the Princess Alice, and how our 
noble Prince Hero bore her away 
from her father’s palace to his own 
pavilion.’ Then Hun insisted upon 
singing the song in character, and 
begged that he might be arrayed 
as a Petrian warrior, to sing of 
Petria’s triumph. So the baron, 
thinking it good fun, dressed Hun 
in his own proof. The jingling of 
the armour about his body was like 
music to the ears of Hun, and he 
laughed beneath his visor as they 
buckled a sword upon his hip. He 
sang his song, and King John brake 
his horn upon the table, so enthu- 
siastically did he applaud. He 
made Hun sit beside him and 
drink with him; and told stories 
in his ear, until he slipped under 
the table, unable to tell more. 
BB 
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After him the barons also slipped 
under the table ; and when all were 
gone—so far gone, indeed, that not 
one amongst them could have 
moved to save his life—Hun arose, 
and carelessly strolled from the 
pavilion. Outside was a watchfire, 
and thesentinels, seeing the familiar 
accoutrements of the baron, salut- 
ed Hun, who leisurely wandered 
thence through the camp. Not far 
from the king’s pavilion was an- 
other, all richly emblazoned. A fire 
was burning before it; and in the 
opening stood a tall young man, 
speaking to the two guards. He 
ceased to speak, and entered the 
pavilion ; and the guards, saluting, 
marched at a distance around it. 
Hun approached, and one of the 
men, stepping towards him, said 
respectfully, ‘ Prince Hero has for- 
bidden any one to approach his 
tent this night.’ 

‘Know you whom I am?’ said 
Hun, looking at the guard boldly. 

The guard saluted and answered, 
‘ My orders are from the prince.’ 

‘Then tell you the prince that 
his father slumbers, and the enemy 
moves.’ 

Hun turned and walked away a 
hundred yards into the shadow ofa 
tent, from which, unseen, he could 
yet see all that passed in front of 
the prince’s pavilion. But whilst 
he kept his eyes fixed in that direc- 
tion, he swiftly and silently strip- 
ped the armour from his body. 

First he took the bright sword 
from its scabbard and laid it at his 
feet, next he removed the greaves 
from his legs, and then his breast 
and back plates, and his helm. 
Presently he stood unencumbered. 
They were anxious moments, for, 
careful as he was, his movements 
were not without noise, and as he 
put down his cuirass there came a 
murmur from the tent beside him. 
He held his breath, and stooping, 
grasped the unsheathed sword at 
his feet. Two voices spoke with- 
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in the tent, and presently a flap 
was thrown back, and a black 
head was protruded; but at that 
moment the figure Hun had seen 
addressing the guard stepped from 
the pavilion into the light of the 
fire, buckling on his sword, and 
the black head disappeared, saying, 
‘*Tis only Prince Hero.’ Then the 
flap was pulled over, and there was 
quiet in the tent. Meanwhile the 
prince had spoken again to the 
sentinels, and strode away in the 
direction of the king’s pavilion, 
leaving them upon guard before 
the entrance of the pavilion. Thus 
was the back left unguarded, and 
hither swiftly sped Hun, keeping as 
he approached in the shadow of the 
surrounding ténts. Hun lifted the 
baron’s keen sword, and whipped a 
fissure five ells deep in the wall of 
golden cloth, and quickly stepped 
through, heedless whether the sharp 
snap of the split cloth were heard 
or not. The pavilion was divided 
into two chambers; the one Hun 
entered was dimly lit by a lamp 
standing upon an oak table. The 
sides and top were hung with pink 
silks, and near the table was a bed, 
whereof the snowy pillows were 
clouded with a woman’s loosened 
hair. Noneed had Hun ofa lamp 
to see that there lay his quest. He 
knew whose hair strewed the pil- 
lows. Rather was there necessity 
to avoid such desperate waste of 
precious life-priced moments. But 
on some occasions we do more than 
is necessary. He did take the lamp, 
holding it over the fair sleeper’s 
head, as he marked the smile 
upon her round cheek, and mar- 
velled at her wondrous beauty. 
And a feeling of wild exultation 
throbbed in his heart, as he 
thought that this incomparable 
creature was his. He trembled 
from head to foot with the ex- 
citement of success, for it seemed 
to him that the prize was already 
won. But the voice of Prince 
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Hero, speaking in the adjoining 
chamber, realised to him his ac- 
tual position. A rug of dark sables 
hung upon a seat beside him. He 
snatched it up, blew out the lamp, 
and before the princess could 
awake, she was enveloped in the 
soft folds of the rug, lifted upon 
Hun’s broad shoulder, and carried 
out into the night. 

There was an alarm sounded in 
the camp, and some, as they peered 
out from their tents, beheld an ob- 
ject passing before their sleep-veiled 
eyes ; but before they could lay 
hand on sword it was lost in the 
obscurity. An outpost saw a figure 
bearing down upon him, saw a 
blade twinkling in the light of the 
distant picket fire, and heard it 
singing in the air as a voice cried, 
‘Fly, or die! and the outpost very 
wisely flew, and said nothing of the 
matter until many years after. An 
outpost of King Bertram’s army 
challenged the fugitive, and was 
answered, ‘It is I, Hun, who have 
recovered the lost princess.’ Then 
there was an alarm in the camp of 
King Bertram, and the news spread- 
ing, there arose a shout of triumph, 
which was heard by the humiliated 
army in the camps of King John. 
All this was the result of that king’s 
familiarity with comic minstrels. 

The shock of her capture and re- 
capture was more than the delicate 
constitution of the princess could 
support, and for some time she was 
too weak and ill to conform with 
her father’s wishes. For Bertram 
was faitliful to his word, and plight- 
ed beautiful Alice to Hun the very 
night of her recovery. And when 
a week had passed, he would 
brook no farther delay, but bade 
Hun lay aside his sword and take 
his well-won bride. So Hun ga- 
thered his friends and took a hand- 
some white horse for his bride, and 
bent his knee before her. But when 
helookedat her, he was greatly con- 
cerned and grieved, and his sorrow 


appeared in his grave manly face. 
When he saw the princess in the 
prince’s pavilion her face had lost 
none of its roundness, and the 
rich hangings reflected a beautiful 
healthful glow upon it. But since 
then her cheek had waxed thin, 
and he saw that it was white, and 
that her eyes were bright and large 
to an unnatural degree. The smile 
with which she greeted her husband 
was full of weariness ; and the hand 
was chill that she held out to him. 
Hun took her hand, and rising, said 
he was come to carry her away once 
more. She bowed her head and 
arose from her seat, and she was 
so weak that she would have fallen, 
but for the strong arm of Hun. As 
he drew her to his breast he felt 
her tremble, as a captured bird 
when the fowler takes it in his hand. 
Hun’s heart sank within him as he 
noted her tremor, and guessed its 
cause. When he had set her upon 
a seat he considered a time; and 
then turning tohis friends, he begged 
them to leave him fora space. And 
after they were gone he said : ‘ You 
remember me, Alice, and how we 
were playmates as children, and 
how I loved you then. I have 
loved you and only you since. 
When your hand was denied me, I 
grieved ; and when the chance of 
winning you was offered me, I re- 
joiced. I braved death, and won 
you; but I will do more than this 
for your sake.’ Alice looked up 
into his face questioningly, and 
Hun continued, ‘ All that I have 
won I will give up, and all I hoped 
for I will renounce, if you love an- 
other, and if you feel that alla true 
heart may prompt me to do will 
fail to give you joy.’ 

Alice’s eyes had not moved from 
the face ofher lover whilst he spoke, 
and when he ceased her strained 
eyes were suffused with tears. She 
put her face in her hands and pon- 
dered forsome time ; then sherose to 
her feet strong with a fixed purpose, 
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and moved her lips to speak. The 
thought that filled her soul, and the 
resolve she had taken, will be re- 
membered when she and Hun 
stand before the Everlasting ; but 
she never spake them. For at that 
moment there sounded the rattle 
of arms, the arras was lifted, and 
King Bertram, all besmeared as he 
had left the battle-field, and sweat- 
ing with haste, stood before them. 

‘We have won a victory over 
John,’ said he, ‘and whilst my 
troops rejoice after their heart, I 
will rejoice after mine. I am right 
glad I am in time to bestow my 
child on thee, dear Hun.’ 

Hun looked at Alice, and she 
said, ‘ Father, noble Hun has offer- 
ed to relinquish me, and—’ 

‘Wherefore ? asked Bertram. 

‘TI am not worthy of him.’ 

‘Who says so?’ 

*I—I, I, who cannot return his 
goodness and his love with mine.’ 

The king’s brow darkened as he 
strode across the room ; he paused 
and said, ‘ This is the vapouring of 
a foolish girl, and not the decision 
of a king’s daughter. To all lovers 
you have said this; and did we heed 
it further, you would marry none. 
Body and soul you are his who 
saved you from your father’s foe. 
Is my blood weakened by trans- 
mission, that naught of nobleness 
flows in your veins? Shake off 
these flimsy girlish fancies, and ap- 
pear as beseems a princess. Your 
king commands. Obey!’ Alice 
was bewildered by the passion of 
her father, and she looked like a 
timid fawn that is pursued, and 
knows not whither to turn. Then 
the king’s voice softened, and he 
said: ‘ Alice, I have denied you 
nothing and never asked return. 
When you rejected the princes I 
brought you, I did not press their 
suits. A father now asks you to do 
that which his heart desires to see 
done. Take Hun to you, and bless 
my old age with noble children, 
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that shall carry the glory of Cadoly 
to posterity when I am gone. 
Think what I owe, what you owe, 
to him who saved you from dis- 
grace ; and think how but for him 
that disgrace must have killed me. 
All know Hun—* Hun the brave” 
—no word was ever breathed 
against him. Who may help lov- 
ing one so noble and generous and 
good? Love, though a stranger to 
you now, will come. Come here to 
my arms, darling. ‘There, there. 
You consent: now go to your hus- 
band.’ Then Hun said to himself 
against his conscience, being tempt- 
ed, ‘ She will yet love me, and all 
will be well; and he opened his 
arms to receive the girl he knew 
loved him not. Alice left her fa- 
ther’s arms, twining her fingers as 
if she would break them, and dis- 
traction knitted her brows. Her 
eyes turned upon Hun, and she 
cried as one that is pierced with a 
sword as she stepped swiftly for- 
ward and placed herself in his arms. 
And if the timid fawn, beset on all 
sides, turn and leap down the bot- 
tomless ravine, who shall feel aught 
but pity? 

And so Alice was wedded to 
Hun ; and whilst the king returned 
to the battle-field, Hun bore his 
bride up into the pine-covered hills 
where his castle was. He was to 
spend a fortnight with his wife, and 
then head his retinue in Bertram’s 
cause to fight his foes. Alice had 
lived chiefly upon the plain, and 
the hills, with their clear sharp air 
and broken views, were new and 
charming to her. It gladdened 
Hun’s heart to see the pleasure his 
wife took in the strange plants he 
gathered for her, and the beautiful 
views he revealed to her. They 
would wander all day quite alone, 
like ordinary rustic holiday-makers, 
Hun carrying on his back a basket 
with provender, and in his hand a 
long stick. They scaled steep rocks, 
and wound by mountain paths up 
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and up to the hill-summits whence 
they could see the sunlit clouds be- 
neath them. The exercise brought 
colour into Alice’s cheek, ani- 
mation to her eyes, and a smile 
upon her lips; and Hun, look- 
ing at her, would be transported 
with love, and seizing her in his 
arms, kiss her again and again. It 
seemed as though his highest hopes 
were to be realised, and when his 
wife slept, he would thank God for 
so blessing him. ‘She will love 
me as I love her, and my happi- 
ness and hers will be one,’ he 
said. 

Thus happily passed twelve days, 
and for the first time in his life Hun 
regretted that the time to unsheath 
the sword was so near at hand. 
On the thirteenth day they started 
quite early in the morning, for their 
last excursion was to be to the 
snowy crest of the ‘ice-king’—the 
very highest hill in Cadoly. Hun 
was so familiar with the ascent that 
they took no guide nor attendant. 
At the foot of the mountain, Hun, 
turning about, found a peasant fol- 
lowing them. The man was old 
and infirm, and signed to Hun to 
stop. Hun waited, and the pea- 
sant, overtaking him, asked if he 
were about to ascend the ‘ice-king,’ 
and begged him to jodil from the 
torrent-bridge if he found a black 
goat straying in the path. They 
ascended, but saw no goat, and in- 
deed, when they looked down from 
the bridge into the valley beneath, 
they could see no peasant either. 
Hun looked at his stick, wishing it 
were of iron instead of ash. For 
the age was sufficiently civilised for 
robbers, and the banditti of these 
mountainous parts had not yet 
settled down into hotel-keepers. 
He said nothing to his wife of his 
apprehension, and soon entirely for- 
got it in the excitement of scramb- 
ling from rock to rock, and watch- 
ing the pleasure and enjoyment she 
took in the ascent. They stood in 





silent ravines, and beside torrents 
that, falling from high overhead, 
were lost beneath in the impene- 
trable darkness of the abyss, and 
in caverns gloomy, and upon 
snowy peaks that glittered in the 
sun ; and these effects Hun saw 
reproduced in his darling’s face— 
now pensive, now animated, again 
subdued, and anon sparkling like 
the snow crystals under her feet. 
They spent a whole long happy 
day amongst these scenes, and the 
first star was faintly twinkling in 
the pale sky as they recrossed the 
torrent. Hun, with his arm about 
his wife, trolled a mountain song 
as they trod quickly down the 
now unbroken path. Suddenly 
he stood still, and his song stop- 
ped simultaneously. From behind 
them sounded a jodil, and turning, 
they saw in the gathering gloom 
their morning’s acquaintance, the 
peasant, standing on the bridge they 
had crossed. He must have been 
concealed for them to have passed 
and not seen him in their path. 
Hun looked before him. There 
was a gap scattered with the débris 
of a mountain slip. Huge boulders 
stood here and there. If there 
were danger of hidden foes, it was 
here. Retreat was impossible ; to 
advance was the only course. 
‘When I tell you, run,’ he said 
sotto voce to Alice ; and they walk- 
ed quietly forwards. They were 
level with the first boulder when 
the man behind again jodilled, and 
there was a clattering of stones in 
the direction of the rock. ‘ Run,’ 
said Hun, grasping his wife’s arm. 
At the same instant a herd of rag- 
ged rascals burst from concealment, 
and made for the fugitives. Only 
one was before them, and Hun’s 
stick cleared him from the path, 
and broke. They ran until Hun 
heard one behind him snorting in 
his ear. He stopped and doubled 
up that pursuer, and catching Alice 
up in his arms, ran again. But soon 
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he was overtaken, and the two were 
bound. 
‘These rascals will be glad to 
.get rid of us for a ransom,’ said 
Hun to his wife. The peasant 
who had descended from the bridge 
laughed. When their two captives 
were securely bound, the men form- 
ed in military order, and the pea- 
sant giving the word of command, 
they marched down the path. Hun 
was alarmed, and said to the man 
beside him, ‘ Whither are you taking 
us?’ and the man replied, ‘To our 
liege, John, King of Petria.’ Then 
husband and wife looked at each 
other in dismay and despair. 
NowJohn was cruel and revenge- 
ful, and when he heard how Alice, 
who had been his captive,and Hun, 
who had recaptured her, were taken 
prisoners, he vowed they should 
escape him no more. He said, ‘I 
will send their heads home to their 
father for a peace-offering ? and he 
laughed brutally. Prince Hero in- 
terceded for their lives, but to no 
avail. John hadascaffold erected, 
and said the two prisoners should 
be bound together and lose their 
heads at one stroke of the heads- 
man’s sword. ‘There were high 
words between the king and his 
son, but not until the hour of the 
execution did Hero cease impor- 
tuning for a remittance of the bar- 
barous sentences. When John 
went to the dungeon where the 
noble pair was confined, he found 
Hun with his arms around his wife 
and his lips upon her brow, and he 
had them bound together in that 
position and carried on the scaffold. 
The spectacle touched the heart of 
all except the wicked king; even 
Renard the headsman was moved 
with some degree of compassion, 
and when the king told him to 
strike, he refused. 
‘Why, slave ?’ roared John. 
‘Sire, no man can sever two 
heads at one stroke.’ 
‘Then sever them in two.’ 
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‘They must be sundered.’ 

‘Why? 

‘I cannot cut one head in the 
face of the other.’ 

Then John was furious, and took 
the sword out of Renard’s hand, 
and raised it to strike. But the 
judgment of heaven fell upon him: 
a sudden attack of spasms took 
him in the side, and the glave 
dropped from his hands. 

The king was carried to his 
bed, and Hun and Alice back to 
their cell. But the judgment was 
not followed, I regret to say, by 
that repentance with which in more 
modern cases of the kin it has 
been attended. King John, instead 
of studying Proverbial Philosophy 
or the Pilgrim’s Progress, spent 
those moments when not engaged 
in sleeping, eating, pill-taking, and 
profane language, in devising a 
death yet more terrible for his cap- 
tives, and a life more bitter for his 
enemy King Bertram. One morn- 
ing, whilst he was swallowing a 
black draught, he was inspired 
with an idea. The inspiration at 
that moment choked him—nearly. 
Unfortunately his leech was at 
hand, and this man of physic, be- 
ing active and strong in the arm, 
speedily restored the monarch by 
vigorously thumping his back. 
The idea was that he could make 
life far more unpleasant than death 
to his victims. The very first day 
his leech allowed him to ‘see visi- 
tors’ he had Hun brought before 
him. 

‘Hun,’ he said, ‘I have been 
poorly—I might say ill.” Hun’s 
face expressed his regret that it 
had not been of a fatal character ; 
but he held his tongue, and John, 
after pausing for a compliment and 
not getting it, proceeded, with evi- 
dent gratification in his face and 
much amiability in his voice: 
‘ And I think of letting you live.’ 

Hun showed so little emotion 
that John felt hurt. 
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‘I am told you are passing 
strong and dextrous with your 
sword. Now I wish to turn your 
talents to my service. Not that I 
wish you to be a traitor and de- 
stroy your own countrymen. I 
could expect nothing so dastardly 
of one so noble. No, the people I 
wish you to destroy are mine.’ 

Hun wondered if the old man 
were mad, but still kept silence. 

‘Renard is infirm and unfit for 
his work, so I want you to fill his 
place, and be my headsman.’ 

Hun laughed derisively. 

‘What am I to suppose?’ asked 
John ; ‘that you accept the office?’ 

* No, fool!’ said Hun, black as 
thunder, and in a tone suitable to 
his appearance. 

‘You cannot spoil my temper,’ 
said John truly. ‘I offer you the 
choice of death or the office of 
headsman.’ 

‘I do not fear death.’ 

‘Your wife shall die also.’ 

‘She too is prepared for that.’ 

Then John chuckled, and pre- 
pared to torture Hun. ‘Suppose 
we permit your wife to live ; sup- 
pose we dishonour her and you and 
the king her father ; suppose, dis- 
honoured and disfigured, we turn 
her destitute upon the streets, to 
end her miserable days in a ken- 
nel, starving, and cursing her hus- 
band for his pitiful pride and 
cursed selfishness ; suppose we 
keep you alive to see this, and to 
remember it for all time as the 
work of your will ; suppose —’ 
He stopped to shriek for help, 
for Hun, moved to madness, was 
struggling like a Samson with his 
bonds, and cutting the flesh from 
his wrists with the controlling 
thongs. 

The guards quickly conveyed 
Hun back to his cell, whither John’s 
malignant spite accompanied him, 
He was gagged and laid upon the 
ground in the cell next to that in 
which his wife was confined, and 


through the long night he heard 
her plaintive weeping, yet by no 
sound or movement could let her 
know that in body and in spirit he 
was near her. 

That she might not in despera- 
tion destroy herself, or be destroy- 
ed by her grief, John had attention 
and care paid to Hun’s wife ; and 
soon she learned that her husband, 
though parted from her, was not to 
die, and that the king’s clemency 
was extended towards them both. 
Her life was far more precious to 
John than that of her husband ; 
for through her he meant to strike 
his rival and her father, King Ber- 
tram. He gloated upon the thought 
of that monarch being tied by blood 
and marriage to his own headsman, 
and promised himself that, if peace 
ever again existed, he would invite 
Bertram to witness an execution 
by his own son. To think that the 
proudest of kings should have for 
a son the most abhorred wretch 
in his rival’s kingdom, and that his 
own daughterand his grandchildren 
should get their bread and support 
by Hun’s bloody trade! 

He gave Hun time for reflec- 
tion—time for the poor wretch to 
have his soul torn with the agonies 
of hell—and then sent to know his 
decision. And Hun, thinking to 
save his wife from the infamy and 
shame and miserable end with 
which she was threatened, accepted 
the shameful office, and gave his 
word of honour to live whilst God 
pleased, and where John chose. 


II. 


In the thieves’ quarter of Pe- 
tria was a lane eschewed by the 
police. Of the bad it was the worst. 
Those who dwelt there deserved no 
protection from the state, and there 
in (alone) they got their deserts. It 
was left to them to redress theirown 
intercommunal grievances, which 
they did in simple sort. Their only 
state assistance was the parochial 
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hearse, which stopped at the end of 
the court every morning to receive 
such of the inhabitants as, for ob- 
vious reasons, could live in that 
neighbourhood no more. ‘To an 
empty hovel in this lane a posse of 
king’s guards conducted Hun, car- 
rying for his use some straw and 
coarse provisions. Hun was dress- 
ed in his official costume, a dress 
fitting tight to his body, and blood- 
red from head to heel, and on his 
shoulder carried the long and broad 
glave. A crowd accompanied the 
procession as it threaded the 
streets, its numbers increasing as 
they entered the thieves’ quarter 
and approached the court in which 
the executioner was to live. Natu- 
rally, to the inhabitants of this place 
he was an object of much interest 
and curiosity. Having brought him 
to his home, the guards left him to 
fetch Alice, and the mob gathered 
about the open door and little win- 
dow of Hun’s house, gaping at him, 
and marking with critical eyes the 
sinewy and well-developed propor- 
tions of the new headsman. When 
he turned from the inspection of 
the two little rooms that were in 
future to constitute his home, and 
looked at the spectators, his dark 
eye glittering in the deep caverns 
of his brows, and he took the glave 
from his shoulder, they retired pre- 
cipitately, and a feeling of profound 
respect towards him was then creat- 
edand permanently established. As 
Hun held his sword, he considered 
whether he should conceal it, and 
attempt to make his wife aware 
gradually of their fearful position. 
But his eye fell on his crimson legs, 
and the idea of attempting to con- 
ceal anything, whilst the meaning of 
such horrible grotesqueness was so 
evident, appeared to him so ludi- 
crous that he burst into a long loud 
laugh. He stood in the doorway, 
leaning on his sword, and a ray of 
the setting sun fell glowing upon 
him; and those who heard his 
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laugh, and saw him standing there 
all aflame, were almost converted 
to godliness with their dread of 
this incarnate fiend laughing to 
himself. He stood there until the 
guard reappeared; then he step- 
ped back inte the shadow, some- 
thing to lessen the shock to his 
poor Alice. When the guard led 
her into the room and told her it 
was hers, she said, ‘ Who is that? 
pointing to the dark figure in the 
shadow. One said, ‘ It is the exe- 
cutioner—the new headsman.’ And 
Hun, approaching her, said: ‘ Alice, 
it is [—Hun, your husband !’ 


Whether the war required so 
many men that the lives of none 
could be spared (or not spared) for 
civil purposes, or whether the ap- 
pearance of the new headsman in 
the thieves’ quarter exercised such 
salutary effect that no one deserved 
decapitation, is uncertain; only 
this is without doubt — months 
passed in which Hun enjoyed* his 
office, and yet was a headsman only 
in name. In time the appearance 
of the hovel changed greatly. For 
these two, when the first great 
shock had passed, did not sit down 
in idle despondency to bemoan 
their fate, but set about to make 
the best of their bad condition. 
As has been said, Hun was exces- 
sively ingenious, and soon furni- 
ture of a simple yet not ungraceful 
kind resulted from his dexterity, 
and filled their two rooms. Whilst 
Hun used his knife, Alice plied 
her needle. For a woman named 
Minnie gave them some cloth and 
sewing material. This woman was 
young and disreputable, and she 
carried her baby with her. But 
she loved her child, and had much 
good in her heart; and Alice, 
though her nature had lost none of 
its fine and delicate sensibility, 
thought it no shame to render such 
__* This was John’s pleasant way of phras- 
ing it, 
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little help as was in her power to 
the girl when she was in her trou- 
ble, nor scorned to kiss her, and 
nurse her child. And now there 
was a link of sympathy between 
these two young women, for Alice 
wasabout to become amother. And 
so their home became habitable 
and cheerful. Sometimes, before 
people were astir, Hun took his 
wife beyond the walls of the city 
out into the country. But neither 
went abroad in the full day, for 
folks shrunk from the headsman, 
and the husband and wife would 
be distressed, not for themselves, 
but for each other. In one walk 
she found some violets, and they 
took them up with the earth about 
them, carried them home, set 
them in a broken crock, and put 
them in the window. And Alice, 
taking straws from their bed, plaited 
a pretty case to conceal the crock, 
which then looked worthy of the 
flowers it held. Hun was delighted 
and kissed his wife, praising her for 
her cleverness ; and the poor girl 
was quite happy, and tears of plea- 
sure glistened in her eyes. ‘They 
were both happy the whole day, 
quite forgetting their condition, and 
as they sat side by side at even- 
fall, just where they might catch a 
glimpse of the setting sun, they 
were quite quiet until Alice took 
Hun’s hand and said : 

‘I have been thinking, Hun.’ 

‘What about, little one ?” 

‘ Ihave been thinking about my 
baby that will come, and that we 
shall want many things that we 
have not now. And I was think- 
ing that if I made some covers like 
that about the violet crock, I might 
perhaps sell them, and get a little 
money stored by for that time.’ 

Hun said many kind and en- 
couraging things, and proposed she 
should begin the very next day. 
They were both delighted: Hun 
because of his wife’s pleasure, and 
she because of doing something 


to please her husband. The crock- 
cases were made, and Alice took 
them to the better part of Petros, 
and actually sold them, bringing 
the money home to her husband 
with fear and trembling, lest some 
one suspecting her possession might 
rob her of it. And this led to 
other employment, for Hun carved 
figures in wood, and toys and 
brooches, and the woman who 
bought the crock-cases was glad to 
buy the novel things Hun made, 
and paid a very fair price for them. 
Alice always took the things to 
sell, for none would have bought 
them knowing that the fingers of a 
headsman had manipulated them. 
In all these journeys Alice came 
and went in perfect security; for 
the only people who would have 
harmed her bore too much respect 
for Hun to do so. So if not happi- 
ness, at least something like it 
came to them at this time. For 
they worked each for the other, 
and they knew that. This made 
their present circumstances less 
hard to bear. Whilst they were 
achieving their triumphs of devo- 
tion or struggling to achieve them, 
they could not feel the degrada- 
tion and misery of their existence. 
And they were not without hope 
then. John might be conquered, 
and obliged to surrender them 
to their father, King Bertram. 
John might die, and be succeeded 
by a less inhuman ruler; or he 
might, with the prospect of judg- 
ment before him, repent of his 
barbarity. But the crowning hope 
that made Hun’s life happy was 
that the love he had waited for 
was dawning in his wife’s heart, 
and that their child, when it came, 
would bind them still closer. 

In due time a boy was born to 
them, and Alice was now in her 
turn nursed by Minnie, the girl she 
had been good to. Hun said, as 
he had said before : ‘ Now my wife 
will love me as I love her, and we 
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shall be quite happy.’ For so that 
they loved each other, he felt they 
could bear utmost hardships. And 
again he thanked God. 

When Alice could no longer go 
to the toyseller’s, Hun procured a 
disguise, and took their manufac- 
tures himself; and after the child 
was born hecontinued todoso. For 
some time his cheerful happiness 
continued. At night he would hold 
his child in his arms, sitting on the 
same bench with his wife, and talk 
hopefully of the future, planning a 
life for his boy that should redeem 
the disgrace of his father. At such 
time Alice listened with bended 
head, glad when Hun’s attention 
to the child or enthusiasm in the 
subject of his conversation diverted 
his attention from her; for she 
knew that when he spoke of that 
happy future, her face blanched, 
and her eyes betrayed her heart's 
knowledge that for her such hap- 
piness never was to be. But this 
could not go on for ever, and these 
signs of emotion did not entirely 
escape Hun’s observation. He at- 
tributed them to her sense of their 
degradation, and yet could hardly 
understand why she should take 
his position so to heart. There 
was ever the fearful possibility that 
he would be called upon to exer- 
cise his bloody function ; but yet 
his hands were unstained, and his 
immunity was a possibility. Her 
distress affected him to a degree 
he couid but partially conceal ; and 
she perceiving it became still more 
distressed. She assumed a gaiety. 
Poor little actress! it hardly re- 
quired the penetration of loving 
eyes to see through the deceit. It 
was apparent to Hun that every 
thought and action of his wife was 
directed to pleasing him, and that 
she was striving to be all that a 
good wife should be to her hus- 
band. He felt she was struggling 
to love him, and that these endea- 
vours were the result of gratitude 
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—a sense of duty, of compassion, 
or what not—but not of love. So 
gradually the hope and the happi- 
ness left him, and gloom and wretch- 
edness came to fill the soul of poor 
Hun. He said to himself it was a 
meet punishment for taking a girl 
to wife who he knew loved him 
not, and burdened his soul with 
the blame of her degradation and 
sufferings. 

He had long hours for contem- 
plation, and amongst other con- 
jectures he once wondered whether 
Alice’s soul was incapable of any 
love, or whether she cherished the 
remembrance of some lover to 
whom her heart was ever faithful. 
To this question he soon was to 
find an answer. 

Returning one day from the toy- 
dealer’s, he entered the outer room, 
and was crossing to put his cloak 
in its customary place, when he 
heard voices in the inner room. 
He stopped, holding his breath as 
he listened. A man’s voice was 
pleading to be heard ; his wife’s was 
imploring him to leave her. The 
strange voice said: ‘ Alice, I must 
speak to you; if not now, when?” 

‘ Any time but now. Think how 
my poor Hun suffers, and: spare 
him this. For God’s sake, go! 

Then Hun heard a kiss and a 
step behind him, and turning his 
head, he saw pass from the door a 
man’s figure. Hun buried his face 
in his hands and bethought him 
what he had best do, and was 
speedily resolved. So that Alice, 
presently summoning fortitude to 
peep into the next room, saw him 
sitting, as was his wont, in the door- 
way, quietly carving his little wood- 
en figures, and with no agitation in 
his face. When she entered the 
room and he heard her footstep, he 
looked up kindly, and bade her 
come and sit by his side in the 
light. He usually was silent over 
his work, but to-day he exerted 
himself to cheer his wife ; and in 
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the evening they walked out to- 
gether to get the fresh air, and saw 
the young men with their sweet- 
hearts floating happily in the little 
shallops upon the broad river. 
When he lay down he kissed his 
wife tenderly, and took his sleeping 
baby boy in hisarms. The little fel- 
low turned in his sleep and laid his 
tiny hand on Hun’s bearded face ; 
and Hun said to himself, ‘I have my 
boy to love and live for.’ He held 
him gently through the night, and 
it comforted his stricken heart. He 
did not sleep, but thought calmly 
and kindly of his wife, and that 
which had happened to them. He 
felt no jealousy nor anger with her 
because she loved another. Alice 
was yet but nineteen, and it was 
only natural she should love and be 
loved. Probably his surmise had 
been correct; and this lover was 
some noble of Cadoly who, like 
himself, had been rejected by her 
father in former times, but had, un- 
like himself, been loved by Alice ; 
who had traced her to her miser- 
able home, forgetful of everything 
but his own love. Hun remem- 
bered his wife’s agitation on the 
memorable day of the marriage, 
but how could he blame her 
for marrying him? Might she 
not too have thought that she 
could learn to love her husband ? 
and had she not striven to amend 
her error, doing all that lay in her 
power to make her love obedient 
to her will? Poor, poor little soul, 
scarcely yet a woman, crushing the 
sweetest and dearest feeling of 
youth from her heart, attempting 
to make affection flower where 
there was no light. And Hun 
yearned with an unchanged devo- 
tion towards his wife, and an inef- 
fable compassion. 

The following morning the work 
—a very long one—of washing and 
dressing baby was begun, and Hun 
was preparing for his morning's 
work, when he remembered having 
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left his knife to be ground at the 
cutler’s. He could do no work 
without his knife. The cutler 
lived but a few doors from the end 
of the lane. The knife was ob- 
tained, and he was proceeding 
homewards when he saw at some 
distance before him the figure that 
had passed from his house the day 
before. He felt sick at heart, and 
paused as he saw the man cross 
the threshold of his door; then 
Hun followed, thinking a climax 
was at hand. When he entered 
his miserable home, he rested by 
the lintel to gather strength, and 
then he stepped towards the inner 
room. But as he heard his wife’s 
voice his resolution failed him, 
and turning from the door he lean- 
ed against the wall, knowing not 
what course to take. He heard 
Alice’s voice, and she said, ‘ No, | 
cannot leave him. You wrong me 
to ask it. I have sinned, but I 
will sin no more.’ 

‘Dear one, / am your husband. 
You are bound to me by ties more 
binding than those of priests and 
form. Is it sin to return to him 
from whom you were torn? If Hun 
is indeed brave and good and knew 
all, he would not keep you from 
me. What sin have you commit- 
ted that has not been expiated by 
your sufferings ?” 

‘I married Hun; and what can 
I suffer that shall ever sufficiently 
punish me for breaking that noble 
heart—the noblest, gentlest, kind- 
est that beats? I have dragged 
him down to misery and disgrace 
to save myself from the infamy of 
loving my father’s foe—’ 

‘Alice, Alice, tell him—let me 
tell him—that I, Hero, am your 
husband ; that your heart and soul 
were mine before he took you 
from me to himself, and that still 
you are mine—’ 

‘No, no, no! listen, Hero. This 
must end now and for ever; we 
must see, must think of each other 
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never again. All that you say, I 
have thought; allthat you can think, 
I have pondered in the long bitter 
hours of my shame and remorse. 
I will tell him all—everything ; 
but, more than this, I will beg him 
not to turn me from him; I will 
pray him to keep me while we yet 
live, to be patient. stili with me, 
and to wait until happier days 
come to us. Then, if he will, I 
will live with him and be indeed his 
wife, and God will fill my heart 
with a holy love, and bless us with 
children that shall bring me no 
shame, nor be unworthy of his 
kisses. Hero, you have knowa 
me weak and yielding ; know me 
now firm and resolved. No power 
on earth, save my husband’s will, 
shall alter the course I have elect- 
edto take. And now, for the love 
you bear me, leave me. Be gener- 
ous, and spare me; you also have 
been guilty, and owe me repara- 
tion ; leave me then, and so light- 
en my sufferings. No, no; do 
not touch me. Go, and may God 
bless you ! 

Then Hero, after a few broken 
words of farewell, said, ‘ At least let 
me give my boy one farewell kiss; 
and Hun, trembling in the room 
beyond, heard this man kissing his 
child—the child Hun had cherish- 
ed as his own ; and the next mo- 
ment Hero passed him and was 
gone. 

Hun did not move until he heard 
the child whimpering, and marked 
that no soothing voice responded. 
Then he went to the door, and be- 
held Alice, with her boy upon her 
lap, lying back in her seat, all su- 
pine and lifeless. And he lifted 
Hero’s boy, and held it in his arms, 
whilst he did what was in his power 
to restore his wife. And still there 
was in his heart no feeling but of 
compassion and pity for the poor 
broken girl; for which let them 
think him a fool who will. When 
life returned to Alice, she said, 
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‘Hun, I have much to tell you 
when we are both able to bear yet 
another trial.’ 

Hun pressed her hand silently ; 
and she, sitting up upon the bed, 
leaned against his breast, and said 
softly : ‘You have petted me and 
given me my way in everything 
always. Will you humour me yet a 
little more ?” 

‘ Everything you wish I will grant 
you, my poor little wife,’said Hun. 

‘Our wedding day is on Sunday. 
Let me keep my secret till then, 
and think me still thy faithful wife.’ 

Hun kissed her, and talked of 
other matters; and when she was 
strong again left her, and took his 
work into the doorway. There he 
pondered and pondered, and said 
to himself: ‘I must abide by my 
lot, and do always as God directs 
me.’ When his wife drew a stool 
beside him he laid his knife down, 
and passed his arm around her 
waist. And she, holding his hand, 
said, ‘Hun, you must give me your 
promise never to leave me alone 
again. I will ask Minnie to sell our 
toys.’ And Hun promised as Alice 
asked. 

The very next day the whole 
world was out of doors, and Petros 
was in an uproar. Bells rang, and 
the streets were filled with soldiers 
marching to martial music. For 
King Bertram had been slain, and 
Cadoly had sued to Petria for 
peace. Now King John for many 
months had been bedridden, and 
unable to conduct the affairs of 
war. His son Hero was well able 
to do this, and all else that becomes 
a prince; and the people, who loved 
him, would have been well pleased 
that he should. For Hero had many 
noble and good qualities, which, 
with his handsome appearance and 
frank generous manners, endeared 
him to the people. But John was 
jealous of this favour, and feared 
that Hero would take advantage of 
his position to dethrone him, and 
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make himself king; so he placed 
the command of the army in the 
hands of Béog. The war being at 
an end, Béog returned to Petros, 
and filled the city with his troops. 
Then he presented himself before 
the bedridden king, entering his 
room with a dozen of his armed 
favourites at his heels. John, see- 
ing his visitors were in no mood to 
be rebuked, refrained from throw- 
ing his basin of gruel at Béog’s 
head, which was his first impulse 
upon being thus rudely wakened 
from his sleep, and begged civilly 
enough to know what procured him 
the honour of this visit. 

‘We have come,’ said Béog, ‘ to 
make a proposal. These influen- 
tial gentlemen’—he pointed over 
his shoulder to the unshaven ruf- 
fians behind him—‘are adeputation 
which has waited upon me, and 
begged me, in the name of the na- 
tion, to represent them in Parlia- 
ment.’ 

‘That can be easily done,’ re- 
sponded John, very much relieved 
at the moderation of the request. 
‘You may turn out one of the pre- 
sent members—’ 

‘We have turned them out,’ in- 
terrupted Béog. 

‘Thank you,’ said the 
meekly. 

‘In future the government will 
be imperial and despotic.’ 

‘Oh, indeed ? murmured John. 

‘And the nation, through their 
deputation, desires me to be their 
despot.’ 

Then John could restrain his 
wrath no longer, and lifting his 
bowl, flung it at Béog’s head; 
but, in return, Béog gave him his 
gruel in quite a different form, and 
definitively put an end to the king’s 
ailments and the king himself. 
They left the king dead, and, 
searching the palace, discovered 
Hero, whom they seized and cast 
into prison. Then Béog sent forth 
the heralds with proclamations 
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and handbills, and posted broad- 
sides, announcing that John was 
dead, and Béog Emperor of Petria. 
Now the nation was less pleased 
than Béog with this arrangement, 
for knowing and loving Prince 
Hero, they had looked forward 
to his becoming their king. The 
whole army knew of Béog’s cruel- 
ties and tyranny, and comparing 
notes with the inhabitants of Petros, 
found how much they should lose 
by Béog’s usurpation, There was 
not one cheer when Béog, sur- 
rounded by his friends, rode bow- 
ing through the streets. In child- 
ish playfulness a youth tossed a 
lifeless cat at the new monarch, 
and Béog, who, even when clem- 
ency was so necessary, could not 
control his passions, had the child 
run in there and then. This still 
more incensed the public, and 
when Béog gained the shelter of 
the imperial roof, the royal house- 
maid counted the marks of no less 
than nineteen smashed and un- 
savoury eggs on the imperial coat, 
whilst his highness’s leech con- 
sumed twopennyworth of diachy- 
lon plaster in covering the wound 
inflicted on Béog’s occiput by a 
brickbat. ‘This looks like dis- 
affection,’ said Béog, and vowed 
that his first act should be to put 
up the income-tax to fifteenpence. 
At that moment a_ policeman 
brought intelligence that they were 
burning him in effigy, and crying 
in the streets, ‘Long live King 
Hero 

*“ Long live Hero”—shall he ! 
said Béog; and finding that the 
policeman could write, he dictated 
an order for the execution of Hero 
the next morning at eight o’clock, 
and put his mark to the document, 
and the necessary commands were 
sent to the sheriffs and to theexecu- 
tioner. An hour later an embassy 
came from Cadoly, and told Beog 
how the people of that nation beg- 
ged the restoration of the Prin- 
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cess Alice, whom they had chosen 
to be their queen and fill the 
throne of her father. Béog said 
the princess should be found and 
delivered ; but first he resolved 
her husband should be assassi- 
nated, and that he would marry 
her, and so get the two kingdoms 
under his rule. 

During the commotion in the 
city, Hun and Alice were left sole 
occupants of their neighbourhood, 
the dwellers therein being busily 
engaged elsewhere. Only the exe- 
cutioner and his wife were unin- 
terested in what was passing in the 
outer world, little deeming that 
those events were vitally to affect 
them. But as they were sitting 
at their frugal supper a soldier 
opened the door, and handed a 
paper to Hun. Hun read it, and 
so did Alice ; for she watched the 
face of her husband, and saw there 
that at last the time was come for 
him to exercise the functions of a 
headsman. When he had read the 
paper, Hun said calmly to the 
soldier: ‘Am I to accompany 
you ?? The man laughed, and said, 
‘Yes, or there will be no heads- 
man to do the business. A troop 
of soldiers will be here presently to 
protect you.’ The man withdrew, 
and Hun, turning to his wife, said, 
* Awake the little one, and dress it 
and yourself. You must both come 
with me.’ Then he donned his 
red habit, and he and his wife and 
their child sat together in the 
flickering light of their lamp wait- 
ing for the soldiers. They could 
not speak; but Alice held her 
husband’s hand, looking into his 
pale careworn face. Neither spoke. 
When the soldiers arrived they 
arose, and Hun, going to the corner 
of the room, took his heavy glave, 
and put it over his shoulder. 

Then he took his wife’s hand, 
and in the midst of the troops they 
marched to the tower that stood by 
the river. But fierce threats and 
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imprecations accompanied them, 
and almost they had to fight their 
way through the excited mobs 
that filled the streets. Everywhere 
sounded the cry, ‘ Long live Hero ! 
Hun felt his wife’s hand twitch 
when she first heard this cry; and 
he told her what he had learnt 
from the soldier beside him, that 
Béog was king, and the people de- 
sired Hero in his room. They 
arrived at the tower, and were ad- 
mitted ; the soldiers keeping the 
mob from following, by a free use 
of their pikes. The constable of 
the tower had a comely kind- 
hearted wife, who knew, as most 
people did, the outline of Alice’s 
history, and seeing her so pale and 
thin, she bade her bring her baby 
and sit with her in her own room. 
There Hun left them, glad that 
she should hear of Hero’s fate from 
other lips than his, and so be pre- 
pared for that which was to follow. 
After a while he returned, and 
looking in his wife’s face, saw that 
she knew of her lovers doom, 
and as he took her hand and said, 
‘Come with me,’ there was eager 
hope in her eyes, as if she divined 
Hun’s purpose ; and he saw this, and 
knew that her love for Hero was 
not dead. The constable’s lady 
had disposed the child in a rug 
upon a couch; but Hun took it 
up in his arms. And Alice was con- 
scious that he knew everything, and 
was about to take the boy to his 
father and her to her lover. There 
was a warder waiting at the door, 
and he led them all three through 
long dark passages, and down 
flights of cold damp stone steps 
until they came to a door, where 
stood two other warders. They 
opened the door, and all entereda 
passage, the door being closed be- 
hind them. Then Hun stopped, 
while the men went on and un- 
bolted and unbarred the door at 
the end. And when one called to 
them, ‘This way,’ Hun put the 
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baby into Alice’s arms. He kept 
his hand upon the child whilst he 
kissed it, and then he took his wife’s 
head between his hands and press- 
ed a long fervent kiss upon her 
forehead, and she turned her lips 
upward and kissed his cheek, that 
was all dabbled and wet with tears. 
But she knew not that never more 
she was to kiss that furrowed cheek, 
nor feel his loving touch again. As 
she receded from him, he spread 
his hands towards her, and his lips 
moved to say farewell; but the 
sound died within him, she looked 
not back, the harsh door closed 
on all he loved, and, desolate and 
broken utterly, he turned away. He 
told the warder he could find his 
way alone, and slowly traversed 
the dark cold passages. Once he 
stopped and turned round, strain- 
ing his eyes and ears for some last 
sound or sight of her. All was 
dark and silent. He yearned to 
return and see her yet once more, 
knowing the folly of his desire. All, 
all he had ever loved was dead to 
him ; he was wifeless and childless, 
friendless and hopeless. Not one 
thing was left him to love or to 
hope for. What misery of the 
past equalled this lonely desola- 
tion? To him now, how happy 
seemed the past ; how gladly would 
he have lived it over again! He 
would have returned to the home 
where they had lived, if he had 
been suffered to do so; it was a 
blessed spot to him, and he longed 
to see it once more. 

A guard, showing a handful of 
money to another, said, ‘See what 
the headsman gave me for fetch- 
ing an old straw crock cover from 
his home !’ 


Around the scaffold was a dense 
inert mass of soldiery, and be- 
yond a surging roaring mob. 
The soldiers, but for their fear of 
Béog, would have been active 
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againsthim. But fearing him, they 
stood there a living wall between 
the infuriated crowd and the hated 
king. For Béog was there to awe 
his soldiers and show the people 
that he feared them not. To pro- 
tect himself from the missiles the 
crowd hailed at him, he command- 
ed Hero to be brought up, al- 
though it wanted yet an hour of 
the time fixed for the execution. 
Hun strode on to the scaffold with 
his sword in his hands. The exe- 
crations of the mob did not cause 
a muscle of his face to move; he 
stood there quietly waiting, his tall 
red figure revealed against the gray 
background of stonework. Then 
Hero appeared, and the crowd was 
hushed ; but a murmur of wonder 
arose when he stepped up to the 
executioner and took his hand. The 
two men looked long and steadfast- 
ly into each other’s eyes, and then 
Hero said, ‘I am ready, Hun.’ 

‘I am ready also,’ said Hun. 
Béog, who was at a loss to under- 
stand what he saw, thrust Hero to 
the place where he should stand, 
and stepping back a yard, cried to 
Hun: ‘Strike! Hun threw theglave 
over his shoulder to strike, and set 
his foot forward. His muscles 
swelled and his fingers tightened 
their grasp, and suddenly he moved 
his foot, and bringing his body 
round, faced Béog. Like the bolt 
from a bow, swiftly flew the long 
blade from his shoulder, flashed 
in the air, and severed Béog’s head 
from his shoulders. 

The gaping head Hun held high 
and cried in a ringing voice, ‘Long 
live King Hero!’ But before the 
cry was echoed, he dropped the 
head, snatched the sword from a 
soldier beside him, and putting it 
to his breast, threw himself upon it. 

And so died Hun who slew the 
king, and this is how the kingdoms 
of Cadoly and Petria came to be 
afterwards one empire. 
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III. LOVE AND CALUMNY. 
By CLARA D'ANDUSE, 


‘Plusieurs des dames qui si geaient dans les cours d’amour savaient répondre elles-mémes 
aux vers qu’elles inspiraient. Une des plus jolies chansons est celle de Clara d’Anduse, 
qui n'est point terminée, La voici,’—SISMONDI, 


Ou, what profound despair, what cruel woe, 
False-hearted jealous friends have wrought in me! 

T hey slander thee ; but I would have them know 
They wound my heart in persecuting thee. 


They banish thee from me, my more than life ; 
Thy blessed presence no more gilds my way, 

Which once dispelled from me all earthly strife, 
When I could gaze upon thee day by day. 


I die withsrage. But let them slander still— 
A love like mine no shadow knows, or shame ; 
_ They but with warmer flames my bosom fill 
When they calumniate thy darling name. 


My foe who speaks of thee but truthfully 

Becomes for that kind word at once my friend ; 
Let but the dearest dare to slander thee, 

And then at once our love and friendship end. 


No, no, dear friend, ne’er fear that I shall prove 
Unfaithful, or be moved by scandal’s breath ; 

Let who will tempt me, constant is my love, 
And this my motto, ‘ Faithful still to death.’ 


Yes, hear me swear it: had I but the power 

To yield this hand to Love’s own sovereignty, 
Thine should it be with all its virgin dower, 

And own no other emperor but thee. 


Dear friend, so deep the grief that fills my soul, 
That to untimely end my song I bring ; 

My soft love stanzas change to dismal dole— 
I cannot grasp the bliss of which I sing! 











